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~ -=NONE BUT THE BRAVE 
. DESERVE THE FARE- 





At least such fare as 


CREAM of WHEAT 


Dainty for Breakfast 
Appetizing for Lunch 
Delicious for a Dinner Dessert 


CREAM OF WHEAT Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 






















Third Prize Recipe. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos Tomato Salad:—To one can tomatoes add one cup 
boiling water, one-half onion, one and one-half teaspoons salt, and a few 
grains of cayenne pepper. Simmer ten minutes and rub through a sieve. 
Return to fire and when boiling point is reached stir in slowly one-half 
cup Pillsbury’s Vitos and cook in double boiler thirty minutes. Add 
one tablespoon Worcestershire sauce and turn into individual molds, 
previously dipped into cold water. Chill thoroughly, arrange on lettuce 
leaves, and garnish with sliced cucumbers or radishes, Serve with salad 
dressing. All ingredients measured level. 


Above recipe gained Third Prize in a contest participated in by more than 
a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred 
different ways, is sold in two-pound cartons by grocers everywhere. 
Booklet telling about prize recipe contest and containing many other 
recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent free on request. 


Pillsbury- Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 








Intelligent earline 
Women USE for Washing 


| BOURET TES GAUZE POINTILLES SATEENS FRENCH CHALLIES MERCERIZED CHEVIOTS 
| MERCERIZED DUCKS CHAMBRAYS REPS POINT AKABE AND RENAISSANCE LACES 
EDGINGS CAMBRICS LINEN TAFFETAS COTTON CHIFFONE FANCY COTTONS 
| ORGANDIE CARREAUX TOWELINGS FRENCH LINGERIE DUTTED D’OPERA 

SOUTASH AND IRISH POTNT LACES 


|CANVAS BOURONNES WASH SILKS 
EMBROIDERED PIQUES SILK AND 


| MOUSSELINE MULLS CRETONNES 
COTTON BATISTES COLLARS 
AND CUFFS SILK MOUSSELINES 
FANCY SHIRTINGS PEAU DE 
CYGNES GALATEA SUITINGS 
FRENCH BULGARES WHITE 
AMASKS CREPONS SILKS : MACCLESFIELDS AMERICAN 
LCALIOOS PERSIAN LAWNS FANC + ceigaanel SUITINGS 
OPENWORK STOCKINGS ~ 


INENS FRENCH MULLS 

JED MATTES LACES 

TUSORS HOLLANDS 
LINEN TOKIOS GRENADINES 


| PERCALE SHEER FABRICS 


|CHEVIOTS IRISH LINENS f ” “ISTE 
| RISH LINENS , BATISTE D’OPERA SILK | 
|OXFORDS LINEN LAWNS 


MOUSSELINES PRINTED |} 
-HINTZ INDIA DIMITIES GREN GABRIELLE | 
| WOOLENS INDIA LINENS “SUITINGS FLORENTINE | 
|SCOTCH MADRAS PIQUES i” & “EDGES ENGLISH Lonc~| 
CLOTHS VALENCIENNES | 


-LACES EMBROIDEPED- | 


\INSOOKS ORGA 


NAMA CLOTHS 
LAWNS SWISSES 
DRESS DIMITIES 
ETS OXFORDS 
LINEN TISSUES — 


AND FANCY PIQUES SW! 
MUSLINS FANCY COLORED | 
| FRENCH PRINTED NAT TES - ae ~ FRENCH DRESS CO" 

| CoT 


AMER] 


PRINTED IRISH LINEN LA\ 


| TED ORGANDIE RAYES 
BORDURE MOUSSELINES PONGEES FRE pais PERCA 
5 rc sie CAL 
Y COTTONS ETAMINES 


Ng away wilh the rubbing itprolongs_ 
the life and beauty of delicate Fabrics. 
Besides-PEARLINE enables 


aly woman to do coarse Washing. | 


Simply a Matter of Intelligence. 











A new dawn 
is breaking 
in the 
watchmaking 
industry. 


“‘ Accurate to the Second’’ 


is setting a higher standard 
of workmanship than has ever 
been attained in the 
construction of high- 
grade watches. 
(The Dueber-Hampden 
is the only watch made, 
both cases and move- 


ments, entirely under 
one supervision.) 


“The 400 ”7-s> 


The smallest and most 
accurate Ladies’ Watch made. 
Write for “Guide to 
Watch Buyers,” Free. 
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THE $1175 PRIZES 


This is the last time we can refer to the two 
prize offers below, since one expires on the 
25th of July and the other on August |: 


$1000 FOR FOUR LOVE STORIES 


Here is the offer: 


$500 for the Best Short Love Story 
$250 for the Next Best Love Story 
$150 for the Third Best Love Story 
$100 for the Fourth Best Love Story 


These prizes are worth trying for. It’s possible to get 
fifty cents a word, for if the best story that comes to us 
happens to contain only a thousatid words we shall 
give $500 to the author. But there must be in every 
case at least one thousand words and not more than 
three thousand. We want bright stories of romantic 
interest: want them well told, rong and original. 
Probably we shall buy a great many. It is an advan- 
tage to us to have the manuscripts typewritten. 
They should in all cases be sent flat. They may 
be folded, but if rolled they will not be read. All 
must be in our hands by July 25. Address 


The Short-Story Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


CAN YOU TELL PEOPLE 
HOW TO RAISE FLOWERS? 


If you can, tell us. It is the little hints we want; not 
long essays. Have you found out something about 
weeding that your neighbor doesn’t know? Do you 
know a way to make a special variety of flowers grow 
fast? Or a new way to treat the soil: to take up 
flowers, or to care for them in winter: to protect them 
from insects or to make them bloom: anything out of 
the ordinary: anything good: anything helpful that 
another flower-lover can do or learn from? Tell us, 
and in return we will pay: 


$25 for the Newest and Most Practical Hint 
$15 for the Next Best Hint 
$10 for the Third Best Hint 
$5 for Each of the 25 Next Best Hints 
$175 in all for 28 Hints 


You may send as many hints as you like. But EACH 
MUST BE WITHIN 100 WORDS, and each 
must be written on a separate sheet of paper, so that 
each can be considered by itself. We want a large 
number, so have no hesitation in sending all you can. 
Mail not later than August | next to 


The Floral Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


THE YOUNGEST 
SUBSCRIBER 


This is a photograph of Frances La Verne Hobbs, 
who, at twelve weeks of age, is probably the youngest 
subscriber to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Frances’s 
name is on the regular sub- 
scription list of The Journal, 
pon she receives the maga- 
zine directed to her each 
month. She lives at Cull- 
man, Alabama. The edi- 
tors of The Journal send 
their kindest greetings and j ‘ 

make their prettiest bow to 

little Frances and hope that 

she may some day be their oldest subscriber, in 
years, as she is now their youngest. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE STORY 


There are always two sides to a story. Not long 
ago, on this page, we spoke of some of our readers 
who felt that there were too many advertisements in 
The Journal. Whereupon letters of another kind im- 
mediately began coming in saying that to these readers 
the advertisements were among the most valuable 
parts of the magazine, and that they relied upon them 
for many of their necessities. Stories of homes al- 
most completely furnished from purchases mace 
through The Journal's advertisements were told us, 
and when we came to compare the number of “for 
and against” the letters in favor of the advertise- 
ments far outnumbered those against. As a matter 
of fact, the letters have surprised us in that we have 
learned the absolute value and dependence which is 
placed in The Journal's advertisements and the ex- 
tent to which they are used in regular purchases. 


ONE VIEW OF THE CASE 


One writer was particularly interesting on this ques- 
tion of the number of advertisements in The Journal. 

is writer went into print on the subject, and in 
“The Pacific Coast Advertising,” printed at San 
Francisco, he analyzed the case much better than we 
ever did or thought of doing. Here is this writer's 
analysis, true and interesting : 


It has been asserted in some quarters that the volume of 
advertising in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has recently 
hecome so great as to interfere with the enjoyment of that 
publication. Taking the Easter number, a casual glance does 
xive the impression that there is an overproportion of adver- 
using. But a more careful examination discloses that there 
are only twenty-four pages of advertising besides the three 
Cover pages. This leaves forty pages for reading matter, or 
taking the two pages that are devoted to the announcements 
of the publisher, we have net thirty-eight pages of reading 
‘natter and illustrations. Surely no subscriber can object to this. 

lurning through the number hurriedly one sees all of the 
advertising columns which are arranged on the outer column 
of the page, and is likely to overlook the inside one, two or 
three columns which are devoted to the reading matter. This 
doubtless explains why a hurried glance gives the impression 
of a larger preponderance of advertising than actually exists. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 ArcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Price : In England : 
One Dollar a Year: Single Copies, 10 Cents. Per issue, 7d.; per year, 6s. 6d., post-/ree. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at once, 
using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. If your subscription 
expires with this issue your renewal must reach us before the tenth of August to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot ente r your name for the next 
(August) issue We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. Subscribers 
should use Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 


(These Branch Offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street. Boston: Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon : Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 


Copyright, 1903 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 











HERE IS $225 FOR SOME 
SUMMER VACATIONS 


All we ask in return is some photographs of prettily-decorated 
tables for luncheons, teas, receptions, dinners, or what not, either 
indoor or outdoor, decorated with flowers or otherwise —- on the 
order of the tables on page 19 of this issue. And here is what we 


will pay: $100 for the Prettiest Table 
$50 for the Next Prettiest Table 
$25 for the Third Prettiest Table 
$15 for the Fourth Prettiest Table 
$10 for the Fifth Prettiest Table 
$5 for Each of the Five Next Prettiest 


Clear prints 4 x 5 inches will be acceptable if you cannot send 
larger ones. Mounted preferred. Write upon the back of each 
one your name and address, as well as a brief description of the 
decorations and table illustrated. Return postage must be pro- 
vided, otherwise photographs will be ineligible. 


All photographs must be sent by August | next to 





THE ART BUREAU OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

















SOME DEPARTMENTS ARE OMITTED 


From this issue of THE JOURNAL, as is customary in the summer 
when one or two issues have fewer pages. Of course, all the de- 
partments will be restored. They are simply, like many of us, “ off 
on a vacation.” 














THE BEST BABY BOOK 
FREE TO 
EVERY YOUNG MOTHER 


It is safe to say that more children, by many thousands, have 
actually been raised on the advice given in Dr. Louis Starr's 
famous book ‘‘ Hygiene of the Nursery"’ than on that of any 
other volume in existence. This book has gone through 
edition after edition until it has become the standard guide for 
the American nursery. The feeding of a child: its clothing: 
its sleep: its baths, with feeding-lists and hints for every 
emergency — everything in a baby’s life is touched upon 
and in a way that every mother can understand. Even while 
waiting for the doctor, in grave illness, this book has been 
found invaluable. 


IN SUMMER IT HAS OFTEN PROVED TO BE A GODSEND 
TO MANY A YOUNG MOTHER 





WE WILL NOT SELL THE BOOK 
BUT WILL GIVE IT, FREE, TO ANY ONE 


who will, between now and August | next, send us just 
one (1) new yearly subscription of One Dollar ($1.00) 
to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. There is only one 
condition: it must be a new subscription, a name not 
on our subscription list. It must not be your own, but 
of some friend, neighbor, or member of the family who 
now buys the magazine occasionally. 











The book is 286 pages, with complete index of over 500 titles 
so that you can turn instantly to any subject. It has 25 illustra- 
tions, and is bound in cloth. Our offer includes full postage 
on the book sent to any address, carefully wrapped. 

The book must in all cases be asked for when the subscrip- 
tion is sent. Address: 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








THE JOURNAL IN CHINA 


One of The Journal's subscribers in China, Miss 
Harriet Barchet, sent this snapshot of a Chinese bo 

looking at the pictures in The Ladies’ Home Teabal, 
Miss Barchet and some friends were off on a house- 
boat party in Chinese waters, and this boy, Tze-zie 
by name, was one of the boat's crew. “He had 
an inquiring mind,” writes Miss Barchet, “and see- 
ing some of my copies of The Journal lying about 
proceeded to make Limseotl familiar with the contents. 














He could not read English, and so asked a great 
many questions, and as we could not talk Chinese | 
wondered what wonderful ideas he imbibed about 
The Journal through our rather unintelligible expla- 
nations. The picture advertisements, the menu page 
and the fashion illustrations interested Tze-zie, his 
brother and his sister more than anything else in the 
magazine. The other pictures were too full of detail.” 


MANY A GIRL WILL WANT 


Mr. Henry Hutt’s best conception of the American 
girl on the cover of this Journal as a poster for her 
summer room. So we have printed a separate edition 
of proofs, exactly like the cover, with title, etc., re- 
tained, but with no advertisements on the back. A 
copy of this poster, carefully wrapped in a strong 
tube, we will send for 10 cents to any address. 


THE MARTHA 
WASHINGTON STAMP 


Last year The Journal published a little article by 
Julia ly entitled ‘‘ Why Not a Woman's Face ?” 
asking the question why a woman's face should not 
be placed on one of the new postage stamps. The 
result is interesting, as the following letter shows: 


My dear Mr. Bok: 1 take pleasure in sending to you here- 
with one “ specimen "* 8-cent stamp of the newseries. It hears 
the portrait of Martha Washington and is talen from the first 
sheet printed. 

It will be interesting to you to know that this is the first time in 
history that a portrait of an American woman has adorned a 
United States postage stamp. The idea came from an article 
which appeared about a year ago in THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. The article was copied in the “ Detroit Journal,” of 
Detroit, Michigan, and it was in the latter paper that I saw it. 
The. article impressed me, and 1 conferred with Postmaster- 
General Payne on the subject. It was immediately determined 
not only to be proper, but justly due the female sex to be 
recognized in this way, and that this administration would do 
it The next step was to decide whose portrait should adorn 
the stamp, and a number of names were considered ; among 
them were those of Betsy Ross, Mollie Pitcher, Dorothy Dix 
and Dolly Madison. Later Martha Washington was selected 
It was then decided that the announcement that Martha 
Washington's portrait should adorn the 8-cent stamp be with 
held from the public until May 21, 1902, the centennial anni 
versary of her death. On that day the information was given 
to the press The stamp is regarded as one of the most artis 
tic and beautiful of the series 

With assurances of great respect, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) EDWIN C. MADDEN, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General 


THE LARGEST 
AUGUST ISSUE 


The next (August) Journal will be made up almost 
entirely of bright short stories, popular and pleasing, 
and selected for summer eh It will also, in 
the number of pages, be the largest August issue 
ever published by The Journal. This has been done 
in order to admit of some particularly timely summer 
material which will appeal to women during 
their idle hours on porch and in hammock, and so 
that a larger number of short stories might be given. 


JUST HOW TO REMOVE 
THE JOURNAL WRAPPER 


Do you have trouble in removing The Journal from 
its wrapper ? You need not. Running through every 
wrapper there is a black thread. Pick it up at either 


end with finger and 

thumb, pull steadily, a , 

and you will find that > ye ; y 

the thread cuts the ithe 
paper as neatly as you E n | 


could wish. Then (= 
there is nothing more ( 

required except to shake off the wrapper. Out comes 
the magazine without being torn or otherwise injured. 


SOME RECENT 
PRIZE AWARDS 


For FEBRUARY-— Ideas for The Journal's 
Puzzle Page: 


First prize ($25), Mrs. Robert L. Foreman, Georgia; Second 
prize ($10), Helen Fairbairn, Canada; Third, Fourth and 
Fifth prizes ($5 each), Mrs. J. W. Gregg, Maryland; RK. | 
Vansant, Pennsylvania; E. C. Morrison, Wisconsin. 


For MARCH The oat. of articles for the sum- 


mer numbers of The Journal: 


First prize ($20), Elsie D. Alling, New York; Second prize 
($15), Mrs. J. F. elder, Ohio; Third prize ($10), Ada S. Cooke 
Tennessee; Fourth prize (§5), Mrs. S. A. McGinnis, Okla 


homa Territory 


For APRIL— Churches decorated for Easter : 


First prize ($50), W. H. Hill, California; Second prize (§25), 
(Grace E. Wingate, Washington; Third prize ($10), Carmilita 
Glenn, California ; Fourth prize ($10), W. H. Hill, California ; 
Fifth prize ($5), Fred Auld, South Carolina 






































COPYRIGHT 1908 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 





| O™ of the greatest conveniences travelers can take with them 

for their own exclusive use is a supply of Ivory Soap. It 
will save them much annoyance and discomfort. To have a pure 
soap always at hand is a great source of satisfaction. Ivory Soap 
is a quick and thorough cleanser, and speedily removes the dirt 


and stain of travel. 


IT FLOATS. 

















YEARLY SuBScRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR 
SINGLE Copies, TEN CENTS 
Correicur, 1903 (Traps R 4 rep), sy Tue Curtis P ep States awp Great Britain 


towers’ Hart, Lowe N wt Att Ricurs Reserven N t *HILADELPHIA Post-Orrice as Seconp-Cias 











=. aii “ With big tin trumpet and little red drum, 
This is the last of Mr. Parrish’s W ith I ru mpet a nd Dru m Marching like soldiers, the children come! 


series of five illustrated concep- : It’s this way and that way they circle and file — 


tions of Eugene Field’s poems. DRAWN BY MAXFIELD PARRISH My! but that music of theirs is fine!” 
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The Most Stylish Funeral in Jonesville 


A STORY OF VILLAGE LIFE, WITH A MORAL 





house yesterday mornin’ to borry 

my mantilly trimmed with crape 
I'd mourned for Mother Allen in. It 
wuz good as new. I done it up ina 
bundle with some other things her Ma 
wanted to borry. Widder Lummis is 
dretful poor and has hard work to git 
along, is awful put to it for things, don’t 
git hardly enough to eat sometimes, so 
folks say, and Loeezy, the girl who 
had just died, wuz about all the depend- 
ence they had in gittin’ a livin’, and I was willin’ to lend 
her the things she wanted to borry. 

She wanted a pair of shoes to wear to the funeral and 
a pair of stockin’s, and a couple of towels for the mourn- 
ers to wipe on that had come from a distance. 

And | sez, ‘‘ You can’t carry ’em all,’’ and sez I, 
‘* how you do cough, poor thing !”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, I can carry ’em,’’ sez she, gatherin’ ’em up 
in her little lean arms and coughin’ worse than ever. 
‘* I’ve got some more things to take from Deacon 
Bobbetts’s. Ma sent by him to git a pair of white silk 
stockin’s and white kid slippers and gloves.”’ 

‘* Who for?” sez I, astounded. 

‘* Why, for the corpse,’’ sez she. 

‘* Whyee!”’ sez I, and I spoke out before I thought. 
‘* She never had ’em when she wuz alive.”’ 

‘* No, that’s what Ma sez; she never had nice things 
like other girls when she wuz alive, and now she’s 
bound she shall have ’em. Ma thinks that there hain't 
a girl in Jonesville that ever had so nice things as she’s 
goin’ to git for Loeezy. She’s goin’ to have a casket 
covered with white velvet that will open all the way 
down, and have Loeezy have ona white silk dress all 
covered with illusion and lace, and white silk stockin's 
and white kid gloves and slippers.”’ 


[oho HULDY LUMMIS come to our 
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Sez I, lookin’ dubersome, ‘‘ It will cost a great deal.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ sez Huldy, ‘‘ but you know Loeezy had a lot 
of money in the bank—three hundred dollars her aunt 
left her tor her name—enough and more than enough 
tu pay for it all. Ma said that this wuz the last thing 
we could do for her; she always had a hard time when 
she wuz alive, and now she wuz bound that she should 
have a stylish funeral, and folks should see her dressed 
up for once. There will probably be crowds of folks to 
the funeral, Ma sez.’’ 

** But do you think Loeezy would enjoy the thought 
on’t of bein’ made a show of if she'd been asked about 
it?) You know she wuz dretful bashful and retirin’, and 
never wanted to see anybody but her own folks.”’ 

‘*] don’t know,’’ sez Huldy, ‘‘ but I know Ma is 
bound to have a stylish funeral. Oh, and Ma wanted to 
know if you could lend her a lamp, and some silver 
knives and forks and a few napkins, and a couple of fine 
sheets, and a cupful of coffee. She thought some of the 
mourners might stay all night,’’ and she said she would 
come over agin for ’em. 

Mekanically | told her that her Ma could have ’em, 
but my thoughts wuzn’t there; they wuz with poor 
Loeezy, the one who had gone. She had worked in 
the factory when she wuz able to, she never wuz very 
rugged, and had saved her wages, scrimped along with 
jest as few clothes as she could git along with, and 
wouldn’t take a cent out of the bank, though if her Ma 
had had her way she would have used up every penny 
on’t as quick as it wuz left her. But Loeezy kep’ on 
workin’ and savin’ and did more than her Ma did taking 
care of the family. But she wuz took sick and the 
doctor said it wuz caused by overwork. And I don’t 
spoze she had things she needed for her comfort durin’ 
her sickness, her Ma wuz so poor. She’d been sick 
quite a spell before | knew anything about it, and when 
I found it out I carried in things and the other neighbors 
did, and I guess the doctor did his best for her, though 
his bill wuz charged to the town. But nothin’ seemed 
to help her at all and she passed away, and it seemed 
as though the very minute she died her Ma begun to 
make preparations for a stylish funeral. 
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I told Josiah about it, and he said he’d bet Sime 
Hodder, the undertaker, had helped it on: ‘* You know 
Sime will do anything for money,’ sez he, ‘‘and that 
three hundred dollars would look enticin’ to him.”’ 

Sez I: ‘* Widder Lummis didn’t need much helpin’ 
on ;’it is in her nater to want to show off, but,’’ sez I, 
‘* lam goin’ right over there after dinner and see what 
I can do.”’ 

And so I did and found the widder in the midst of her 
preparations. She had drawed out the hull three 
hundred dollars and told me Mr. Hodder said they 
would have a splendid funeral, nicer than he had ever 
had in Jonesville. It seemed that he had a white velvet- 
covered casket that he got with his stock, so expensive 
nobody had bought it, and he wuz to use that, and he 
had some slazy white silk that he asked a high price for 
for the dress—or that is, it wuz to be draped and 
pinned on to the poor cold little body. And I thought 
as she told me about it how wicked it wuz to take that 
money that would help the widder so much, and that 
mebby would have kep’ Loeezy here had she bought 
some comforts with it, and spend it all in such vain 
show, and I expostulated with her. 

Sez I: ‘* If Loeezy could speak, Widder Lummis, she 
would say that she would much ruther you would use 
this money for your own comfort than to use it in this 
way. And mebby it would save Huldy from over- 
workin’ just as Loeezy did and keep her with you.” 

‘* Yes,’’ sez her mother, who lived with her, and who 
wuz cryin’ in the chimney-corner, ‘‘ I’ve told Alminy 
not to git such extravagant things, and she’s took the 


By Josiah Allen's Wife 





OP awh BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


“THE MINISTER WAS SO ASTOUNDED THAT HE COULD 
NOT SPEAK FOR A NUMBER OF MINUTES” 


only good white petticoat in the house, which wuz hern, 
to make the dress hang right and flare out round 
the bottom.”’ 

‘* Mother, you keep still, you hain’t well. I am 
bound that folks shall say that Loeezy looks just as well 
as any other girl ever looked in Jonesville, and better. 
Mr. Hodder sez that it will be a beautiful sight.’ 

‘* All Sime Hodder cares for is the money,’’ sez the 
old lady, ‘* and he’s asked twice what he ort to for the 
monument.” 

‘* The monument!” sez I. 

‘* Yes, you know Hodder deals in grave-stuns, and 
Alminy has ordered a tall stun, as high agin as Loeezy, 
with poetry on it. Sime Hodder will git every cent of 
Loeezy’s money !’’ sez the old lady with a deep sithe. 

ca 

‘Mother, you keep still. I don’t see what ails 
Mother; she’s been sick for a week. I have kep’ out 
some of the money for necessaries to wear to the 
funeral ; you know Lhave. And the monument hain’t a 
over-costly one; it is a slim one, and he let me have it 
cheap considerin’ how high it is. And she wuz worthy 
of havin’ a higher one. And she wuz worthy of havin’ 
a stylish funeral, and she shall have one; it is the last 
thing I can do for her.” 

‘* No, it hain’t,’’ sez I, kinder wore out with what I 
see ; ‘‘ you can do another thing for her; you can use a 
little common-sense about her funeral expenses ; she 
would like that the best of anything; she thought a 
sight of common-sense and used it. Take enough of 
her money to give her a good, decent burial and let the 
rest stay where it is, so if sickness should come to you 
or your family you would have a little sunthin’ to fall 
back on, or git things you need for your own comfort 
or your mother’s, or for Huldy; a little cod-liver oil 
would help her cough, I believe ; the weather is change- 
able, and she ort to have good warm stockin’s and 
shues and underwear ; she looks dretful pimpin’.’’ 

‘* Yes,” sez the old lady, ‘‘ that’s jest what I say; 
Huldy is gittin’ ready to foller Loeezy fast as she can 
—old thin shues and no rubbers, cotton stockin’s and 
no warm underwear.”’ 

‘* Mother, keep still! Mother hain’t well,” sez 
Widder Lummis in a loud whisper ; ‘‘ and I think her 
mind is affected. I sha’n’t listen to her.”’ 

‘* My mind is as good as your’n!’’ sez the old lady, 
‘‘and better, enough sight! You’re jest like your 
father; he wuz all for show or he would left me 
sunthin’ to help myself with!” 
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But agin Widder Lummis said she wuz bound that 
Loeezy should have things as good as any other girl in 
Jonesville, and better. 

But I sez: ‘*‘ What good will it do Loeezy now? It 
won’t help her any. Her poor little cold feet that trod 
such a hard road here won't feel any warmer with white 
satin slippers on. The litthe worn, hard-workin’ hands 
won’t rest any better in white kid gloves. She is at rest 
with God, Sister Lummis, and happier than you and I are 
to-day I dun’t doubt. And if she could speak she would 
tell you not to use her money to make a foolish display, 
but to keep it to make your own life a little easier.”’ 

‘* That’s what I tell Alminy,’’ sez the old mother. 

‘* Mother, you know you hain’t well; you keep 
still.’” The old lady weighs ’most three hundred and 
looked the picture of health though dretful onhappy, 
but Alminy went on: 

‘* T spoze all Jonesville will turn out to the funeral, 
and folks from Zoar and Loontown; girls that have 
felt above Loeezy will be here, and they’ll see that she 
looks jest as well as they ever did, and better.’’ 

‘* But, Widder Lummis,”’ sez I, ‘‘ do you believe that 
Loeezy would like bein’ made a show of? You know 
how dretful bashful she wuz, never wanted to see any 


strangers when she wuz awake, and how would she felt 
if she thought when she lay asleep a mob of strangers 
would go crowdin’ through her room starin’ at her? 
Why, she would had a conniption fit, and I don’t believe 
she would like the idee of bein’ made a show of now. 
Poor little thing ! to be layin’ there onconscious, not able 
to help herself, and have all the folks from fur and near 
gazin’ at her and makin’ comments !’”’ 

‘* They’ ll see a good-lookin’ sight,’’ sez Alminy firmly. 

I see that it wouldn’t do no good to say anything 
more, and | left the old lady groanin’ and takin’ on, and 
Alminy defiant and bound to have her way. Widder 
Lummis had been to the city once to attend the funeral 
of a rich relation’s girl, and she wuz plannin’ this nigh 
as she could like that with what she had to do with 
and what she could borry. 

There wuz quite a good-sized bedroom off from the 
settin’-room, plenty big enough to hold the mourners, 
but no, she said that they must set upstairs. There 
wuzn’t any chamber only over that room, the kitchen 
bein’ nothin’ but a lean-to with nothin’ overhead. This 
chamber wuz a low onplastered room, reached by narrer 
stairs over the suller-way, but she wuz determined that 
they should go up there and set. 
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She had took some of the money and bought long 
crape mournin’ veils and black kid gloves, but didn’t 
have enough to git a hull suit for all on ’em, so the old 
lady had a chocklate-colored delane dress on with a 
long crape veil hangin’ down over it, and Huldy’s dress 
of cheap woosted wuz a kind of maroon color, but she 
had a long costly crape veil on, and black kid gloves two 
sizes too big, the ends of the fingers hangin’ down as 
if broke off for the occasion. 

She got the pasture from I sontown because his 
sermons wuz so flowery. Why, svumetimes the flowers 
wuz so thick in his discourses that you couldn’t see the 
solid ground at all, and I d’no as there wuz any ; | 
guess it wuz all flowers and foliage and nothin’ else. 
But he wuz very pretty and soft-lookin’ and a great 
favorite with the young females in his church. And 
the day of the funeral Euphrasia Dagget sez to me, 
gazin’ in a wrapped way at the pasture : 

‘*Oh, how sweet, how sweet the minister is; he 
reminds me always of sacred things. He reminds me,”’ 
sez she, ‘‘ of the Skripter.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ sez I, ‘‘ it duz speak of green pastures.”’ 

She didn’t like it, but I couldn’t help it. I guess he 
means well, but he’s kinder green actin’ and lookin’, and 
dretful affected in his ways. Loeezy never liked him, 
and I knowed that she would much preferred Elder 
Minkley, her own pasture, and the old lady wanted him, 
too. But no, the Widder Lummis wanted a flowery- 
showy discourse, and she had it. 

The day of the funeral wuzn’t a very pleasant one ; it 
wuz cloudy and kinder muggy; but there wuz sights 
and sights of folks there, the house wuz full and the 
wood-house, and lots of folks stood out in the front 
yard, and teams wuz hitched along the road ’most as 
fur as Grout Nickleson’s. The Widder Lummis had 
boasted about it and Sime Hodder wuz usin’ it for a 
sort of a advertisement, so Josiah thought. I started early 
and got a seat in the kitchen, and it filled up rapid. 
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Well, when the Widder Lummis started the mourners 
up them narrer stairs into the attick she had a real hard 
time. Her Ma bein’ so hefty and not wantin’ to go, 
mebby she hung back some, but ’tennyrate they had to 
boost her from behind and pull her in front, the stairs 
wuz so steep, and she reached the attick completely 
beat out and mad as a hen, and hain’t got over it to 
this:day. She jawed quite a good deal to Widder 
Lummis right there and called it all ‘‘ pesky nonsense, 
histin’ themselves up there jest to be fashionable.’’ It 
wuz a real warm day, too, for the time of year, and the 
heat overcome the hull on ’em and they come down 
pantin’. I guess nobody took any comfort up there 
only the Widder Lummis, and though she wuz mournin’ 
for Loeezy I hain’t a doubt she had her consolations. 
She had bought one of them big silver watches you can 
git for a dollar and had fastened a showy chain on it, 
but she took it out and consulted it often durin’ the funeral 
exercises, so Mike Larmuth’s widder told me; she wuz 
a fourth cousin and sot up there with the mourners. 

The sermon wuz a real showy one with considerable 
sentimental and affectin’ poetry in it and a great quan- 
tity of flowers, and I thought to myself how the Widder 
Lummis would enjoy it if she could hear it. But of 
course bein’ upstairs, and kep’ on a strain all the time 
to keep her Ma from belchin’ out, she couldn’t sense it 
much of any, and then it was dretful hot and crowded 
up there. One of the nigh mourners—it wuz Widder 
Lummis’s husband’s sister—told Betsy Slimpsey she 
had never enjoyed a near relation’s funeral so little as 
she did this, it wuz so stylish. 

As I have said, it wuz a narrer contracted place, 
crowded full, and only one little four-lighted winder and 
hot as an oven, but that wuzn’t the worst on’t. The 
chamber wuz onfinished and the boards wuzn’t nailed 
down, only laid down in a loose, careless way, and 
Widder Lummis’s sister, Lorena Adsit—a great over- 
grown, awkward thing about fourteen years old, and 
weighin’ two hundred—she made a misstep and 
stepped right down through the ceilin’, the plaster wuz 
thin, and right when the minister had got to the most 
thrillin’ and sentimental part of the discourse, and wuz 
lookin’ up toward the heavens in a wrapped way and 
sayin’ of the next world: 

**Oh, the curtain is drawed clost between us and 
that beautiful land; we hear no echo, no footfall, we 
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I— THE COMPTONS AND CUSHIERS 


ae I T MIDDAY of a 
A mid-June 
Sunday a 

| stream of people 
issuing from the 
Old North Church 
onthe Broad Street 
of Heathfield 
showed that divine 
service had closed. 
Drawn up at the 
curb in front of the 
church stood a 
shining closed car- 
riage with a spirited pair of bays and 
liveried coachman and footman. A 
handsome man of thirty-two or more, 
with his Prince Albert coat buttoned 
closely about a figure whose elegance 
of proportion inclined slightly to 
embonpoint, was waiting with manifest 
impatience on the pavement close at 
hand. Just behind his carriage stood 
all unpretentious open surrey with one 
staid family horse held by a driver 
whose only mark of livery was his 
beaver hat. These two alone were 
now left of a long line of equipages 
which had awaited the close of service. 
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A stout gentleman with a ruddy face 
and heavy white mustache, who now 
came down the path from the church 
door, paused to return the deferential 
greeting of the man by the carriage door. 

‘*Good-morning, Compton,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Mr. Holt’s value rises mightily 
when he sends another man to preach, 
heh?” 

‘* It certainly does, Mr. Binney,”’ 
returned the younger man, smiling with 
hearty acquiescence ; ‘‘ we are getting 
spoiled, I believe.’’ 

The elderly gentleman walked on. 

His home was just beyond the church 
edifice, a plain, substantial mansion. 
The men who had just exchanged 
grectings represented the two powerful 
manufacturing interests of Heathfield. 
Mr. Binney had created his own wealth. 
Mr. Laurence Compton had inherited 
his business and its great income from 
his father, who had been dead several 
years. 
_ As if drawn by the persistent gaze 
fixed upon them by the man at the 
carriage, two young ladies now slowly 
descended the steps of the church. 

Of the two girls one was tall, a demi- 
blonde, with smooth chestnut hair, fine, 
wide-open eyes, impassive in their 
expression ; the other was small and 
slight, with irregular features, dark eyes 
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which was otherwise that of a conven- 
tional drawing-room, dignified in its 
appointments, but full of subdued 
richness. 

On the shining mahogany table Holt 
noticed a great brass bow] of exquisite 
fresh roses, and lying beside it was a 
little heap of notes in square envelopes 
of faint tints and varying sizes, which 
had arrived during his absence. All 
were addressed in feminine handwri- 
ting. The unimportance of their con- 
tents he knew in effect as well as if he 
had read them —the delicate questions 
in casuistry, the artificial self-accusings, 
the flattering tributes to himself, the 
invitations to social events. Holt 
threw his straw hat upon the sofa and 
stood tor a moment looking with a 
strange expressioti at the table. 

He was six feet and a little over, a 
big, overgrown fellow not more than 
twenty-seven, with a healthy and vigor- 
ous leanness of limb and breadth of 
shoulder, a man not awkward, but 
clearly not graceful. His hair was 
nearly red, and he had the sensitive 
skin which belongs to that coloring, 
freckled across the high cheekbones, 
and reddened by sunburn, but white 
as milk on forehead and throat. His 
brows were straight and well defined, 
the eyes clear green-gray, the features 
rough-hewn but indicative of force and 
firmness. The mouth indeed at the 
moment had a dogged set, and the 
whole face, which bore traces of a 
sleepless night, indicated an unpleas- 
ant intensity of preoccupation. 
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His first movement now was to grasp 
the whole unopened, slippery heap of 
notes, gray, mauve, pearl and cream- 
tinted, and fling them with a quick, 
well-directed motion into the empty 
grate behind alow embroidered screen. 
He looked viciously next at the roses 
as if he had an impulse to fling them 
after the notes, then bit his lip and 
stood frowning harshly. 

The truth was that for the first time 
in his life it had been given the young 
clergyman to know what life in its hard 
reality was to hundreds of the people 
about him, and the impact of that reality 
served for the moment to produce a 
deadly loathing of the refinements and 
luxuries of his own life, which he had 
hitherto taken as a matter of course. 
Hence the half-insane passion which 
was raging now within him as he 
thought of the wretched tenement he 
had left in its sordid, squalid meanness. 

It was not that Holt had never seen 











full of arch roguery, and brown hair 
which was brushed in curly confusion 
away trom a low forehead. Hair and 
head in their captivating individuality 
of piquant grace were framed in by a broad black hat brim 
which, like the black gown, was of gauzy transparence. 
At her belt was a handful of deep pink roses. Her com- 
panion was faultlessly attired in turquoise and white, after 
a style which warned the observer of a French modiste, 
exclusive styles and prohibitive prices. 
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Both Cecilia Compton and Gladys Cushier would have 
been called by the gentleman who awaited them at the 
carriage door ‘‘ thoroughbred.’’ 

‘* At last,’’ he exclaimed, removing his hat with a cer- 
tain ironical gallantry. ‘‘I thought perhaps you had 
concluded to take up your abode in the sanctuary.”’ 

‘“We were hearing what kept Mr. Holt away from 
service, It’s all about that dreadful accident at the works 
last night, you know,’’ explained Miss Compton, plainly 
troubled. ‘* Two of the poor fellows died during the night. 
rhe third, they say, is alive still, but he simply will not let 
Mr. Holt go out of his sight for a moment, so you see he 
had to send Mr. Parrish to preach.”’ 

‘* I see,’’ said her brother. ‘‘ I must send my check at 
once. Sad enough, surely. Very decent of Holt to stand 
by the poor men. He is a fine fellow, a very fine fellow.’’ 

_‘* Dear me, Larry, have you got it, too?”’ exclaimed 
Gladys Cushier, ‘‘ I didn’t expect it of you.”’ 

“* What did you not expect, Glee?’” asked Compton 
with a swift change of tone. 

‘That you should join the adorers’ chorus,’”’ was the 
reply, with a slight deepening of her color. ‘* Not one 
word have I heard since I came home from c« yllege that was 


a ot, on, from, to or about that everlasting parson, the 
everend Murray Holt! I had it even at college. One 


of the girls knew him at Princeton and talked of him when- 


ever she could find any one to listen to her.”’ 
_ Haven't you seen him yet, Glee?”’ asked Cecil 
Compton in surprise. 

‘‘ LT have not! I not only have not seen the new minis- 
ter, the * bland, passionate, deeply religious’ and also 
unmarried Mr. Holt, but I can say in simple sincerity that 
I do not want to.” . 

, ‘* That will do very well to start with,’’ said Compton, 
smiling sardonically, ‘*but I will bet you a hundred roses 


ag MW ill be one of the worst cases in town before summer 
- Over, 


‘‘ AT AN OPEN UPPER WINDOW IN HER FATHER S HOUSE, BEYOND THE 


GARDEN, A MAN'S FACE, IN STILL, SET OUTLINE, WAS VISIBLE"’ 


‘* Laurence Compton,’’ protested Glee, ‘‘ you ought to 
know me better!”’ 

‘* You have not seen him yet,’’ said Cecil significantly. 

‘* Is he so terribly handsome ?”’ cried the girl impatiently. 

‘* Homely as the dickens!’’ said Compton with slow 
emphasis. ‘‘ Ah!’ turning suddenly at a sound of rus 
tling silk, ‘‘ the ladies have finished their little praise serv- 
ice!’’ Then, disregarding the footman, he assisted into 
the carriage a delicate, gray-haired lady, his mother, and 
that done hastened to place Mrs. Cushier in the waiting 
surrey. She was noticeably younger, a dark-eyed, ener- 
getic and active matron in the late forties. 

As Glee took her seat beside her mother in the easy 
open carriage, Laurence Compton lingered, with his eyes 
upon her face full of unconcealed admiration. 

‘* And you fly off again to-morrow!” he said regret- 
fully. ‘‘ It isn’t fair. Mrs. Cushier, can’t you cage this 
wild little bird of ours and hold her fast for a while ?”’ 

Mrs. Cushier shook her head with an indulgent laugh. 

Compton’s hat was in his hand. He had already 
retreated from the surrey. Cecil was calling him to hasten. 
The horses would not stand another minute. 

Compton sprang into his own carriage facing his mother 
and sister ; the footman closed the door with a sharp click, 
climbed to his place and at last the horses could start. An 
instant more and the surrey was abreast of the closed car- 
riage. Compton leaned from his window, then made a 
swift sign to Glee to look behind. , 

‘The parson!’? he murmured with a look of mock 
impressiveness. nee 

Glee held her head loftily and straight, retusing to turn, 
and both carriages rolled on. 

Up the street, approaching the church, a tall, broad- 
shouldered man in a gray flannel suit was Coming, a man 
with a homely, rough-hewn face, haggard in the noon light 
from his night’s vigil, and even grim. 


II—MURRAY HOLT 


URRAY HOLT crossed the stretch of velvety lawn before 

his house with long strides, and coming from the 
dazzling sunlight groped his way through the darkness of 
the closed house and entered a great dim room at the left 
of the entrance. The Gothic windows with their stained 
glass panes gave an ecclesiastical tone to the interior, 


INTERVENING 


poverty and suffering before. He 
thought he knew them well. He had 
come to the Old North Church of 
Heathfield, indeed, because he was 
told that, while the two great manutac- 
turers, Mr. Binney and Mr. Compton, were among. its 
members, the church in its tone was somewhat democratic, 
and might give a man a chance to do something toward 
bridging the ‘chasm between rich and poor. Heathfield 
had changed in these later years from a quiet residence 
town to something of a manufacturing centre, and the 
population among the operative class was rapidly increas- 
ing, and to some extent was altering the social life ot the 
Old North Church. 

The costly luxury of the manse was none of Holt’s 
choosing. He had tound his residence ready furnished by 
the church when he came to Heathfield less than a year 
before. He could not withhold appreciation of what had 
been done for him, and until the present hour he had 
enjoyed the beauty of his abode. But now he was experi- 
encing the fierce, hand-to-hand grip of that which he had 
only seen at long distance before —the grim tacts of labor 
and poverty, the world’s width between luxury and want. 


With face growing stern and gray, and his hands cold 
and interlocked hard behind him, he turned on his heel 
and began to pace the room. Steps were heard in the hall 
outside, and some one knocked at his door. Opening the 
door Holt found himself confronted by a man far below his 
own height, of delicate build, with keen, discerning eyes, 
well-cut features and a short, carefully trimmed gray beard 

** Oh, Doctor Cushier,’’ he said without asmile. ‘* How 
is Mrs. Fisher? Will you come in?’’ 

‘* No, thanks. She will have to keep still for a week or 
two probably. It is malaria. How are you, Mr. Holt? 
You look rather done for yourself. It was a bad affair 
down at the works.’? The doctor looked keenly at his 
pastor while speaking. 

‘* Tam all right, thank you,” said the other briefly. 

‘* This illness of Mrs. Fisher makes it a little awkward 
for you here,’’ persisted the doctor kindly. ‘‘ Come up to 
our house for a few days. We shall be alone this week ; 
Gladys is off again to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Thank you, Doctor, I am afraid I could not manage it.’’ 

‘**Then come to dinner to-morrow night, at least; I 
won’t take ‘ no’ for an answer to that.”’ 

‘* Allright. Very well. I'll come.’’ 

As the doctor left the house, well knowing that Holt 
accepted his invitation only to free himself from his 
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persistence, the young man threw himself upon a broad 
sofa, and in another moment was heavily asleep. 

The doctor as he crossed the !awn said to himself: 
‘* We shall have to keep an eye upon you, young man. 
You are worse off at this minute than your housekeeper. 
I always held that that house might not be healthy. That 
medizval business is very pretty for a photograph, but 
it’s death on folks unless it is looked after.” 


Ill —A LITTLE HARMLESS FAMILY FRICTION 


“| HOPE you will enjoy your walk,”’ said Mrs. ‘Cushier 

to the trim nurse who passed her on the shaded 
veranda, a parasol in one hand and a large basket in the 
other. With a composed smile and words of thanks the 
nurse turned and tripped down the long walk to the gate, 
proceeding in the direction of Heathfield. 

The Cushiers’ house, a low, rambling brown cottage 
with a square tower and a picturesque red roof, was set 
in a charming, old-fashioned garden, just at the outer 
limits of the town. From the level of this garden rose 
a low hill on which stood a white and shining Italian 
villa, very new and very large, the Compton residence, 
whose marble-pillared loggia looked down upon the 
square brown tower in which Gladys Cushier had her 
own bright and breezy chamber. 

Mrs. Cushier wore her bonnet and she also carried a 
parasol. It was July and the early afternoon was 
uncomfortably warm. In the open door of the house, 
in a cool white gown, stood her daughter Gladys. 

‘1 cannot quite see, dear mamma,”’ she said, con- 
tinuing a dialogue which the nurse’s exit had inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ how you can suggest such a thing. Even 
7 should consider it— why, impossible, you know.”’ 

‘* There is nothing indeficate about it whatever, Glee,”’ 
replied Mrs. Cushier with slight asperity. ‘‘ You must 
know there is not or I should not ask you. He is quite 
convalescent, dressed as usual, can move about his 
sitting-room —everything of the kind. And here you, 
the daughter of his physician, of his parishioners, of 
his host, will not so much as sit for an hour or two 
with him to read aloud and see that he has what he 
needs! I call it simply prudish, and, I must add, 
Gladys, distinctly disobliging.”’ 
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‘*T hate being disobliging, dearest,’’ said Glee with an 
affectionate and very slightly penitent little moue, ‘* and 
it seems rather new, doesn’t it, for me to be prudish ?’’ 
and she could not forbear her low, mischievous laughter. 
‘* T will do anything else to help you, little mamma, but 
I feel my vocation at last so plainly declared! I am to 
be the one woman in Heathfield who neither runs after 
the Reverend Murray Holt, nor walks after him, nor 
even sits beside him. You see I really have a species of 
mortal antipathy to a man so run after. But I’ll tell 
you,”’ she cried with a sudden burst of confident zeal, 
‘* ll go over and get Cecil. That’s the very thing. 
She would adore to sit with Mr. Holt.”’ 

‘* But you don’t consider it proper, I thought, for a 
girl to sit with him ex /éle-a-téle ?’’ retorted her mother 
quickly. 

‘* It is just as one feels about those things,’’ said Glee, 
pursing up her lips a bit and trying to fence. ‘‘ I have 
that delicate, maidenly shrinking, don’t you know ?— 
from being left for a long afternoon with this parson- 
person, which makes it decidedly not the thing—/or 
me! Cecil, on the other hand, would jump at the 
chance,”’ 

‘* Indeed she would,’’ murmured Mrs. Cushier with a 
mildly sarcastic smile. ‘‘ She has been working for it 
ever since the first day Mr. Holt sat up.” 

‘* Then do, for sweet mercy’s sake, mamma, let her 
labors be rewarded. She would make such excellent 
use of her time.’”’ 

Mrs. Cushier nodded a vexed but emphatic assent. 
‘* Only too good,’’ she said shortly. ‘* I utterly object 
to throwing those two together in this intimate fashion. 
You can imagine yourself what it may lead to.” 

‘* But why in the world shouldn’t you let it lead— 
even to the altar if that’s the place you have in mind?”’ 
queried Glee saucily. 

‘* Because,’’ was her mother’s incomplete answer. 

‘* Why not let Cecil Aave Mr. Holt, mamma?’ pur- 
sued Glee, without further indirection. 

‘* Imagine having Cecil Compton for our minister’s 
wife !’’ said Mrs. Cushier with disapproval of an evident 
sincerity. ‘‘Il am very fond of Cecil, of course, but 
she is not the right sort for a minister’s wife, and you 
know that just as well as I do, Glee. Besides, it would 
make any amount of trouble in the church if Mr. Holt 
married at all.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ replied Glee with great gravity, ‘‘ of course 
that is so. He would lose his immense popularity 
among the marriageable girls. All those he did not 
marry would lay it up against him, and as he can’t very 
well, with our Occidental restrictions, marry more than 
one, there would be only one on his side. Poor man! 
He is certainly in a hard place.”’ 

. he 
‘* | understand, Glee,”’ said her mother with dignity, 
‘* that you are poking fun at me as well as at Mr. Holt, 
but it makes no difference. Facts are facts, and an 
unmarried man in the ministry has far more attraction 
than a married one.”’ 

‘* But haven’t I heard that Mr. Holt has no idea of 
marrying at all? That he is married to his profession ?”’ 
asked Glee with much seriousness. ‘‘ Dearman! How 
touching! It adds, doesn’t it?’’ and she set her charm- 
ing head on one side and looked at her mother with 
eyes full of mischief. 

‘*Glee,’’ said Mrs. Cushier severely, ‘‘ if you would 
sit with your pastor for an hour, if you could once even 
see the man, you would cease your ridicule. If Mr. 
Holt has any such ideas, which I am sure nobody ever 
heard him express, it is because he is so thoroughly in 
earnest.”’ 

‘* Don’t you think, mamma dear, that that makes it 
quite safe for Cecil? It seems to me such high ideals as 
his might stand two hours of Cecil’s company! And 
when you think of the privilege, the joy it will be to her, 
why then——”’ 

** Run along then if you must,’’ said Mrs. Cushier ill- 
pleased, but forced to consent since the carriage wheels 


already crunched the driveway gravel. ‘* But under- 
stand, you willful girl, that if Cecil can’t come you will 
have to do it yourself. I can have no more argument.” 

‘* Cecil will come, mamma!’’ Glee called back confi- 
dently as she ran swiftly across the lawn and on bya 
long, box-bordered path which led through the Cushiers’ 
old-fashioned garden to the Comptons’ tennis-court. 

It was three weeks since the night when Murray Holt, 
obedient to Doctor Cushier’s invitation, had come out 
there to dinner with the ‘‘ fever-frost’’ already on him, 
though he did not know it. The big, strong fellow had 
been seized at dinner with a hard chill, and almost without 
his knowledge or consent had been packed off to bed in 
the Cushiers’ guest apartment. There he had lain ever 
since, out of kindness and pity on the part of his hosts, 
of necessity on his own part, since where else could he 
go, Heathfield having no hospital and his housekeeper 
also being ill? 

Although sharp in access the fever had proved easily 
controllable by the wise doctor, and already Holt was 
convalescent. 

Meanwhile, ten days since, Gladys Cushier had 
returned from her house-party to find her father’s house 
given over to the tiresome needs of an alien, and an alien 
toward whom she herself cherished a fixed prejudice. 
All the gayeties to which she had looked forward to 
celebrate her home-coming were sacrificed to ‘‘ this 
everlasting petted and pampered parson,”’ as she styled 
him puro | ay The house was hushed, its occupants all 
preoccupied with the persona non graia. Decidedly the 
daughter of the house resented it. 


IV—THE FACE AT THE WINDOW 


“ LEE! What makes you in such a dashing hurry? 
Stop a bit.” 

** T can’t, Larry; can’t, honestly.” 

The girl, emerging from a side entrance of the Compton 
villa, was softly gliding through the broad colonnade 
where Laurence Compton sat smoking. He was at her 
side in an instant. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ 

He was crossing the lawn with her now. 

‘* Matter enough. I never knew worse. 
the limit.’’ 

‘* Hurry and tell me.”’ 

‘*T am doomed to sit this whole long afternoon and 
prattle to the only man I have ever truly hated.’’ 

‘* Holt?”’ 

‘* Yes, he and not another.’’ 

‘* Where’s the nurse ?”’ 

‘* Gone for her constitutional, according to the laws 
of the Medes and Persians which alter not.’’ 

‘* And your mother ?’’ 

‘* Oh, a Mothers’ Meeting which she had utterly for- 
gotten until lunch-time. She had to prepare in a great 
hurry. Then I ran over to get Cecil.” 

‘* And Madame Perrure is here ?’’ 

‘* Precisely. With five gowns to try on before five- 
fifteen, and there you have it.’’ 

‘* Hard on Cecil! I fancy she tore her hair.’’ 

‘* I call that brotherly tact, but to tell the truth, Larry, 
she did.” 

‘* Of course she did,’’ and Compton tossed away the 
end of his cigar and opened the low gate in the hedge 
which divided the two estates. For a single moment 
they stood together at the gate, Glee with her curly hair 
blowing about, her piquant face with its merry eyes 
lifted to the look of gentle, well-bred concern fixed upon 
her. Laurence Compton’s manner, like his profile, was 
always admitted to be perfect, and the girl distinctly 
liked both. There was a vague but keen expectation in 
the two families that this summer would witness the cul- 
mination of the long-drawn and still indefinite relation 
between him and his charming neighbor. 

‘* | wish I could help you out, little girl.’’ 

Glee flushed at the fast words. What right had he to 
speak to her like this? And yet she half liked it that he 
took the right. She reminded herself that he was ten 
years older, and had known her all her life. 


Gn 


Just then, glancing past him to escape his eyes, which 
did not mean to let her escape, Glee caught sight of 
something that startled her. At an open upper window 
in her father’s house, beyond the intervening garden, a 
man’s face, in still, set outline, was visible. 

The window was thickly framed in vines, and faded 
roses swung across its dark, open square, but they failed 
to conceal that wan, almost spectral face with its stead- 
fast, forward gaze, wholly averted from herself. The 
features were rugged and unbeautiful ; how unlike those 
of the man at her side! The startling thing was that 
through the physical weakness, so obvious upon them, 
there shone out in sharp contrast an inward strength of 
some kind. What kind was it? Glee could not tell, 
only she knew that it was a look she never had seen in 
just that degree. A hand lay along the broad window- 
sill—a big, bony, bleached, man’s hand. It lay so 
weakly, its power so inadequate to its proportions, it 
seemed to tell a whole story in a second of time. It 
was a story with a touch of pathos in it, too, which for 
all her light and merry mood sent a quick pang to the 
girl’s heart and made her eyes tender. ‘‘ 1 wonder,’ 
she was thinking, ‘‘ if ha¢ is what he is like.’’ 

They passed through the gate. 

‘** Well, never mind, Larry,’’ said Glee, ‘‘ I shall live 
through it probably. I have youth in my favor, you 
know,”’ aul he smiled. 

Compton, whose back was toward the house, won- 
dered at the subtle change in her mood for all her droll- 
ery. He dimly felt that the firm, fresh force of her 
resistance to the situation was spent, and that somewhat 
suddenly. She meanwhile was receiving, as they passed 
down the box-bordered walk, the first faint stirring of 
a desire to come into the presence of the man whose face 
they both now saw plainly. It would, after all, be 
rather interesting on the whole, she reflected, but her 
reflection was quickly interrupted. Compton had caught 
a glance and a motion of the hand from the window 
above, for their approach was now observed. 

** Excuse me, Glee, I think Mr. Holt wants to speak 
with me.” 

With this Compton turned rapidly into another path 
leading to the side of the low, rambling house, while the 


Really, it is 


girl joined her mother at the front, where she was now 
seated in the carriage. 

Before there was time to explain Compton appeared. 

‘* Mr. Holt has chosen me for his companion, Glee,’’ 
he said smiling. ‘‘ You see I can help you this time, 
after all. I put myself willingly in your place. In fact, | 
would do more than that for you; wouldn’t I, Mrs. 
Cushier ?”’ 

‘* Did he propose it?’’ asked both ladies at once. 

‘* Yes, really. He says he is going to do a bit of 
writing presently, for which he would rather be alone 
than to have any one about, much as he appreciates 
everybody’s kindness. Now, for a while, perhaps an 
hour or so, he invites me to sit with him. Shall I go 
up directly ?’’ 


‘*How simply fine,’’ murmured Glee with forced 
enthusiasm. 
‘* Thank you so much, Laurence. You are sure you 


can spare the time?’’ said Mrs. Cushier politely, and 
so saying drove off well satisfied. 

Compton disappeared up the stairs, and Glee, having 
her own way and her afternoon wholly to herself, was 
surprised to find herself not better pleased. 

‘* It is Emerson, I believe,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ who 
says that with consistency a great soul has nothing what- 
ever to do. Possibly I ama great soul. It begins to 
look like it.’’ 

Before Glee had time to enter the house a boy came 
up the walk and handed her a long florist’s box. It was 
addressed to Mr. Holt. 

‘** In the absence of the nurse and mamma I suppose I 
ought to take care of the flowers,’’ thought Glee, dis- 
mally remembering that every vase in the house had 
been filled already and sent up to the sick man’s room. 

Resorting to the china-closet she brought forth and 
filled with water a cut-glass berry-dish which she placed 
on the veranda table. Then sitting down beside it she 
opened the box, which contained exactly five dozen 
superb La France roses. First of all, womanlike, she 
fished out the card. 

The card was inclosed in an envelope which was 
closely sealed and addressed in a lady’s hand. 

op 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ flouted Glee, tossing up her chin, ‘‘ I 
know your kind, and there are as many of you as there 
are of your roses. If Mr. Holt were middle-aged and 
married how many roses would he get, I wonder? 
A man who likes that kind of thing——’”’ but here 
her meditation was broken by the Comptons’ colored 
coachman, who came around the house bearing an 
immaculate white basket of late strawberries from the 
greenhouses. 

‘* Shall I set them down here, Miss Cushier?’’ he 
asked with a patient smile ; ‘‘ they’s for the Reverend 
Holt.” 

He had come on these errands exceeding often during 
the past three weeks. 

‘* Yes, Peter, right there on the stand,’’ said Glee 
cheerfully. ‘‘ I'll see that ‘the Reverend Holt’ gets 
them all right,’’ and she went on with her roses, but only 
for a moment, for in at the open front gates a phaéton 
was turning, in which sat a lady in deep mourning, with 
a maiden, pretty and exquisitely clad, beside her. 

Glee rose to receive the visitors with a hypocritical 
smile of welcome, knowing perfectly that they cared not 
a rush to see her. 

It was palpable that the visitors had expected to find 
their pastor visible by this time, and the pretty girl took 
no — to conceal her disappointment. Her mother 
had brought a remarkable new brand of beef juice, 
which she was ‘‘ so anxious for Mr. Holt to try. It was 
so upbuilding. She hoped he would not think her too 
a, but she knew there would be enough to bring 
1im flowers,”’ etc., etc. 

At last they were off, toilettes, apologies, disappoint- 
ment and all. Glee made haste to get her last rose 
stem into the water, and to nestle the sealed note cun- 
ningly among the flowers, and started into the house 
withthe bowl. Butagainshe heard wheels. Anexpress 
wagon drove in now and the driver delivered a great 
box from Favor’s, the Broadway florist. Glee put down her bowl, 
wrote Mr. Holt’s name in the yellow-leaved book and unfastened 
the box. Orchids this time, startling and uncanny, Glee thought 
them, and retreated, closing the house door after her with decision. 

‘“‘Pve sat at the receipt of custom long enough,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ Clara can take care of the procession after this. No 
wonder she says, poor girl, that it takes one person’s time to look 
after the things that are sent to Mr. Holt. But how I do despise 
women who pursue a man after this sort, and vet more, the type of 
man who draws to himself this particular kind of homage! He 
poses as a kind of clerical hero, evidently, but the kind to whom 
flattery is as the breath of their nostrils. He must be at heart a 
rampant egoist, and yet _—-’’ the glimpse of the parson’s face at 
the window suddenly recurred to her memory. ‘‘ He did not look 
it,’’? she concluded. 

By this time Glee had reached the upper hall, the bowl of roses 
in her hands, the strawberry basket dangling from two fingers 
underneath the roses, the box of orchids under one arm, the can of 
beef juice securely tucked under the other, and the front of her 
dress skirt nipped between her white teeth. 

cp 

The wide upper hall was dusky and dim with shade. Not a 
sound broke the hushed silence. On the right a door stood half 
open into Mr. Holt’s sitting-room. Glee stood irresolute, her 
skirt dropping from her teeth. Should she proceed to tap at the 
open door of that shrine and place before its divinity the latest 
consignment of his incense, retreating then with haste demure and 
cold as a mere messenger? That would seem the natural thing to 
do. Her mother would have delivered these things as a matter of 
course. But she was not her mother. She had proposed to her- 
self never to enter that room while the unwelcome guest remained. 
She knew that he had flowers galore, and notes galore already, 
likewise beef juice. Much incense had been burned in the morn- 
ing hours. It would not hurt him to wait a bit. Besides — here 
Glee placed her bow! of roses and the strawberries on a table and 
sank into a low armchair, letting her other burdens drop by her 
side — it was so deadly still. She could not enter in this strange, 
insistent silence. 

Then as she sat and the warm summer stillness remained like a 
spell unbroken, Glee began to fancy something uncanny, even 
sinister, in its quality. There was absolutely no sound on the 
whole upper floor of the house save the tick-tack of the tall old clock 
in the corner and the vibration of her own quickened breath. 

How could those two men be so still? The moments passed. 
A strange uneasiness mastered Glee’s imagination. Not so much 
as a syllable or a rustle came from that half-opened door. What 
could be passing behind it ? 


(CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL) 
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HERE MR. DREW LIVES IN SUMMER WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER: A HAPPY DOMESTIC TRIO 


John Drew and His Daughter 


By Gustav Kobbe, Author of ‘The Child of the Opera House,’’ etc. 





OHN DREW is, to men, a glass 


studies at the convent she was sent to a 





of fashion. His trousers 
are always pressed without 
a break in the crease ; his 
cuffs are always at exactly 
the correct distance from 
the end of his coat-sleeves ; 
his clothes are invariably 
cut after the latest fashion. That the 
actor likes to dress well and has a taste 
for it there is no doubt. He has also a 
fondness for society, and attends social 
functions whenever his engagements 
permit. The personal knowledge of 
society which he has thus attained has 
served him well in his ‘‘society ’’ rdles, 
and has made him a ‘ ‘society ’’ actor. 








~~ 





7 noted ‘‘ finishing school’’ in Paris, and 
then went to Dresden, where she 
studied German and music. 


h 


HEN the daughter returned to 

America at the conclusion of her 
studies the father had risen in his pro- 
fession, been introduced to the public as 
a ‘‘star,’’ and his success as such made 
it possible for him both to prolong his 
seasons in New York and to rent a 
complete house in West Twenty-first 
Street. Here the family set up house- 
keeping on a somewhat larger sale, and 
the entertaining of friends began. Miss 
‘* Bee’’ was ‘‘introduced”’ to society 














at a ‘‘ tea’’ given by her mother and 





But John Drew is more than a society 
“ man. If he likes society, and so- 
ciety likes him, there is also a very 


decided domestic side to his nature, and his home in the 
summer sees a thoroughly domesticated man. Here he 


lives with his wife and daughter: a happy domestic trio. 
Mrs. Drew was a Miss Josephine Baker, of a theatrical 
family, her parents being on the stage, and her brother, 
Lewis Baker, being now a member of Mr. Drew’s company. 
She herself was an actress when she married John Drew. 
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MR. DREW IS VERY FOND OF DOGS 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BYRON 


THE DREW COTTAGE AT EASTHAMPTON IS AN UNPRETENTIOUS SHINGLE SUMMER HOUSE 


Very soon after her marriage, which occurred just twenty- 
three years ago, she left the stage, and she never has 
returned to it. 

The couple set up housekeeping in an apartment in 
West Fifty-fifth Street, in New York City. It was small, 
but they made it very attractive and artistic. As the 
tastes of husband and wife were similar they led a quiet 

and refined domestic life. He always made it a 

point of having supper after the play in their own 

apartment and often he brought home one or two 
personal friends. They were pleasant little supper 
parties ; entirely informal and therefore thoroughly 
agreeable. In this home the Drews’ daughter, 

Louise, was born and spent her childhood. She was 

formerly a member of her father’s company, and when 

the father was traveling the daughter, during her first 
season on the stage, was thus always with him, and 

as Mrs, Drew accompanied them the domestic circle 

was happily kept together whether the actor was 

playing in New York or elsewhere. Miss Drew is 
now about twenty-one years old, but she still retains 
the nickname of ‘‘ Bee’? —a contraction of ‘‘ Bébé,”’ 
the French equivalent for ‘‘ Baby.” 
“p 
R. AND MRS. DREW’S daughter is much to them, 
and it was a Satisfaction to both parents when 
they discovered that she showed not only a desire to 
adopt their profession as hers, but also that she had 
inherited distinct qualifications for the art. The 
parents have given the girl every educational advan- 
tage, and have exercised the greatest care in her 
training. During their residence in New York she 
was placed in an excellent private school, after which 
she attended a convent in Philadelphia. When the 
father was obliged to go abroad and play with the 

Augustin Daly company in London they embraced 

the opportunity to take her with them and place her 

in a convent in Boulogne. She quickly became pro- 

ficient in French, and pleased her parents by winning 

a prize for an article written in French and published 

in the convent paper soon after her acquirement of 

the language. This gratified the father particularly, 

since John Drew is a very good French scholar, and 

French is a language almost as familiar in the little 

Drew family circle, and spoken almost as much, as 

English. When Mr. Drew and his wife entertained 

Monsieur Coquelin at dinner, during the last 

Coquelin-Bernhardt tour in America, the conversa- 

tion around the Drew table was carried on in French. 

After the daughter had finished her preliminary 


father, and the girl became as much 
beloved by friends as by parents. Her 
father then suggested that she make a 
tentative appearance on the stage, which she did with him 
in ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ playing the part of ‘‘ Betty Taylor,’’ 
the pretty Maryland girl. Her regular début may, however, 
be said to have occurred the following year, when her 
father gave her the rdle of ‘‘ Nora Vining ’’ in ‘*’The Second 
in Command.”’ And it pleased the father to note the 
pleasure of his audiences in his daughter’s work. Just as 
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ON THE ROAD TO EASTHAMPTON 
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he himself started when he was nineteen with his mother, 
the venerable and esteemed Mrs. John Drew, so the 
daughter also started with one of her parents. 

Three years ago the Drews spent a summer at 
Easthampton, Long Island, and liked the place and its 
environs so much that they decided to build a cottage — 
really the first home of their own. The town itself is 
quiet and picturesque, and the Drew cottage ts an artistic 
but unpretentious shingle summer house. It is enough 
out of the world for the actor, after a long season, to 
‘* lay off”’ and find total relaxation and the absence of 
all formality, and yet sufficiently close to the more 
fashionable and society-loving colony at Southampton, 
a few miles off, to be of that world when the desire 
comes. There the actor and his family spend the entire 
summer, or at any rate, a large part of it, and there the 
trio have a happy time in the *‘open.’’ 


op 


‘ENNIS is the actor’s favorite: game afoot, and at it he 
plays with much skill and zest. His daughter plays 
a good game, and so the two struggle for supremacy in 
many a game to their own delight and health and to the 
enjoyment of their friends. To the average man of fifty 
—for John Drew has reached that point in his life, albeit 
he neither looks, feels nor acts it—the quieter game of 
golf would be preferable to tennis. But golf is not 
strenuous enough for Mr. Drew, so after he had learned 
it, and tried it for a while, he dropped it. 





HE earth is broader than it is tall by twenty- 

k seven miles. Our Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has just computed this measurement 
as a result of surveys covering thirty years 
and costing, all told, half a million dollars. 
Now suppose that we dig two straight tun- 
nels, one connecting the North with the 
South Pole, the other joining a point on the 
Equator, in Sumatra, with another spot, on 
the same circle, in Ecuador — both penetrat- 
ing the earth’s centre. The polar tunnel would be 7899 
miles long; the Equatorial shaft, 7926 miles from mouth 
to mouth. Now, if you were to leave the North Pole 
for the South, and I Sumatra for Ecuador, and if we 
were both to depart at noon on Monday by mile-a- 
minute express, of regular and continuous speed, you 
would arrive at your destination at 11:39 P. M. Saturday, 
while I would reach mine at 12:06 A, M. Sunday. 





The North Pole is Continually Moving. It is per- 
petually roving within the limits of a circle sixty feet 
in diameter. What is the North Pole to-day is not the 
North Pole to-morrow. The true North Pole has been 
known to travel more than four feet in a week, while 
sometimes it has required more than a month to cover 
a yard. Suppose that you and I were to sail from 
opposite points to discover this turning point. We 
will say that you, with your astronomic instruments, 
planted your flag upon the exact North Pole six months 
ago, and then went away. I, arriving to-day, make 
equally accurate calculations and plant my flag also 
upon the true North Pole. My flag is probably forty 
feet from yours, yet neither of us isin error. To-morrow 
the elusive little tip-top of the earth will have slipped 
away from both of us. And if I were to claim a build- 
ing lot, the cornerstone of which was marked by this 
North Pole, a strange predicament would follow. I 
should have to place my fences upon casters and keep 
them continually moving in order to mark strictly my 
own reservation,» Our Naval Observatory now employs 
an astronomer whose sole duty it is to keep track of the 
migratory and nomadic poles. And this he can do, by 
aid of his instruments, without leaving Washington. 


An Ocean of Molten Gold is believed to lie under us. 
If we dug a straight tunnel through the centre of the earth, 
and went down into it, we would probably find, at a 
depth of a dozen miles or so, rocks of a semi-molten con- 
dition, like taffy. Ten miles farther we would be 
engulfed on all sides by a material like molten glass. 
At fifty miles we would find ourselves surrounded per- 
haps by seas of molten silver, lead and zinc, and, below 
these, hot, liquid iron, copper and nickel. Farther on 
we would pass through oceans of red-hot gold, platinum 
and other of the rarest metals. Penetrating still deeper 
we would pass through a realm of seething fire, forming 
and decomposing the elements of which the earth is 
composed, 


Our Oceans are Vast Gold Mines. In their sixty- 
five quintillions of cubic feet of water are restlessly toss- 
ing about seventy-five billion tons of gold: enough to 
give every person on earth $3,382,400. Were all this 
water to freeze and be cut into cubes a foot in dimen- 
sion, a pillar built of the blocks of ice piled one upon 
another would penetrate upward more than a quad- 
rillion of miles, or farther than some of the fixed stars. 


The Deepest Abyss in the Sea, lately sounded just 
eastward of our new island of Guam, by our cable ship 
‘* Nero,’’ extends six miles below the surface of the 
Pacific. Fishes brought from this depth explode at the 
surface of the sea, as a result of freedom from the enor- 
mous pressure to which they are accustomed. Were 
you to lie at the bottom of this abyss the pressure upon 
each square foot of your body would be equal to that of 
a pillar of lead weighing more than two million pounds. 
In other words, you would be crushed toa pulp. Were 
our earth to dry up and become an arid sphere like the 
moon, as some scientists predict will be the case, the 
last remnant of mankind, tenaciously clinging to life at 
the bottom of this vast pit, and there lingering to cool 
his parched throat with the last drop of earth’s water, 
would see the hilltops of Guam towering higher above 
him than the loftiest peak of the Himalayas. 


. 


The actor’s favorite mode of exercise, however, is on 
horseback, and every fair day, and sometimes wet days 
as well, sees him and his daughter in the saddle. 
Each has a favorite horse, and in no exercise does Mr. 
Drew show his physical ‘‘fitness ’’ so well as on these 
long rides over the Long Island roads. All the roads 
within forty miles of Easthampton know the pair and the 
Drew ponies. The actor does not maintain a large 
stable. He keeps only three or four ponies, but they 
are of good blood, and not of the ‘“‘lagging”’ kind. 
Formerly he rode to hounds a good deal, but he has 
almost dropped this sport, feeling that he cannot afford 
the risk of a broken rib or bruised shoulder. Hence 
fox-hunting and riding to hounds do not see as much of 
him as they used to. Yet about once each season the 
old flame kindles in the blood, and then if there happen 
to be a pack of hounds in the Shinnicock Hills, not far 
from the Drew cottage, he indulges himself, and is as 
clean over his fences as any one in the field. During 
the winter he keeps himself in trim by a dash in the 
saddle whenever the opportunity presents. He plays 
much at court-tennis, See particularly skillful, and 
enjoys it because, as he says, ‘‘ it is a rattling good 
game and a hard one.” He is also a capital fencer. 
But it is, naturally, in the summer that he can indulge 
himself constantly, and then between the saddle, the 
tennis court and the surf, the actor being a strong and 
excellent swimmer, he gets himself in prime condition 
for the hard winter’s work before him. 


This Wonderful World of Ours 


By John Elfreth Watkins, Jr. 


The Earth is a Magnet, according to discoveries 
lately made by our Weather Bureau. It receives its 
magnetism from the sun, which is itself a lodestone. 


The Deepest Hole in the Earth ever dug is in the 
coal-fields of Paruschowitz, Upper Silesia. It extends to 
a depth of 6570 feet, or a mile and a quarter. 


The Age of the Earth is fifteen billion years. Thisis 
the mean estimate of Professor W. J. McGee, the geol- 
ogist and ethnologist. His maximum estimate is fifteen 
trillion, and his minimum estimate twenty million years. 
Lord Kelvin, the great physicist, estimates that the max- 
imum age of the earth is a hundred million years. 


Our Atmosphere extends five hundred miles upward, 
according to the most recent theories. It was formerly 
held that there was no air above sixty miles, but astrono- 
mers observe that meteors, which are bright only when 
traveling through our atmosphere, are sometimes appar- 
ently as high above our heads as five hundred miles. 


The Highest Clouds reach ten miles above our heads. 
These are the white, feathery forms of fine fibrous texture 
which we see against the blue sky on a clear day. 
Although apparently motionless they travel from seventy- 
five to ninety miles an hour. They are highest in mid- 
summer and lowest in midwinter, when they sometimes 
descend to within three miles and a half of us. 


The Tallest Clouds are the thunder heads which we 
most commonly see on summer afternoons. Our 
Weather Bureau, which recently coéperated with 
European countries to survey all forms of clouds, esti- 
mates that the largest are seven miles and a half tall 
from base tosummit. Their bases seldom hover nearer 
than a mile above our heads. 


The Lowest Clouds are within half a mile of us com- 
monly. These are the horizontal sheets of lifted fog 
which we see in misty weather, and their normal speed 
is twenty-three miles an hour. 


The Highest Human Dwelling is the Buddhist clois- 
ter Hanlé in Kashmir, British India. Here, at a height 
of over three miles above sea level, one hundred peo- 
ple, mostly Buddhist lamas or priests, live the year 
round. To a height of about four miles ventures the 
condor, which, of all living things, frequents the greatest 
altitudes. 


The Greatest Height Ever Reached by man is seven 
miles. The aéronaut Glaisher was carried thus far, in 
a balloon, in 1862. Were you to repeat this voyage you 
would have to breathe oxygen from bottles after reaching 
a point five miles and a half up. A little past six miles 
unconsciousness would ensue and the remainder of your 
voyage would be a blank. 


The Coldest Place on Earth, inhabited by man, is 
Verkhoyansk, above the Arctic Circle, in Northeastern 
Siberia. The thermometer there drops to ninety degrees 
below zero in January, but sometimes rises to eighty- 
six degrees above zero, in the shade, in July, dropping, 
however, to the freezing point on the warmest summer 
nights. The population of this uncomfortable town 
numbers about one thousand. Heavy rains in autumn 
subject them to frequent floods. Both animals and 
vegetables in the region are stunted. 


The Hottest Place in the World is the interior of the 
Great Sahara Desert, Africa, where the thermometer 
rises to 122 degrees. 


The Wettest Place is Greytown, Nicaragua, where 
the mean annual rainfall is 260 inches. 


The Place of Least Rain is Port Nolloth, in South 
Africa, where less than an inch sometimes falls in a year. 


The Sunniest Place on Earth is either the great 
Sahara or the desert of Arabia. The cloudiest place is 
in Northern Russia, the southwest coast of Peru, or the 
coast of French Kongo, Africa, all being about the same 
in this respect. 


JOHN DREW’S literary tastes and his reading differ from 

those of other men. He has no fixed line of reading 
and scarcely any pronounced preferences. He calls his 
reading Sdenthiee” one thing one day, and some- 
thing very different the next. He believes that, for an 
actor, this reading is the best—‘*‘ getting hold of every- 
thing that I can,’’ as he says. Books surround him, and 
the hears in the Easthampton cottage is much used. 
The daughter’s musical tastes bring this atmosphere 
into the home, and in those tastes she is joined by her 
mother. Mementoes of the artistic triumphs of the 
actor’s distinguished father and mother abound in John 
Drew’s home. But the atmosphere which dominates 
the home is that of the strong domestic ties which bind 
together the mother, father and daughter in the deepest 
devotion. For that, the family life is particularly con- 
spicuous. For while'it may be truly said of John Drew 
that he is a society man, he is, above all else, a family 
man devoted to his wife and daughter. 


> 
In Explanation of this Series : 


This is the sixth of a series of articles describing, with entirely new 
and authentic information, and illustrating with new photographs taken 
especially for the series, the lives of the popular actors and actresses as 
they are lived off the stage: the men and women who stand for clean, 
honest work in their profession, each in his or her own line. The 
series, as it progresses, will show “The Real William Gillette,’”’ 
** Maude Adams and Her Long Island Home” and “‘ Edward Sothern 
and His Home Life.” 





Man Has Dwelt on Earth 100,000 years, according to 
archzologists who have dug out human remains from 
ancient layers of soil in the Old World. Similar dis- 
coveries near Trenton, New Jersey, indicate that America 
has been inhabited at least five thousand and perhaps 
twenty thousand years. 


There are 1,500,000,000 People on earth to-day, 
according to the most reliable estimate. Thirty-two and 
a quarter million people die each year; nearly a hundred 
thousand each day ; over four thousand each hour. But 
while sixty-seven of our fellow-mortals die each minute, 
seventy are born. And faster than the tick of the second 
hand of your watch one soul makes its exit and another 
its entrance into our realm. 


The Longest Span of Life is that of the elephant, 
which will survive two centuries. 


The Shortest Span of Life is that of the mayfly, which 
hatches, mates, lays and dies within a few hours, seeing 
the sun set but twice and knowing but one day followed 
by one darkness from which it never awakens. 


The Longest Human Life of modern times, 169 
years, is believed to have been attained by Henry Jenkins, 
of Yorkshire, England, born in 1501 and dying in 1670. 
It was proved by court registers of the chancery that 
he had appeared in evidence 140 years before his death. 


The Average Human Life is thirty-three years. 
One-fourth of the people of the earth die before they are 
six years old ; one-half before they are sixteen. About 
one person in every hundred lives to see sixty-five. 


The Tallest People are the Polynesians, that island 
race which includes the natives of Samoa, New Zealand, 
the Marquesas and Hawaii. Their average full-grown 
men stand 5 feet 9% inches in height, whereas the aver- 
age adult white American man’s stature is but 5 feet 
7 2-3 inches. 


The Shortest People are the Bushmen of Africa. 
The average stature of their men is but 4 feet 434 inches. 
The bodies of these dwarfs are almost covered with hair 
and they are counted as the lowest order of man. 


The Speed of Man’s Feeling impulse through his 
nerves is 120 feet a second. If your leg were so long 
as to place your toe 7200 feet from your brain, and if you 
were to thrust your toe into the fire it would be a min- 
ute after the toe’s contact with the flame before your 
brain could feel the pain. 


The Largest Animal of any class is the giant finback 
whale which attains a length of nearly one hundred feet. 
It inhabits the Atlantic Ocean within the temperate zone 
and therefore swims off our eastern coast. 


The Smallest Animal with a Backbone is the sin- 
arapan, a little fish recently discovered by our scientists 
in the Philippine Islands. It measures about half an 
inch in length. 


The Largest Fish is the giant shark of the Indo-Pacific 
region. It is stated to grow to a length of seventy feet. 


_ The Smallest Milk-Giving Animal is the sorex, a 
little shrew measuring under three inches in length from 
tip of nose to point of tail. 


The Largest Bird is the ostrich, sometimes standing 
eight feet and weighing three hundred pounds. The 
smallest is one species of humming-bird, but two and a 
half inches long over all. 


The Largest Reptile is the giant, man-eating, salt- 
water crocodile of Southern Asia and Australia. It meas- 
ures thirty feet in length from end of nose to tip of tail. 
One man makes a comfortable mouthful for this creature. 


The Smallest Reptile is the gecko, a thick-tongued 
lizard which runs about in the night. It averages two 
inches in length, tail included, and lives in Africa. It 
can walk on the ceiling, back downward. 
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The Lambert Girl 


By Elliott Flower, Author of ‘‘The Spoilsmen,’’ ‘‘The Love Scene in the Easter Play,’’ etc. 
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IV—THE DANCE €, is Oh, she ought to have known better,” 
T WAS really too'warm for dancing, but / said Mrs. Pennington. ‘' He simply must 
frequently dancing is only an excuse for a have money. Why, I’m told that more 


flirtation of the harmless kind, and so, 
as an excuse, society must have it, even 
during the most torrid part of the summer. 
The matrons, who sat on the veranda near 
the open windows, seemed to have the 
more pleasurable situation. They could 
enjoy the music and the aay of the 
scene, and they were fanned by what little 
breeze there was stirring. Indeed, they 
were so happily and comfortably placed 
that the dancers not infrequently joined 
them. The dances themselves were little 
more than signals for a change of partners, 
and not always that. For instance, ee 
Baringford and Miss Santon had remained % 

in a secluded corner of the big veranda yA 
through two dances, although the latter was a 3 
engaged to another man for one of them. 
She saw him looking for her, and laughed. 


4 than fifty thousand dollars will have to be 
P expended on his estates right away, and his 
present income is hardly more than suffi- 
cient for his personal needs. I guess the 
Lambert girl knows how matters stand 
now, for she seems to have dropped him.” 
a: ‘* That’s the strange part of it,’? com- 
mented Mrs. Hollis. ‘‘ Although their 
flirtation ended suddenly they still seem 
to be good friends. Most girls, after 
getting the rebuff that she evidently got, 
would have pride enough to resent it. 
But, then, you can’t tell anything about 
such a girl. She’s a mystery ; even her 
aunt is a mystery.”’ 
** Heraunt!’’ putin Mrs. Harris. ‘‘ Poor 
thing! I’m sorry for her. It’s a shame 
that the poor woman should be such a 

















‘ ‘ d : , gy a martyr, but I suppose they’re skimped for 
‘* | wonder if he will find me,” she said. hg athe) money, and it’s the one chance of making 
‘* [ll take you to him,” returned Baring- ~} ey, a good match, It’s everything for the girl. 

ford, ‘‘ if you wish.”’ ; AV /1 I’ve known such families, but I can’t say 
‘* He’s a frightful bore,’’ the girl com- } that I admire the methods.”’ 

plained. ‘ ; ** S-s-sh!’’ cautioned Mrs. Pennington. 
‘* Then I won’t take you to him,’’ said ‘* Here she comes with young Steele. She 

Baringford. _ ; 5 i~ knows what she wants, and she has her 

as Hi dit,” po Sianaieed, le will ha “DON'T LooK UP OR TURN YOUR HEAD. chance now. He’ll inherit a million or so.’’ 

less pl of his oat me.” HE HAS SEEN ME AND IS COMING THIS WAY "’ on 


‘*] thought he was clever and oe remarked 
Baringford, as he caught a glimpse of the young man 
while moving his chair. 

‘*] don’t find him so—now,” she returned softly. 
‘*Of course, when he was almost the only young 
man in the hotel it was different.’’ 


ep 


Baringford knitted his brows as if perplexed 
and not exactly pleased. He knew that 
the young man in question was clever, and 
that he was generally popular. The 
desire to escape him was a compliment, 
but compliments of that nature had 
been so frequent as to pall on the 
titled youth. 

A moment later she leaned to- 
ward him as if intensely interested 
in something he was saying. 

‘* Don’t look up or turn your 
head,”’ she whispered. ‘‘ He 
has seen me and is coming this 
way, but if we seem to be talk- 
ing very confidentially he 
won't dare interrupt us.’’ 

Their heads were very close 
together. As an excuse for 
their attitude and air of com- 
plete absorption she was 
showing him a little locket 
that dangled from her neck 


The chairs lately vacated by Baringford and 
Miss Santon were invitingly situated, and to 
these Percy Steele led Miss Lambert. There 
were several other couples on the veranda, but 
none had so secluded a place. Only the group 
of matrons at the nearest window had a clear 
view of it, and they had again turned their atten- 
tion to the ballroom. The soft summer breeze 

played lightly with the girl’s hair, the waltz 
music floating out through the windows was 

sensuous, the moonlight that touched the 

veranda without penetrating this corner 

was conducive to sentiment, the youth 

was impressionable. Miss Lambert 

toved with a rose that had dropped 
from a bunch she wore. 

‘* May I have it?’’ he asked, taking 

both flower and hand in his. 

She looked at him curiously, and 
surrendered the rose, but with- 
drew her hand. He raised the 
rose to his lips and gently 

kissed it. 

‘* Very prettily done,’’ she said 
banteringly. ‘* Do they teach 
you how to pay such graceful 
compliments at college ?’”’ 

‘* The lesson of love,’’ he 
answered, speaking seri- 
ously, ‘can never be a mat- 
ter of books or practice. It 
is an inspiration. One has 
it when the time comes, I 
have learned it—from 
you.”’ 
‘* Dear me!’ she cried 
lightly, ‘‘ how can I have 
taught what I don’t know?’’ 
‘* Don’t you want to know 
it?’’? he asked with tender 
earnestness, 


could not help but notice 
what a fine neck she had, 
and above that was a face 
that was fair and bright. 
It is dangerous for a young 
man to get so close to a 
pretty face. He felt the in- 
fluence, and, without fully 
realizing how it happened, 
he found her hand resting 
inhis. She certainly would 
reflect honor and credit on 
anyman. But—the moment 
of sentiment had_ passed. 
This little love scene was not 
of his making, but of hers. 


op 


The episode was not entirely 
unobserved. Such things sel- 
dom are at a summer resort, 
especially if they happen on a 
hotel veranda. Mrs. Hollis, turn- 
ing from the dazzling light of the 
ballroom, saw the little comedy be- 
ing enacted. She said nothing, but 
touched Mrs. Pennington on the arm, 
and made a slight motion in that direc- 
tion. Mrs. Pennington straightway 
called the attention of Mrs. Harris to it. 

What boldness!’’ commented Mrs. 
Harris, when the couple had returned to the 
ballroom. ‘* She simply appropriated him— 
deliberately took him. In my day the men 
used to do the love-making, and girls did not 
audaciously go after them.” 

Mrs, Harris had momentarily forgotten about her 
daughter, who, under instructions, was deliberately cam- 
Palgning for a man of fortune. 


se Well, I guess she’s got him, anyway,’’ returned Mrs. 
cnhington, ** but you can’t tell. It looked like Helen 


Morrell once, and Ethel Talbot had her campaign planned 








oh 


She looked startled, and for 
a moment confused, but she 
made no answer. 
‘* Won't you learn it— from 
me—as I heve learned it— 
from you?’’ he persisted. 
‘* Can't you do that?” 
She had taken another rose 
from the bunch and was playing 
with that now. For a moment 
she seemed to waver; then she 
looked up at him frankly. 
‘* Really, Mr. Steele, we must be 
more sensible,’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
won't be out of college for another 
year, and I—why, you hardly know 
: vA who | am.”’ 

‘*] don’t care who you are,’’ he 
protested. ‘‘ I don’t care for any- 
thing —but you. I know you, I want 
you: that is enough. What’s the use 
of being rich if you can’t marry the 
girl you want?” 

She smiled a little at this youthful 
outburst, but she was pleased never- 
theless. 

‘*T am deeply sensible of the 
honor you do me,”’ she said very 
quietly, and then, as he tried to 
interrupt: ‘‘ It zs an honor; it is 





always an honor to have the love 
before he even arrived.” *SUPONE TNS PUNT Det Ae PR ee ee of agood man, But I cannot give 
ee “4 . ' . 
d ‘ ' ° : AME. HE WAS NOT PLAYING IN , » or Y . ’ 
" And that hoydenish Lambert girl,’’ suggested Mrs. INTEREST IN THE G wer: : ‘ you the answer you wish —now. 
#2arris, His USUAL FORM, AND SHE BEAT HIM TOO EASILY You are still in college —— 
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** You don’t want to wait until I am through college !’’ 
he exclaimed accusingly. 

‘* You have no right to say that to me,”’ she answered, 
flushing deeply. ‘‘It isn’t true. When you are gradu- 





ated ” 
** In only a year,”’ he said. ‘* Will you listen to me 
then?’’ 


‘* | don’t know,” she replied irresolutely. ‘‘ I can’t 
promise. You don’t know what your honest proposal 
is to me, but—we'’ll see about it then.”’ 

‘* You will give me no hope, no promise ?”’ 

‘*None,”’ she said firmly. ‘*‘ You are free, and so am 
I. It would not be fair to have it otherwise. Let us 
forget to-night ; it is better so.”’ 

He took her back to the ballroom, and then for an 
hour or so was seen strolling moodily about the tennis- 
courts, 

‘* She has refused him!’’ commented Mrs. *Harris 
from the point of vantage by the window. ‘‘ Well, of 
all things !’’ 

** It certainly looked very much like a proposal,”’ 
admitted Mrs. Pennington, ‘* and he certainly acts as if 
she had said ‘ No.’ Was there ever such a puzzle? 
Think of a moneyless girl turning away one of the 
Steeles !’’ 

As for the ‘‘ moneyless girl,’’ she sighed deeply in her 
room that night. 

** One who is sincere,’’ she thought. 


‘* Ts there only 
one?”’ 


V— THE RESCUE 


‘* [LLEN,”’ said Miss Lambert, in the seclusion of her 
own room, ‘‘ you look very uncomfortable. Why 
don’t you get a book and read?”’ 

Ellen Weaver was sitting by a table, with folded hands 
in her lap, doing nothing. 

‘* Indeed, Miss Hester,’”’ she began apologetically, ‘‘I 
am—— ’’ 

‘* Don’t call me ‘Miss Hester,’ ’’ interrupted the girl. 
‘* Whoever heard of an aunt calling her niece ‘ Miss’? 
Call me‘ Hester.’ ”’ 

The woman sighed wearily. 

‘* | wish you'd let me go back to my own room,”’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘ I don’t feel comfortable here with nothing 
to do. Your mother was good to me when she was 
alive, and I was with her when you were born, but I’ve 
always been a servant, and I’m too old to learn to play 
the lady now.”’ 

‘* I’m sorry to make such a martyr of you,’’ laughed 
the girl, ‘‘but I had to have a chaperon for this little 
masquerade, and who else could | get to play the part? 
Any one of the Omaha matrons | knew would have 
betrayed me the first day. They would have regarded 
the whole scheme as foolishness, just as Brother Harry 
does. Heavens! what a time I had getting his consent. 
I tell you, Ellen, it’s no fun to be an orphan and have 
the propriety of everything you du passed upon by an 
elder brother. There is no one quite so strict as a 
brother. But, never mind, Ellen; I have found a real 
lover since we came here.’”’ 

‘* The Englishman?’’ asked the woman. 

‘* No,” said the girl, shaking her head slowly and 
rather sadly ; ‘‘ not the Englishman.” 

‘* | thought not,’’ commented the woman. 
money that counts with him.”’ 

‘** Yes,”’ said the girl; ‘‘ it is only money that counts 
with him. But we must not judge him too harshly. A 
responsibility rests upon him that is not lightly put aside, 
and sometimes I am almost sorry for him. He is not 
strong enough to break the fetters that bind him to 
precedent. If he were, he’d beaman. Once I thought — 
I thought — but never mind what I thought. I was mis- 
taken. I despise him—that is, sometimes I think I do, 
and sometimes my heart is filled with a great pity, for I 
know the influences and the traditions with which he 
has to battle.’’ 

‘* You could have him if you wanted to,” suggested 
the woman. 

** Could [?”’ asked the girl. ‘‘ How am I to know? 
Perhaps my fortune could have him if I so willed, but 
could 7? Would he be mine in the true sense? Would 
he be anything but a purchase, a sacrifice to his necessi- 
ties? Besides, I don’t want him; I want a man—like 
Percy Steele. Ellen,’’ with pathetic earnestness, ‘‘ it ‘s 
the first time in my life I have been absolutely sure of a 
man’s sincerity, and—and—I almost accepted him. 
Oh, the inexpressible joy of knowing that you are loved 
for yourself alone! It made meso happy I wanted to 
say ‘ Yes.’ Itseemed as if I must love him, just becaus:: 
he loved me—me !—not my position nor my money, !-ut 
me! It gave me a thril! I never shall forget. It was the 
one time that I snew, that I had no doubts—eac2pt 
doubts of myself. I could not analyze the emoticons | 
felt, so I said ‘ No’—to wait. But I was tempted— 
strongly tempted. If he had been out of college, or a 
little older, I might—who knows?’”’ 

She sighed, and put on her hat. 

‘*“Pm_ going for a row,’’ she said, 
Englishman.”’ 

‘* Did any one ever see such a contrary, whimsical 
creature?’’ the elder woman asked herself when she 
was left alone. ‘‘ I’m thinking I knew my own mind 
better than that when I was her age.”’ 


che 


Baringford and Miss Lambert sauntered idly down 
to the boat-landing, and stopped, disappointed. Two 
ag boys were clambering into the only available row- 

Oat. 

‘* There are several at the other landing,’’ he sug- 
gested. 

‘* A quarter of a mile away,’’ she said, seating herself 
ona bench. ‘‘ Now,’’ she went on playfully, ** I want a 
report from you. Have you selected the lady of the 
manor yet?”’ 

** Don’t,’’ he pleaded, speaking seriously. 
whole idea has become repulsive to me. 
and I hate my title. Why,’ he went on with sudden 
vehemence, ‘‘ I haven’t even a man’s privilege of mak- 
ing love, of trying to win a girl. I find them already 
won —all except you.”’ 

She held up her hand warningly. 

‘*No compliments,’ she said. 
promise ! 


‘* It’s only 


‘* with the 


** The 
I hate myself, 


** Remember your 
We understand each other, and we’re good 


friends and comrades, but ——”’ she shrugged her shoul- 
ders as if to say, ‘* That’s all.”’ 

‘* The girls of the day are too ready to surrender,” 
he continued wearily, *‘ and yet none gives what I 
would have.” 

** Give and ye shall receive, 
loosely. 

‘* Oh, I know, | know,”’ he answered. ‘I ask too 
much and give too little, but I really can’t help it. And 
I do give, too—I give all, where there is no hope of 
return.”’ 

** Not all,’’ she said. 

** All that I can give,’’ he insisted, raising his eyes to 
hers. 

‘* Not all that you can give,’’ she said, without meet- 
ing his gaze. ‘‘ Love gives all.’’ 


“ 


There was a moment of silence, and then, with a sigh, 
he turned his eyes away. He knew what she meant, as 
she had known what a meant. For the first time it 
occurred to him that there might be love for him there, 
but he could not claim it. 

The next moment a jolly party from the hotel joined 
them. 

‘* We're looking for a boat,” explained Harold 
Pennington. 

‘* There’s one,”” moodily replied Baringford, pointing 
at the same time. 

All eyes were turned to the boat, a short distance 
away from shore, in which the two boys were enjoying 
themselves, and for a moment no one spoke. The 
youngsters were rocking the boat violently, and shout- 
ing with merriment. 

** Stop that!’’ yelled Pennington, but almost as he 
spoke the boat went over, and there were screams and 
wild confusion on the shore. 

A splash! Quick as thought, Baringford, fortunately 
in a light tennis suit, had run to the end of the pier and 
dived off. He came up a short distance away, and 
breathlessly they watched his progress. Would he be 
in time? One of the boys was clinging to the overturned 
boat, but the other was clear of it, and neither could 
swim. 

Miss Harris seemed to be the first one of the party to 
regain her wits. 

** Get a boat!” she cried excitedly. 
manage them both in the water ! 
and go to him!” 

Thus adjured, all the men, moved by a common 
impulse, turned toward the other landing —and stopped. 
Scudding along at the top of her speed, and already 
more than co om to it, they saw Miss Lambert. She 
had started almost as soon as Baringford struck the 
water, and, holding her skirts so as to give her more 
than ordinary freedom of action, she was fairly tearing 
over the sand. Hester Lambert was not a girl to con- 
sider the finer points of modesty when circumstances 
demanded action. 

‘* There’s a girl for you!’’ cried Pennington with 
admiration, and Baringford echoed the sentiment as she 
reached him and helped him get the boys into the boat 
at the sacrifice of a very pretty gown that was not meant 
to be washed. 

Then she worked over the half-drowned boy while he 
was rowing to the landing, and thus compelled his 
further admiration. 

‘* A heroine,’’ he said, speaking to himself, ‘‘ and—a 
goddess !”’ 

‘* A man,”’ she said, also speaking to herself; ‘‘ a real 
man surely. If he truly loved I think " 

She was afraid to finish the sentence. 
doubt and pain underlying the conclusion. 


she quoted, somewhat 


‘*He can’t 
You fools! get a boat 





There was 


VI— THE DEPARTURE 


ARINGFORD was sorely troubled. He had walked 

a mile or so along the shore, slowly and uncer- 

tainly, and had returned in haste. He had started out 

with the air of a man in doubt; he had started back 

with the air of a man decided. But doubt seemed to 

come again, and when he reached the boat-landing he 
stopped irresolutely. 

Fora moment he stood, wavering ; then he jumped into 
a boat and pushed off. He rowed ina leisurely, aimless 
fashion, occasionally stopping abruptly, with oars raised, 
and remaining thus poised for a stroke for several 
minutes, entirely oblivious of what he was doing. Finally 
he dropped the oars entirely, and let the boat drift while 
he smoked, Then, with sudden determination, he threw 
away his cigar and fairly raced forthe shore. ‘The change 
in manner was startling. From an irresolute, meditative 
being he became a man of action, having a set purpose, 
which apparently demanded his undivided and instant 
attention. He worked at the oars like one driven. 

When he reached the landing he sprang from the 
boat, made it fast to a ring with nervous energy, and 
walked rapidly to the hotel. All doubt had vanished 
now, and he was smiling happily, like one who has 
— a problem and believes he has done it wisely and 
wel’, 

There was that in the atmosphere of the hotel veranda 
that made him pause. Something had happened. The 
faces of the girls showed it, and their excited talk was 
further evidence. 

It takes little to make a sensation at a summer resort ; 
anything that prontises one is most gratefully received, 
if only as a temporary relief from ennui. In this instance 
even the young men were affected. 
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‘* Baringford,’’ cried Joseph Harris, as the Englishman 
hesitated and looked about him inquiringly, ‘‘ we poor 
devils have lost the opportunity of a lifetime.’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ demanded Baringford. 

‘* Her brother has come,’’ explained Harris. 

‘* Whose brother ?’’ asked Baringford. 

‘* Miss Lambert’s.’’ 

The Englishman looked bewildered. 

‘* Didn’t she play the poor girl to perfection?’’ asked 
Harold Pennington. 

‘* Isn’t she poor?’’ inquired Baringford. 

** Poor!’’ ejaculated Harris. ‘‘ She owns a slice of 
Omaha, some of Kansas City, and a small piece of 
Chicago. Why in thunder couldn’t we surmise that she 


was the daughter of old Lucius Lambert, who died three 
or four years ago?’’ 

Baringford’s tace was ghastly white. 

‘* Don’t feel so cut up, old man,’’ said Harris laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ There are others for you, but I have lost about 
my only chance. Her romantic heart demanded a sin- 
cere and disinterested lover—hence this masquerade. 
I guess she failed to find one, unless it was Steele, who’s 
rich enough to be independent.”’ 

** Here she comes with her brother,’’ said Pennington. 

Baringford turned abruptly away. 

‘* Too late,’’ he muttered dejectedly, as he wandered 
over to the tennis-court, leaving the others to claim the 
attentions of the girl. And they didit. She became the 
belle, the heroine. The discovery of an heiress incog. 
was enough to upset a much more phlegmatic gathering 
than that at the Viewpoint Hotel. 

She looked for Baringford, and was Supp at 
not seeing him. Finally, strolling with her brother to 
the tennis-court, she came upon him. He advanced, 
wearily it seemed, to greet them. 

** My brother, Lord——”’ 

He raised his hand in protest. 

‘*My brother, Mr. Baringford,’’ she corrected. 
‘* He’s too democratic to use his title,’ she added 
brightly. 

** Really ?’’ said Lambert laughingly. ‘‘ That’s rather 
unusual, isn’t it? Over here, if we had titles, I’m afraid 
most of us would paint them in letters of gilt on our 
houses and embroider them on our clothes.”’ 

‘* I’m going away this afternoon, Mr. Baringford,’’ put 
in Miss Lambert. ‘* Do you want to make a martyr of 
yourself on the tennis-court for the last time?’’ 

‘*I have never found playing tennis with you martyr- 
dom, Miss Lambert,” he protested. 


as 


Before the first set was finished she had lost interest in 
the game. He was not playing in his usual form, and 
she beat him too easily. 

‘* You are the only one,”’ she said, strolling over to 
the hammock, ‘‘who didn’t rush to me when Brother 
Harry betrayed my secret.” 

‘*! was looking for you when I learned it,’’ he replied. 
‘* Then I turned back.’’ 

‘* Why?’”’ 

‘* Because I learned it.”’ 

‘* Is it so terrible to be rich?’’ she asked slowly. 

‘* No,”’ he said, and then, hesitatingly : ‘‘ But I could 
no longer say what I wished to say.’’ 

She was silent a moment before she asked in a low 
voice, as she stirred the dust beneath the hammock with 
her racket, ‘‘ Why?”’ 

‘* Because you would not believe me.”’ 

‘* Why should I doubt?’’ 

‘* Because of what you know of me and what I now 
know of you. There would have been proof of my sin- 
cerity before ; there can be none now.”’ 

She raised her eyes to his for a moment, and then 
lowered them. 

‘* You are right,’’ she said gently. ‘‘ I would doubt; 
I could not help it. But I might try to believe.’’ 

‘* Unless you could truly believe,’’ he returned, ‘‘ I 
would rather my question remained unspoken and 
unanswered. You know what it is.”’ 

‘* | know,”’ very softly. 

‘*T could not bear to have a doubt—the slightest 
doubt.”’ 

ee Fite 

‘* To offer to do what is no longer necessary would 
seem like deceit— contemptible deceit, a conscienceless 
trick. There never could be trust and faith.”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she answered doubtfully. ‘‘I’m 
afraid not, and yet ’ she stopped; then, after a 
pause : ‘‘ Shall we go back to the hotel ?”’ 

At the steps they paused. 

‘* We shall be at the ——— Hotel in New York for 
some time,’’ she said. ‘‘ Will you call?”’ 

‘*If I should,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘ my question could not 
remain unasked, and you would not have me ask it 
unavailingly.’’ 

‘* No,”’ she said simply. 

‘* Knowing that,” he added after a pause, ‘‘ when you 
want me to call I shall call.’’ 

She hesitated, a picture of irresolution ; then impul 
sively offered him her hand. He held it in his for a 
moment. 

** Good-by,’’ she said, and ran quickly up the steps. 
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A little later, dressed in her traveling gown, she stood 
on the veranda, surrounded by a bevy A gt eed all laugh- 
ing and talking at once. 

‘* [ll never forget that Englishman’s face,’’ laughed 
Miss Harris. ‘‘ He came up here from the boat-landing 
as if he were walking for a wager, for all the world like 
a man with a set purpose. Then he asked for you, 
heard the news, turned ghastly pale, wheeled, and was 
away again.”’ 

Miss Lambert looked thoughtful, but made no com- 
ment. She lacked her usual vivacity, and seemed glad 
when it was tirne to leave for the train. He really had 
been coming to her, after all—not idly, as for a tennis 
game, but full of the importance of some new determi- 
nation. He had been ready to make love's sacrifice ; she 
could not doubt it. He had stood the test—a severe 
test — of sincerity. 

When one wants to believe it takes little corrobora- 
tive evidence to give one faith. 

At the office of the hotel a little later Baringford was 
handed an envelope, addressed to himself, with the 
information that Mr. Lambert had left it, being unable 
to find him at the moment of departure. The one 
contained Hester Lambert’s card, and just beneath the 
name was the very formal line, hastily written in pencil, 
‘** I shall be pleased to have you call.’’ 

One of the late gossip-hour matrons asserted that 
evening that she had seen the Englishman, when he 
thought he was unobserved, rapturously pressing to his 
lips something that looked very much like an ordinary 
visiting-card. 

As tor the Englishman, he left unexpectedly for New 
York ‘* on important business.”’ 


” 





(THE END) 
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CHAPTER XXX: THE DEER HUNT 


URING their two weeks’ stay Yan, Sam 
and Guy were learning to feel very 
much at home in the woods. The 








nights now passed without 
| Ss alarm and the boys slept like 

logs in their teepee. Each da 
something of interest happened. 
One day Yan got a sack about three feet oor and 
stuffed it full A dry grass, then he made a small sack 
about two feet and a half long and six inches thick, 
but with an elbow in it and pointed at one end much 
like a big sack. This he also stuffed with hay and 
sewed with a bone needle to the big sack. Next he 
cut four sticks of soft pine for legs and put them into 
the four corners of the big sack, wrapping them with 
bits of sacking to be like the rest. Then he cut two 
ears out of flat sticks, painted black eyes and nose 
with a ring of white around each, and finally added 
a black spot on each side of the body, and around 
that a large gray band. Now he had completed what 
every one could see was meant for a Deer. 

‘* Now then,’’ said Yan, ‘‘ you fellers stay here and 
I’ll hide the Deer. Wait till I come back.’’ So Yan 
ran off northward with the dummy, then swung 
around to the east and hid it at a place quite out of 
the line that he first took. He returned to a point 
near where he had left them, shouting ‘‘ Ready !”’ 
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Then the hunters sallied forth fully armed, and Yan 
explained : ‘‘ First to find it, counts ten and has first 
shot. If he misses, next one can walk up five steps 
and shoot; if he misses, next walks five steps ; and 
so on until the Deer is hit. Then all the shooting 
must be done from the place where the first arrow to 
hit the mark was fired. A shot in the heart counts 
ten, in the gray counts five—that’s a body wound ; 
and outside of that counts one—that’s a scratch. If 
the Deer gets away without a shot in the heart 
then I count twenty-five, and the first one to find it is 
Deer for next hunt. Twelve shots each is the limit.’’ 
The two hunters searched about for a long time. Sam 
made disparaging remarks about the trail that the deer 
didn’t leave, and Guy sneaked and peaked in every thicket. 
He wasn’t an athlete nor an intellectual giant, but Guy’s 
little piggy eyes were wonderfully 
sharp and clear. 
‘*T see him,’”’ he yelled pres- 
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So all ran to camp. Every available scrap of wrapping 
paper was torn up small and put in a ‘‘scent bag.”’ 

Since no one found the Deer last time Guy had the right 
to hide it again. He made a crooked trail anda careful 
hide, so that the boys nearly walked upon the Deer before 
they saw it, about thirty yards away. Sam scored ten for 

















But Yan hit on the device of a different color of 
paper. This gave them a fresh start, but their supply 
was limited. 

There was paper everywhere in the woods now 
and it looked as if the game were going to kill itself, 
when old Caleb came to pay them a visit. He always 
happened around as if it were an accident, but the 
— were glad to see him, as he usually gave some 
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When he learned the difficulty about the scent he 
said, ‘‘ Hm,” and puffed at his pipe for a while in 
silence. Then at length: ‘‘ Say, Ten, why don’t you 
an’ Guy get a bag o’ wheat or Injun corn for scent? 
That’s better than paper, an’ what ye lay to-day is all 
clared up by the birds an’ squirrels by to-morrer.’’ 
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Within ten minutes a raid had been made on the 
home barn for a peck of corn. 

‘* Now, lemme be Deer,’’ said Caleb. ‘‘Gi’ me 
five minutes’ start, then follow as fast as ye like. I'll 
show ye what a real Deer does.”’ 

He strode away bearing the dummy, and in five 
minutes as they set out on the trail he came striding 
back again. Oh! but that seemed along run. The 
boys followed the golden corn trail; a grain every 
ten feet was about all they needed now, they were so 
expert. It was a straight run for a time, then it 
circled right back till it nearly cut itself again. The 
boys thought it did so, and claimed the right to know, 
as on a real Deer trail you could tell. So Caleb 
said : ‘‘ No, it don’t cut the old trail.’’ Where, then, 
did it go? After beating about Sam said that the 
‘trail looked powerful heavy like it might be 
double.” 

‘* Bet I know,’’ said Yan; ‘‘ he’s doubled back.’’ 
Which was exactly what he had done, though Caleb 
gave no sign. 

Yan looked back on the trail and found where 
the new one had forked. Guy gave no heed to the 
ground, once he knew the general direction. He 

ran ahead ; so did Sam; but Guy glanced back to Yan on 
the trail to make sure of the line. 

They had not gone far beyond the nearest bushes before 
Yan found another quirk in the trail. It doubled back a 
second time. He unraveled the double, glanced around, 
and plainly saw the Deer lying on its side in the grass. 
He let off a triumphant yell, ‘*‘ Yi, 
yi, yi, Deer!”” And the others 
came running back just in time to 





ently, and pointed out the place, 





seventy-five yards away, where he 
saw one ear and part of the head. 

‘* Tally ten for Sappy.’”’ And 
Yan marked it down. 

Guy was filled with pride at his 
success. He made elaborate 
yreparations to shoot. He drew 

is bow and let fly. The arrow 
went little more than half way. 
So Sam remarked: ‘‘ Five steps 
up I kin go. It don’t say nothing 
about how long the steps ?’”’ 

se No.’’ 

‘* Well, here goes.’’ And he 
began the most tremendous 
Kangaroo hops that he could do. 
He covered about thirty feet in 
those five steps, and by swerving 
a little aside he got a good view 
of the Deer. He was now less 
than fifty yards away. He fired 
and missed. Now Guy had the 
right to walk up five steps. At 
forty yards he also missed. Then 
at thirty yards Sam sent an arrow 
close past a tree, deep into the 
Deer’s fray flank. 

** Bully shot ; count five for the 
Great War Chief,” shouted the 
others, 











see Yan send an arrow straight 
into the Deer’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXXI: THE CAT 
AND SKUNK FIGHT 


HE next day Yan was alone in 

the camp while his companions 
were off on a ‘‘ massacre ”’ to get 
some bread. He strolled off to 
one of his favorite places by the 
brook near by and lay down on 
the ground. The herbage on the 
banks was rank and full of noisy 
grasshoppers and crickets. Great 
masses of orange jewel weed on 
one side were variegated with 
some wonderful cardinal flowers. 
Yan viewed all this with placid 
content, for now he knew their 
names. As he lay there thinking 
a slight movement across the 
creek caught his eye. A large 
basswood had been blown down. 
Like most of its kind it was hol- 
low. In the black cavern of the 
hole there appeared a head with 
shining green eyes ; then out there 
glided—a common gray Cat. 
She sat up there in the sunshine, 
stretched her claws and legs after 

















‘All shooting from this spot 
now,”’ said Yan; ‘‘ and I don’t 
know why I shouldn’t shoot as 
well as the others.”’ 

‘* Coz you’re the Deer and that’d be suicide,” was Sam’s 

objection. ‘* But it’s all right. You won’t hit.” 
__ The objection was not sustained and Yan blazed away. 
Iwo or three shots in the brown of the Deer’s haunch, 
three or four into the tree that stood half way between 
but nearly in line. A shot or two into the nose, then 
‘* Hooray !’’ a shot from Guy right into the Deer’s heart, 
and ended the chase. Then they went up to draw and 
count the arrows. 

Guy was ahead with a heart shot, ten, a body wound, 
five, and a scratch, one; that was sixteen, with ten more 
for finding it: twenty-six points. Sam followed with two 
body wounds and two scratches —twelve points ; and Yan 
had one body wound and six scratches — ten points. The 
Deer looked like an old porcupine when they came up to it. 
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Guy thought this the finest game he had ever played. 
He pranced away with the dummy on his back, scheming 
as he went to make a puzzle for the others. He hid the 
Deer in a dense thicket east of the camp, then sneaked 
around to the west of the camp and yelled ‘‘ Ready.”’ 
They had a long, tedious search and had to give it up. 

‘* Now what do we do? Who counts?’ asked the 
Woodpecker. 

_ | When Deer escapes it counts twenty-five,”’ replied the 
inventor of the hunt ; and again Guy was ahead. 

seems to me there’s something wrong; that Deer 
ought to leave a trail,” said Sam. 

‘ That’s so,” assented Yan. ‘I'll tell you what, Sam, 
we'll tear up paper and leave a paper trail.” 

Now you're talking.” 


**Guy GAVE A LEAP OF TERROR AND FELL HEAVILY JUST AS THE WOODCHUCK WOULD 


HAVE PASSED UNDER HIM AND HOME”’ 


the find. He fired and missed. Yan now stepped up his 
five paces and fired so hastily that he also missed. Guy 
now had a shot at it at ten yards, and, of course, hit the 
Deer in the heart. This succession of triumphs swelled his 
head nearly to the bursting point. He bragged till he 
became insufferable. But it now became clear that there 
must be a limit to the stepping up. So the new rule was 
made: No stepping up nearer than twenty-five paces. 
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The game grew as they followed it. Its resemblance to 
real hunting was marked. The boys found that they could 
follow the trail or sweep the woods with their eyes as they 
pleased and find the game, but the wisest way was a com- 
bination. Yan was too much for the trail, Sam too much 
for the general lookout, but Guy seemed always in luck. 
His little piglike eyes took in everything, and here at 
length he found a department in which he could lead. It 
looked as if he were really cut out for a hunter. He made 
a number of clever hides of the Deer. Once he led the 
trail to the pond, then across, and right opposite he put the 
Deer in full view, so that they saw it at once in the open, 
but they were obliged either to shoot across the pond or 
step farther round the edge, or into the deep water, 
and again Guy scored. It was found necessary to bar 
hiding the Deer on a ridge and among rocks, because in 
one case arrows which missed were lost in the bushes and 
in the other they were broken. 

They played this game so much that they soon found a 
new difficulty. The woods were full of paper trails and 
there was no means of saying which was the old and which 
the new. This threatened to end the hunt altogether. 


the manner of her kind, then 
walked down the easy slope to 
the bottom of the ‘* cafion.’’ 
Suddenly she stopped, looked 
upward and around, then deliberately leaped from the 
creek bed to the tangle on the bank and disappeared. 
This seemed a commonplace happening, but the fact of a 
house Cat’s taking to the woods lent her unusual interest. 

Yan lay there some minutes expecting her to reappear, 
but was disappointed. ‘Then far up the creek he heard a 
slight rattling of the gravel. He turned to watch and soon 
a very different animal came in sight: as large as the Cat 
or larger, but low, thickset, jet black with white marks, 
and an immense bushy tail. Yan recognized the Skunk at 
once, though he had never before met one in the daylight. 
It came at a deliberate waddle, nosing this way and that 
way. It rounded the bend, and was nearly opposite Yan 
when three little ones of this year’s brood came toddling 
after the mother. 

Then the old Skunk came to the fresh tracks of the Cat, 
and paused so long to smell them that the three young 
ones came up and joined in. One of the young ones went 
to the bank where the Cat came down. As it blew its 
little nose over the fresh scent the old Skunk waddled to 
the place, became quite interested, then climbed the bank. 
The little ones followed in a disjointed procession, varied 
by one of them tumbling back down the steep trail. 
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The old Skunk reached the top of the bank, then 
mounted the log and followed unerringly the Cat’s back 
trail to the hole into the trunk. At this she peered a min- 
ute ; then she walked in sniffling till all was lost sight of 
but her tail. Then Yan heard loud, shrill mewing from the 
log —‘‘ Mew, mew, meuw, meeuw.’’ Next the old Skunk 
came backing out, dragging by the skin of its neck a gray 
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kitten. The little thing mewed and spit energetically, holding on 
to the inside of the log. But the old Skank was too strong; she 
dragged it out; then, holding it down with both paws, she got a 
good firm grip of its neck and turned to carry it down to the bed 
of the brook. The kitten struggled vigorously and at last got its 
hindclaws into the Skunk’s eye and gave such a wrench that the 
ill-smelling villain loosed hold a little and gave the kitten another 
chance to squeal. It put al] its strength into a succession of heart- 
rending mee-ows. 

Yan’s heart was touched. He was just about to dash to the 
rescue when there was a scramble in the far grass, a flash in the 
** cafion,” a rattling of pebbles, a confused rush of gray, and the 
Cat, the old mother Cat, was on the scene, a picture of demon fage: 
eyes ablaze, fur erect, ears back; and with the spring of a Deer and 
the courage of a Lion she made for the black murderer. Eye could 
not follow the flashing of her paws. The Skunk recoiled and 
stared stupidly, but not long; with every superb muscle tingling 
with force and mad with hate, the mother Cat closed like falcon 
swooping. The Skunk had no timé to aim that dreadful gun, but 
in the excitement fired a volley of the deadly musky spray back- 
ward, drenching her own young as they huddled in the trail.. 

Tooth and claw and deadly grip, the old Cat raged and tore. 
The Skunk fur flew in every direction and the owner for once lost 
her head and fired random shots of choking odorous spray that 
drenched herself as well as the Cat. But Pussy was fighting for 
her little one. The Skunk’s head and neck were terribly torn. 
The air was suffocating with the poisonous musk. The Skunk was 
desperately wounded. She threw herself backward over the bank. 
Blinded and choking, but scarcely bieeding, the old Cat sprang to 
follow; but the kitten, wedged under the log, mewed piteously and 
stayed the mother’s fury. She dragged it out unharmed but 
drenched with musk and carried it quickly to the den in the hollow 
log; then came out again and stood erect, blinking her blazing 
eyes, for they were burning with the poisonous spray, lashing her 
tail, the image of a Tigress eager to fight all the world to show her 
love for the little ones she nursed. But the old Skunk had had 
more than enough. She scrambled off down the “‘ cafion.’’ Her 
three young ones had tumbled over each other to get out of the way 
when they got that first accidental charge of their mother’s battery, 
and as she waddled away, leaving a trail of blood and smell, they 
waddled after, leaving an odor just as strong. 

Yan was thrilled by the desperate fight of the heroic old Tabby. 
The whole of her race went up higher in his esteem that day, and the 
fact that the house Cat really could take to the woods and there 
maintain herself by hunting was all that was needed to give her a 
place in his list of animal] heroes. 

Pussy walked uneasily up and down the log from the hole where 
the kittens were to the end overlooking the “cafion.” She blinked 
hard — was evidently suffering severely; but Yan knew quite well 
that there was no animal on earth big enough or strong enough to 
frighten that Cat from her post at the door of her house. 


CHAPTER XXXII; SAM’S GREAT FEAT 


AM’S “long suit,’’ as he put it, was axemanship. He was 
remarkable among these very axey people, and, of course, 
among the “‘ Tnjuns” he was a marvel. Yan might pound away 
for half an hour at some block he was trying to split and make no 
headway at all till Sam would say, ‘* Yan, hit it right there,’’ or 
perhaps take the axe and do it for him; in which case at one tap 
the block would fly apart. On one occasion Yan, who began to 
think he had some skill, was whacking away at a big tough stick 
till he had tried, as he thought, every possible combination and 
could make no sign of acrack. Then Guy insisted on trying, with- 
out any better results. 

** Here, Sam,”’ cried Yan; ‘‘ I'll bet this is a baffler for you.” 

Sam turned the stick over, selected a hopeless-looking spot — 
one not touched by the axe — put the stick on end, poured a cup of 
water on the place, then when that had soaked in he struck with 
all his force a single straight blow at the line where the grain 
spread to embrace the knot. The aim was true toa hair and the 
block flew open. 

** Hooray !’’ shouted Yan in admiration. 

** Pooh!”’ said Guy, ‘‘ that was just chance. He couldn’t do 
that again.” 

** Not to the same block,’’ replied Sam. 

Yan recognized the consummate skill that told him that the cup 
of water was just what was needed to rob the wood of its spring 
and turn the balance. But Guy continued contemptuously: ‘ I’)] 
give ye something to do that’ll show if ye kin chop. Kin ye chop 
a six-inch tree down in three minutes an’ throw it up the wind ?”’ 

‘* What kind o’ tree ?’’ said the Woodpecker. 

** Oh, any kind.’’ 

** Well, I’ll tell ye what I kin do, smarty: I kin cut down a six- 
inch white pine in two minutes an’ throw it any way I want to. Ye 
kin pick out the spot tur me to lay it. Mark it with a stake an’ 
1’1] drive the stake.”’ 

So they went out to select a tree. A white pine that measured 
roughly six inches through was soon found, and Sam was allowed 
to clear away the brush around it. Yan and Guy now took a stout 
stake and, standing close to the tree, looked up the trunk. Of 
course, every tree in the woods leans one way or another, and it 
was easy to see that this leaned slightly southward. What wind 
there was was from the north. So Yan decided to put the stake 
due north. 

Sam’s little Japanese eyes twinkled. But Guy fairly exploded 
with scorn. ‘‘ Pooh! whatdo youknow? That’s easy ~—any one 
can throw it straight up wind. Give him a cornering shot and 
let him try. There, now.’’ And Guy set the stake off to the 
northwest. 

‘* Now, smarty, let’s see you do that.’’ 

** All right. You'll see me. Jest let me study it a minute.”’ 
Sam walked around the tree, studied its lean and the force of the 
wind on its top, rolled up his sleeves, let down his suspenders, 
spat on his palms, and standing to the west of the tree said, 
** Ready.”’ 

Yan had his watch out and shouted ‘‘ Go !”’ 
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Two firm, unhasty strokes high up on the south side of the tree 
left a clean nick right across and,two inches deep in the middle. 
The chopper then stepped forward one pace, and on the northerly 
side, eighteen inches lower than the first cut, he rapidly chopped a 
clean buft-kerf. Not a stroke was hasty, not a blow went wrong. 
The first chips that flew were ten inches long, but they quickly 
dwindled as the kerf sank in. Not square with the other but so 
lined that its east side would first meet the line of the other cut. 

The butt-kerf was three-fourths through the tree when Yan called: 
** One minute up.’”’ 

Sam stopped work and gazed at the treetop. 

‘* Hurry up, Sam. You’re losing time,” shouted his friend. 

Sam made no reply. He was watching the wind pushes and 
waiting for a strong one. It came, it struck the treetop. There 
was an ominous crack, but Sam had left enough; as soon as the 
recoil from the wind came he struck in rapid succession three 
mighty strokes, cutting away all the underpinning on the east side 
and leaving only a three-inch bunch of uncut fibres on the south- 
west side. All the weight was now north of this. The tree 
toppled northward, but the east side, being free, traveled faster 
and swung around on the uncut part; another puff of wind gave 
help, the swing was lost, the tree crashed down to the northwest 
and drove the stake right out of sight in the ground. 

‘*Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! One minute and_ three- 
quarters !’’ How Yan did cheer. 

Sam was silent, but his eyes looked a little less dull and stupid 
than usual, and Guy said, ‘** Pooh! That’s nothin’.’’ 

Yan took out his pocket rule and went to.the stump. As soon 
as he laid it on he exclaimed: ‘*‘ Seven inches and a half through 
where you cut,’’ and again he had to swing his hat and cheer. 

** Well, old man, you sure did it that time. That’s a grand 
coup if ever Isaw one.” And so, notwithstanding Guy’s proposal 
to ‘‘ Leave it to Caleb,’’ Sam got his grand eagle feather as 
axeman. 


CHAPTER XXXII: GUY GETS THE WOODCHUCK 


OR several mornings the boys had been trying to-kill a big 
Woodchuck which in Guy’s father’s clover-field ate up the 
clover and burrowed such holes as nearly to throw Guy’s father 
from his plow. Each morning about nine or ten they would sneak 
out to the clover-field. It was usually Guy who first discovered 
Old Grizzly, then all fired a long and harmless shot, the 
Woodchuck scrambled into his den, and the incident was closed for 
the day. Once or twice Old Grizzly had narrow escapes, but so far 
he was none the worse, but more wary. The boys, on the other 
hand, gained nothing, with the possible exception of Guy. 
Always qguick-sighted his little optics developed a marvelous keen- 
ness. At first it was as often Yan or Sam who discovered Old 
Grizzly, but later it was always Guy. 

One morning Sam approached the game from one point, Guy and 
Yan from another some yards away. ‘*‘ No Woodchuck,” was the 
first opinion, but suddenly Guy called, ‘‘ I see him.’’ There ina 
hollow fully sixty yards from his den and nearly a hundred from 
the boys, concealed in a patch of clover, Guy saw a patch of gray 
fur. It seemed less than two inches square. ‘* That’s him, sure.’’ 

Yan couldn’t see it at all. Sam saw, but doubted. An instant 
later the Woodchuck stood up on his hindlegs, raised his chestnut 
breast above the clover and settled all doubt. 

** Now, Sapwood,’’ said the Head Chief, ‘*you go round through 
the woods to your side an’ crawl through the clover an’ get between 
Old Grizzly an’ his den.’’ 

** All right,’’ said Guy. 

So Sam and Yan waited impatiently while Guy sneaked around. 
The Woodchuck seemed unusually bold this day. He wandered 
about far from his den and got quite out of sight in hollows at 
times. The boys saw Guy crawl through the fence, though the 
Woodchuck did not. The fact was he had always had the boys 
approach him from the other side and was not watching eastward. 

Guy, flat on his breast, now began to craw] through the clover. 
He went about thirty yards and now was right between the 
Woodchuck and his den. Still Old Grizzly kept on stuffing him- 
self with clover and keeping his eyes toward the Raften woods. 
The boys became intensely excited. Guy could see them, but could 
not see the Woodchuck. ‘They pointed and gesticulated. Guy 
thought that meant ** Shoot.’’ He raised up cautiously. The 
Woodchuck saw him and bounded straight for his den —that is, 
toward Guy, who fired wildly. The arrow went ten feet over 
Grizzly’s head, and that huge shaking mass of gray fur bounding 
right at him struck terror into his soul. He backed up hastily, 
not knowing where to run, He was close to the den. The 
Woodchuck chattered his teeth and plunged to get by the boy. 
Guy gave a leap of terror and-fell heavily just as the Woodchuck 
would have passed under him and home. But Guy weighed nearly 
one hundred pounds, and all that weight came with crushing force 
on Old Grizzly, knocking the breath out of his body. Guy scrambled 
to his feet to run for his life, but when he saw the Woodchuck 
lying there and squirming he plucked up courage enough to give 
him a couple of kicks on the nose that settled him. A loud yell 
from the other two boys was the first thing that assured Guy of his 
victory. They came running over and found him holding his bow 
in one hand and the big Woodchuck by one ieg in the other. 

** Now I guess you fellers will come to me to larn ye how to kill 
Woodchucks; ain’t he an old socker. I bet he weighs fifty 
pounds; yes. near sixty.’’ He really weighed about ten pounds. 

**Cood boy—bully boy. Hooray for the third War Chief ! 
Hooray for Chief Sapwood!’’ And Guy had no cause to com- 
plain of lack of enthusiastic appreciation on the part of the others. 


CHAPTER XXXIV: YAN’S GRIT 


™ WHat is it that the Injuns most like in a man? I mean, 
what would they druther have?’’ asked Sappy of Caleb 
Clark one day. 

‘* Bravery,’’ said Caleb. ‘* They don’t care what a man is if 
he’s brave. That’s their greatest thing.’’ 

** Well,’’ said Guy, ‘‘I ain’t scared o’ nothin’. Just try me.’’ 

**T’ll give you atry,’’ said Caleb. ‘* Ye see that stone?’’ And 
Caleb held up a small round stone with a hole in it. ‘* All right. 
Now you know where old Garney was buried.’’ 

Garney, it should be explained, was a dissolute soldier who was 
supposed by some to have suicided by blowing his head off. 
Others believed it to be an accident, and Garney got the benefit of 
the doubt. He was buried, according to custom, in a corner of his 
own land. But this was before the survey, and when that was 
completed the stone on his grave was found to be on the highway 
by Raften’s farm, and not far from where a foot-path gave a short 
cut to the barn. This made it seem like a point where crossroads 
met, and thus by the hand of Fate, Will Garney was stamped a 
suicide. ‘The story was that every time a wagon went over his 
head he had to grind his teeth and groan, but, unwilling to waste 
these efforts during the rumbling of the wheels, he waited till mid- 
night and rolled them out all together, the gritting first. Any one 
hearing should reply with sympathetic groan or he would suffer 
some dreadful fate or other. ‘Dhis was the legend that Caleb 
called up to memory and made very impressive by being properly 
impressed himself. 

‘* Now,” said Caleb, returning to the stone, ‘‘I’m going to hide 
this stone just behind the rock that marks the head of Garney’s 
grave, an’ I’ll send ye to get it some night. Air ye game?” 

** VYe-e-s—I’ll go,”’ said the third War Chief without visible 
enthusiasm. 

‘*Remember now,’’ said Caleb as he left them, ‘‘ this is the 
chance to show what ye’re made of. I’ll tie a coord to the pebble 
and lay it across the gravestone to make sure that ye get it.’’ 

In the middle of the night the boys were aroused by a man’s 
voice outside and the scratching of a stick on the canvas. 

‘* Boys! Guy! Yan! Ho, Guy!” 

** Hello! Who is it?’’ 

** Caleb Clark! Say, Guy, it’s about half-past eleven now. Ye 
have just about time to go to Garney’s grave by midnight an’ get 
that stone, an’ if you can’t find the exact spot you listen for the 
groanin’ —that’ll guide ye.’’ 

This cheerful information was conveyed in a hoarse whisper that 
also gave the idea that the old man was as scared as he could be. 

“T—1—] ”? Guy stammered, ‘‘ I can’t see tlie way.’’ 

‘*This is the chance of yer life, boy. You get that stone. 
You’]] get a grand coup feather. Ill wait till you come back.” 

‘*T—I—can’t find it on such a dark night. I—I—ain’t 
going.’’ 

‘* Errr — ye’re scared,’’ whispered Caleb. 

** No, I ain’t scared, on’y what’s the use o’ goin’ when I can’t 
find the place? I’ll go when it’s moonlight.’’ 

‘* Err — anybody else here brave enough to go after that stone ?’’ 

“*T’ll—go,’’ said the other two at the same time, but with a 
certain air of ** but I hope I don’t have to, all the same.’’ 

‘* You kin hev the honor, Yan,’’ said the Woodpecker. 

** Of course I—I’d like the chance — but — but —I don’t want 
to push ahead of you — you’re the oldest,”’ was the reply. 

** Guess we’d better draw straws for it.’’ 
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So Sam sought a long straw, while Yan stirred up the fire to a 
blaze. The long straw was broken in two unequal pieces and hid- 
den in Sam’s hand. Then after shuffling he held it toward Yan, 
showing only the two ends, and said, ‘‘ Longest straw takes the 
job.’’ Yan knew from old experience that a common trick was to 
let the shortest straw stick out farthest, so he took the other, drew 
it slowly out and out; it seemed endless. Sam opened his hand 
and showed that the short straw remained; then added with evi- 
dent relief, ‘‘ You got the job. You are the luckiest feller I ever 
seen. Everything comes your way.’’ 

lf there had been any loophole Yan would have taken it, but 
now it was clearly his duty to go for that stone. It was pride 
rather than courage that carried him through. He dressed quietly 
and nervously, his hands trembling a little as he laced his shoes. 

Caleb waited outside when he heard that Yan was going. He 
braced him up by telling him, ‘‘ You’re the stuff. 1 jest love to see 





grit. I'll go with you to the edge of the woods — ’twouldn’t be 
fair to go further — an’ wait there till you come back. It’s easy to 
find. Go four panels of the fence past the big elm tree, then right 
across on the right ye’ll see the big stone an’ find the ring pebble 
on the far side of it. The coord is lying kind o’ cross the big white 
stone, so ye’Jl find it easy. An’ here, take this chalk; if yer grit 
gives out you mark on the fence how far you did get. But don’t 
ye worry ’bout that groanin’ — it’s nothin’ but a yarn.”’ 

So he talked on till they stumbled out of the dark tract to the 
comparatively light, open fields. ‘It’s just twenty minutes to 
midnight,’’ said Caleb, looking at his watch with the light of a 
match. ‘* You’ll make it easy. I'll wait here.’’ 

Then Yan went on alone. 

It was a dark night, but Yan felt his way along the field fence 
to the line fence and climbed that into the road that was visible 
as a less intense darkness than the black darkness of the grass. 
Yan walked up the middle, cautiously, quietly. His heart beat 
violently and his hands were cold. It was a quiet night, and once 
or twice little mousy sounds in the fence corner made him start; 
but he pushed on. Suddenly, in the darkness to the right of the 
road, he heard a loud ‘‘ Whish!’’ Then his eye caught sight of a 
white thing that froze his blood. It was the shape of a man 
wrapped in white, but lacked a head. Yan stood frozen to the 
ground, but his intellect came to the rescue of his trembling body. 
‘* What nonsense !”’ said he; ‘* it must be a white stone.” But 
no; it moved. Yan had a big stick in his hand. He shouted 
** Sh! Sh! Sh!’’? Again the ‘‘ corpse’? moved. Yan groped on 
the road for some stones and sent one straight at the white thing. 
He heard a whoop and a rush. The white thing sprang up and 
ran past him with a clatter that told him he had been scared by 
Granny De Neuville’s white-faced Cow. 
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He went on till he neared the rise in the road. He should soon 
see the little elm. He kept to the left of the highway and peered 
into the gloom, going more slowly. He was not so near as he had 
supposed, and the tension and terror of the early part of the expe- 
dition were coming back more than ever. He wondered if he 
hadn’t passed the elm. Should he go back? But no; he could 
not bear the idea; that would mean retreat. Anyhow, he would 
put his chalk mark here to show how far he did go. He sneaked 
cautiously toward the fence to make it; then to his relief saw the 
elm not twenty-five feet away. Once at the elm he counted off the 
four panels westward and knew he was opposite the grave of the 
suicide. It must now be nearly midnight. There across the road 
he saw a whitish thing, the stone. He thought he heard a sound 
in the fence not far ahead. He was greatly agitated as he crawled 
as quietly as possible toward it. Why quietly, he did not know. 
He stumbled through the mud of the shallow ditch at each side, 
reached the white stone and groped with clammy, cold hands over 
the surface for the string. If Caleb had put it there it was gone 
now. Sw he took his chalk and wrote on the stone ‘‘ Yan.’”’ He 
searched about with his fingers around the big boulder. Yes, there 
it was —a cord; the wind, no doubt, had blown it off. He pulled 
it toward him. The pebble was drawn across the boulder with a 
sound rasping and horrible, and fearfully loud in the night. Then 
at once a gasp, a scuffle, a rush, a splash of something in mud 
or water, and awful sounds of a being choking, strangling or trying 
to speak! For a moment Yan sank down in terror. His lips 
refused to move. Then the remembrance of the Cow came to help 
him. He got up and ran as hard as he could, and fading away in 
the road westward he heard sounds of motion and the smothered 
yells of a human voice. He ran down the road as fast as he could, 
a cold sweat on him. He ran so blindly he almost ran into a man 
who shouted, ‘‘ Ho, Yan! is that you?’’ It was Caleb coming to 
meet him. Yan could not speak, he was trembling so violently. 

‘* What was it, boy? I heard it, but what was it?”’ 

‘* | T — don’t know,’’ he gasped; ‘‘ only it was at the g-g-grave.’’ 

**Gosh! I heard it all right,’? and Caleb showed no little 
uneasiness, but added, ‘‘ We’ll be back to camp in ten minutes.’’ 
He took Yan’s trembling hand and led him for a while, but he was 
all right when he came to the blazed trail. 

Yan now found voice to say, ‘‘ I got the stone all right, and I 
wrote my name on the grave, too.’’ 

**Good boy! You’re the stuff !’’ was the admiring response. 

They were glad to see that there was a fire in the teepee when 
they drew near. At the edge of the clearing they gave a ‘loud 
** Coo-ee,’’ and got the same reply from within. 

** All right,’’ shouted Caleb, ‘‘ he done it, an’ he’s bully good 
stuff an’ gets an uncommon grand coup.” 

Yan did not mean to tell of his adventure that night, but his 
excitement was evident, and they soon got it out of him in full. 
‘They were a weird-looking crowd as they sat around the flickering 
fire, experiencing, as he told it, no small measure of the scare he 
had just been through. 

Caleb looked at his watch now as though about to leave, when 
Yan said: ‘‘ Say, Mr. Clark, won’t you sleep here ?”’ 

** Don’t mind if I do, seein’ it’s late.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXV: THE REVOLVER 


N THE morning after breakfast Sam expressed the feeling of the 

whole assembly when he said: ‘* Now, I want to go and see that 

grave. I believe Yan wrote his name on some old Cow that was 
lying down and she didn’t like it and said so out loud.’’ 

They arrived at the spot in a few minutes. Yes, there it was 
plainly written on the rude gravestone; rather shaky, but perfectly 
legible, ‘* Yan.’’ 

** Here’s where I crossed the ditch. Out there is where I heard 
the hollering. Let’s see if ghosts make tracks.”’ 

** Hello! what’s this?’’ There were the tracks in the mud of a 
large man. He had sprawled, falling on his hands and knees. 
Here was the print of his hand several times, and in the mud, half 
hidden, there was something shining. Guy saw it first and picked 
it up. It was a revolver. 

** Le’s see that,’’ said Caleb. He wiped off the mud. His eye 
kindled. ‘* That’s my revolver that was stole from me way back, 
an’ them is the tracks of the thief.’ 

The boys gathered about, carefully avoiding walking on the 
impression. His left hand had left two clear imprints in the mud: 
his right hand three. It was the mark of a very large and powerful 
hand, and as Yan pored over it he exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. Clark, this 
man had only three fingers on his right hand.’’ 

Caleb stared at the track. ‘‘ Sure enough; middle finger all 
gone but a stump,” hesaid. This in a curious tone of talking to 
himself of a weird discovery. What else he thought was not clear, 
but it was quite sure he was thinking hard, for he did not speak 
till they got opposite Granny De Neuville’s shanty, which was the 
nearest one to the grave. At the gate he turned and said: ‘‘ Guess 
I’m going in here. Say, Yan, you didn’t do any of that hollerin’ 
last night, did you?” 

‘* No, sir; not a word. The only sound I know of was writing 
with the chalk and dragging the ring pebble over the big stone.’’ 

** Wall, I’ll see ye at camp,’’ he said, and turned in to Granny’s. 
As soon as Caleb turned in at the De Neuville gate, Yan, acting 
on a belated thought, said: ‘‘ Boys, you go on to camp. 1’ll be 
after you in five minutes.’’ He wanted to draw those tracks in the 
mud and try to trail that man, so went back to the grave. He 
studied the marks most carefully and noted that the man wore two 
rings on his left ring finger. The footmarks in the mud were not 
good for drawing, as they were dragged, but in the dust of the 
road he found them again, and could easily make sure of them 
by the mud about them. By opening his notebook out flat he 
was able to sketch the track life size; the heels showed three rows 
of iron pegs and the sole of the left foot was worn toa hole. Yan 
tracked the man westward to the road running south; there it 
turned and he Jost it on the sod. 

As he was going back to camp he overtook Caleb, also returning, 
and told of his sketches. Caleb was keenly interested, and he got 
Yan to give him the sketches as well as a promise to say nota 
word to any one of his last discoveries. 


(CONTINUED IN AUGUST JOURNAL) 
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N The Joy of Camping Out 


€ ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 
























































PHOTOGRAPH BY HELEN PLUMMER GATCH 


‘“‘WHITE CITY CAMP,’’ IN OREGON 


This camp is in the Cascade Mountains at Idona, Oregon, on the banks of the 
Santian River, about fifteen miles from Mount Jefferson. 







































































CAMP AT MASON'’S ISLAND AT ‘‘CAMP LAKE GEORGE," NEW YORK A COMFORTABLE CAMP INTERIOR 
On the Connecticut shore. The framework This tent, which is twelve feet by twenty-four, furnished Another view of the camp at Mason's Island. 
is iron pipe and the floor in hinged sections. accommodations for a party of eight people for four weeks. Behind the curtains are sleeping-rooms. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MARRY E, PIERCE PROTOGRAPH BY GLORGE A. RMOAOS WW PHOTOOaAPH OY UNS. FH. F me \\' 
IN THE WOODS AT LAKE MOHEGAN A NEW JERSEY CAMP WY “CAMP BELVIDERE,” IN WISCONSIN NY 
This picturesque camp is located amid a This camp consists of two sleeping tents, a dining tent WY This camp consists of two tents, the rear one 
grove of trees in New York State. for rainy weather, and three shacks. YW being used as a sleeping-room. 
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IN THE MATILIJA CANON, CALIFORNIA ‘*‘CAMP STEPHENS," ON THE UPPER POTOMAC 
Camping out in the Ojai Valley, thirty-seven miles from Santa Barbara, in This camp is maintained by a party of young men of Washington, D.C. 
| the Santa Ynez Mountains. This cafion is an ideal camping spot. It is located on an island about seven miles above the capital. 
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NDER ordinary conditions 
two things ought to be 
gotten out of the sum- 
mer: rest and refresh- 
ment of body and mind. 
Vacations are essential 
to the highest efficiency, 
and pleasure is as much 

a matter of duty as is work. He works 

best who plays best: this is one of the 

lessons which many Americans haye been 
learning of late years. The fathers did not 
know how to play and were sallow and 
dyspeptic ; their children delight more 
and more in active exercise of all kinds 
and have grown robust and vigorous. But 
it should be remembered that the mind 
needs rest quite as much as the body, and 
rest means inaction neither for the mind 
nor the body; it means radical change of 
interest and activity. Ever 
woman’s thoughtfulness an 





man who profits by a 
self-denial in his home 
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of natural life are in danger of forgetting 
Nature herself. The best possible prepa- 


Ruskin teaches men to see and under- 
stand that the life described by Jefferies, 
Burroughs, Thoreau, Torrey, Roberts 
and the out-of-door writers moves. 

** Modern Painters’’ ought to be read 
once at least, and the insight which it will 
give ought to be supplemented by keep- 
ing at hand a little collection of out-of-door 
poets, including Wordsworth, Bryant, 
Emerson, Burns, and Burroughs’s ‘*‘ Songs 
of Nature,’’ an admirable collection of 
the poetry of the woods 
and fields. The poetry of 


Some Live American Novels 


T® season promises to put into the hands of American 
readers a number of studies of American life and 
character of genuine insight and value. Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Mettle of the Pasture,’’ which 
is promised about the time when these words will be 
published, is described as a novel of character; a close 
and thorough study of the action and reaction of men 
and women of strong nature upon one another. It is 
said also to be characterized by the refinement and charm 

of style, the rich atmospheric quality, 

which have given Mr. Allen’s novels a 





these writers has already 
been pressed upon the at- 
tention of the readers of 
THE JOURNAL; it is urged 
again because so many 
people who are studying 
earnestly the various kinds 


place by themselves in our literature. The 
author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible ”’ is a very 
close student of character and has evi- 
dently made a serious endeavor to study 
the development of men and women in 
the light which science has thrown, of late 
years, upon the most complex problems 
of life; and a study of character from his 
hand, apart from the great charm of his 


ought to make sure of that woman’s vacation before he 
arranges for his own. But whether at home, or in the 
mountains or at the seashore, whatever form the vacation 
may take, the mind ought to gain both rest and refresh- 
ment from reading. Rest it may get by reading whole- 
some books for pure entertainment; there are times 
when the reading of good novels is a duty, because fiction 
of the right sort breaks the chain of thought, diverts the 
attention and clears the mind. Refreshment is to be 


ration for enjoying a summer’s day to the 
full is to begin it with the reading of some 
poem like Wordsworth’s lines to ‘‘ The 
Daffodils,’’ or Emerson’s ‘‘ Wood-notes,’’ 
or Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis.’’ The scien- 
tists define for us the laws of Nature and 
her forces; the naturalists describe her 
many-sided life; but the poets alone take 
us to the heart of Nature. 








PROFESSOR VAN DYKE 


work, can hardly fail to deserve and to 
secure not only wide but serious reading. 

Another novelist of Southern birth, Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page, has written a novel 
of genuine interest. ‘‘ Gordon Keith”’ 
is a carefully-drawn picture of a Southern 
gentleman—a young man who has in- 
herited the best traditions of the Old 
South, but who courageously and intelli- 


found in those books which take 
us out of ourselves and give us 
a larger world to live in. 


gently accepts changed condi- 
tions and develops what may be 





Living Out-of-Doors 


F LATE years a large litera- 
ture has come into existence 
dealing with natural life in all 
its forms. Books about birds, 
flowers, trees, shrubs and ani- 
mals are to be found in ever 
book-shop— many of them well 
written by men and women who 
have been close, first-hand 
observers. The reading of these 
books has grown with the in- 
creasing out-of-door habit of the 
American people; for in nothing 
have Americans changed so 
radically during the last twenty 
years as in the transference of 
their interest during half the year 
from the fireside to the garden, 
the wood, the open road, the 
golf-links and the tennis-court. 
Our fathers were largely people 
of sedentary habit. In New 
England the old houses showed, 
as a rule, no adaptation to open- 
air living. There was not even 
the auablence of a porch added 
to the old New England home, 
to say nothing of verandas and 
piazzas; and this was largely true 
of all the Northern States. The 
climate of the Southern States 
early developed and the inclina- 
tions of the people confirmed 
them in a free and regular open- 
air life. Before the Civil War 
most American men wore black 
broadcloth, and made no more 
concession to the summer heat 
than was made in London until 
within the past few years ; but, 
for the last two decades and 
more, Americans have been 
readjusting their habits and their 
dress to their climate. 


A Great Out-of-Doors Book 





Some Novels for Summer Reading 


HE following list of recent novels does not include all the good fiction which has 
appeared during the past twelve months, but it has been selected with regard to 


interest, good workmanship, variety and wholesome sentiment: 


Aldrich’s “ A Sea Turn and Other 
Matters.” 

Van Dyke’s “ The Blue Flower.” 

Hopkinson Smith’s “The Fortunes 
of Oliver Horn.” 

Tarkington’s “The Two Van- 
revels.” 

Crawford’s “ Cecilia.” 

Phillpott’s “ ‘The River.” 

Barrie’s ‘The Little White Bird.” 

Connolly’s “ Out of Gloucester.” 

Luther’s “ The Henchman.” 


Miss Fowler’s “The Fuel of Fire.” 

Masoun’s “ ‘he Four Feathers.” 

Mrs. Stuart’s “* Napoleon Jackson.” 

Mrs. Bauks’s “ Oldfield.” 

Wister’s “ The Virginian.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Lady 
Rose’s Daughte 

Page’s “ Gordon Keith.” 

Garland’s “Captain of the Gray 
Horse Troop.” 

Mrs. \Wharton’s “The Valley of Rope. 
Decision.” 


Courses of Reading for Summer Moods 


Courses of reading must be taken as suggestive rather than arbitrary, so wide are 
the diversities of taste and so far apart are the interests and educational opportunities of 
These short lists have been made in response to numerous in 
requests, and have no more ambitious aim than to suggest orderly reading in two or e. 
three directions suitable for vacation moods and opportunities. 
like to make or renew their acquaintance with English fiction at successive periods in its 
representative works may find pleasure and profit in the following novels. An admirable 


a great company of readers. 


preparation for this course is Mr. Perry’s ‘‘ Study of Prose Fiction”’: 


Goldsmith’s “The Vicar of Wake- 


Mrs. Radcliffe’s “The Mysteries 
of Udolpho.” 

Miss Austen’s “Sense and Sensi- 
bility.” 

Scott’s “The Heart of Midlothian.” 


A selection from American fiction in chronological order might include: 


Irving’s “ ‘The Sketch Book.” 

Cooper’s “‘the Last of the Mo- 
hicans.” 

Hawthorne’s “The Scarlet Letter.” 

Poe’s Tales. 

Mrs. Stowe’s“‘ Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin.” 

Harte’s “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” 


A few volumes of essays are always acceptable and may be re-read 


Miss Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre.” 
‘Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair.” 
Dickens’s ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 
Trollope’s “‘ Barchester Towers.” 


Stevenson’s 


Floss. Grieve.” 


Jumes’s “The American.” 
Howells’s “ The Rise of Silas Lap- 


Cable’s “ Old Creole Days.” 
Miss Wilkins’s “A Humble Ro- 
mance.” 


many times with increasing pleasure: 


Lamb’s “ Elia.” 

Stephen’s “ Hours in « Library.” 
Arnold’s “ Essays in Criticism.” 
Emerson’s “ Society and Solitude.” 


Smith’s “ Dreamthorp.” 
Carlyle’s “ Heroes and Hero Wor- 


Brown's “ Rab and His Friends.” 


Howells’s ‘‘ The Kentons.” 

Miss Thurston’s “ The Circle.” 

Harland’s “The Lady Paramount.” 

Miss Trumbull’s “ Life’s Common 
Vay.” 


Mrs. Rice’s “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
we Cabbage Patch.” 

Bell’s ‘‘ Wee Macgregor.” 
Merriman’s “ The Vultures.” 
Hornung’s “The Shadew of the 


Kipling’s “Just-So Stories.” 


Those readers who would 


“Kidnapped” and 
* Prince Otto.” 
Hardy’s “ The Woodlanders.” 
Barrie’s “The Little Minister.” 
George Eliot’s “The Mill on the Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “David 
ra ” 


Miss Jewett’s “ ‘The Country of the 
Pointed Firs.” 

ham.” Allen’s “ The Kentucky Cardinal ” 
and “ Aftermath.” 

Page’s “In Ole Virginia.” 

Garland’s*‘ Main-'lraveled Roads.”’ 


Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall.” 
Van Dyke’s “ Little Rivers.” 
ship.” Hamerton’s “Intellectual Life.” 
Lowell’s “‘ My Study Windows.” 


regarded as the finest type of 
the New South. The story is 
an old-fashioned romance, with 
a liberal infusion of adventure 
and incident. It is not more 
serious in intention than ‘‘ Red 
Rock,’’ but it is the most elabo- 
rate piece of work Mr. Page has 
written. It is deeply interesting 
and it is thoroughly rich and 
wholesome in tone; it ought to 
be a correction of low standards, 
vulgar ideals and bad manners. 


A Group of Entertaining Stories 


ISS THURSTON’S novel, ‘‘ The 
Circle,’’ is out of the beaten 
track and has a touch of origi- 
nality both in plot and in treat- 
ment which gives it a quality of 
freshness not often found in cur- 
rent fiction. It is not without 
faults, but it is well worth read- 


Of an entirely different charac- 
ter is Mr. Arthur Cosslitt Smith’s 
‘* The Turquoise Cup,’’ a very 
attractively-made volume which 
contains two stories told with 
exceptional vivacity and _bril- 
liancy. The tales are not seri- 
ous in intention, but they show 
charming invention, and they are 
put together with easy and capti- 
vating skill. 

Of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s 
collection of short stories, ‘‘ The 
Under Dog,”’ it is only necessary 
to say that they are full of variety, 
colorand movement. Mr. Smith 
has an artist’s feeling for effect- 
ive contrasts of character and 
ge ag incidents, and he 

as also the gift of humor and 
. the faculty of making his readers 
see what he sees. 

Miss Alice Brown’s novel, 
‘* The Mannerings,”’ is a study 
of contrasting New England 
temperaments, not wholly pleas- 








T® great mass of writing 
about out-of-door matters 
concerns itself, as has been said, 
with birds and animals, with flowers, trees 
and plants. There is, however, another 
side quite as important, and for many men 
and women far more important: behind 
all the various aspects of natural life there 
is Nature herself; that entirety of land- 
scape, of atmosphere, of heaven and earth, 
which make up the world in which we 





How the Painters See Nature 


|" ADDS greatly to our enjoyment of 

Nature to know how the painters have 
looked at the world. They see far more 
clearly and intelligently than we, and to 
look through their eyes is to see things 
in the landscape which are invisible to 


ant, but very well done. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s lat- 
est book, ‘‘A Comedy of 
Conscience,’’ is a sprightly short story, with no moral 
tacked on. 

A good deal has been said in England and Scotland 
of ‘‘Wee Macgregor,’’ by Mr. Bell, a writer new to 
American readers. This record of the doings and say- 
ings of a small Scotch boy is not a piece of great literature, 
but it is quaint, humorous and delightfully sympathetic 
with boy life. It is very amusing in spite of its heart- 








live. A good many people know the 
flowers by name, and can talk about the 
habits of birds, who have never clearly 
seen and never profoundly enjoyed Nature 
in her vastness. 

Perhaps no book written in England has 
done so much to make men and women 
see the glorious background against 








arm a sees it, and a very 
1elpful book for those who 
are eager to see all there 
is to be seen in Nature. 
Mr. Smith’s ‘‘ Barbizon 





which all natural life moves as Ruskin’s 
‘* Modern Painters.” Until that book 
appeared many people had never seen 
the sky. They imagined that it was all 
one color from horizon to zenith. Ruskin taught them 
to detect the exquisite gradation of color, to note the 
differences in tone from day to day. He taught them 
what atmosphere means; he led them into the mystery 
of light and shade ; in a word, he gave them a key to the 
miracle of beauty which is wrought every day before the 
eyes of men, but which hosts of men never see. ‘‘Modern 
Painters’’ is not without its defects, which have been 
very plainly pointed out in recent years; but it is a book 
which ought to supplement the reading of all writers 
about Nature. It is against the background which 


AND COMPANY 


BY COURTESY OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


MISS ALICE BROWN 


Days,” recently issued, 
' gives a delightful impres- 

sion of one of the most 

beautiful sections of 
France, the Forest of Fontainebleau, and 
clear, simple accounts of the little group 
of landscape painters with whom Barbizon 
will always be associated. The comments 
of such men as Corot, Millet and Rousseau 
are footnotes to the great book of Nature 
of the most helpful kind. In this connec- 
tion, and as an aid to the greater enjoy- 
ment of landscape painting, Professor 
John C. Van Dyke’s ‘‘How to Look at 
Pictures’’ may be heartily commended. 


all save the trained observer. _ 
_ Hamerton’s ‘‘ Landscape”’ is a very 
interesting study of the landscape as the 
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BY COURTESY OF HAMPER ANO BROTHERS 





MR. J.J. BELL 


Mr. Jack London has written a powerful and striking 
story of a dog in ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,’’ which is 


wholly different from ‘‘ Bob, Son of 
Battle,’? but quite worthy of a place 
beside that really notable piece of fiction. 
It is full of stirring incidents, and of 
descriptions of scenery in the far north, 
and conveys a moral lesson of the most 
fundamental kind without a suggestion 
of didacticism. 

Miss Trumbull’s ‘‘ Life’s Common 
Way’”’ is an unusually well-written story 
of very bright New England people, and 
contains an admirably drawn portrait 
of a charming type of modern woman. 
The satire on the ways and talk of some 
club women which runs through the 
story is very keen and interesting. 
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How Women Can be Good Americans 


=A ANY of us when the Fourth of July comes 
around each year have a patriotic 
flurry. We fling out a flag, we shoot 
off a few firecrackers, and our souls 
are filled with patriotism. We tell 
each other, or have some cheap orator 
tell us, what a great country this is, 
and what a wonderful people we are. 
The next day we return to our duties, 
and our patriotism is stilled for another year or another 
occasion. In short, it is occasion-patriotism which 
expresses itself in noise, and like unto noise it dies 
away and leaves nothing behind it. It is a fine thing to 
be patriotic, but it would be a finer thing if our patriotism 
accomplished something ‘for the land over which our 
feelings glow. Noise and shoutings do mighty little for 
a nation, except as they make some of us a trifle more 
nervous, which, all will allow, the American tempera- 
ment does not stand in need of. 


on 


O* of the few truths uttered in every Fourth of July 

oration is that God gave to Americans one of the 
grandest and most beautiful countries that He ever gave 
to any people. But another truth is not as often told: 
that each year we are doing all we can to make that 
country uglier to the eye and more and more dwarfing 
and hopeless to a national sense of beauty. Ride at 
will over the main artery of any of our principal rail- 
roads and look at the way that man has defaced the 
work of God. For a paltry few dollars the average 
farmer will lease the privilege of his land, his barn, his 
outbuildings, his fences, and even the side of his own 
house for the advertisement of this man’s ‘‘ pills’’ or that 
man’s ‘‘ pain-killer.”” And yet this same farmer glows 
with patriotism over the country, the beauty of which 
he does his best to destroy so far as his title carries his 
land. Walk through any of our cities and see the ugly 
dead fences, the sides of houses glaringly painted and 
plastered with commercial announcements until the 
majority of our great cities have become hideous to 
look at. The most conspicuous places are, of course, 
made the targets for the display of these hideous re- 
minders of the painful truth that we are, above all, a 
money-making people, and that we are ready to deface 
anything, be it scape, wall, house or even the side of a 
beautiful mountain, so long as it can be proven to us 
that we may make an extra dollar by so doing. And 
this is generally where our patriotism stops: at this side 
of our pockets. Touch the pocket of the average 
American, and it is amazing how soon his patriotism 
disappears. Now right here is one of the finest phases 
of helpful work in which women could interest them- 
selves to the lasting benefit of our beautiful land. 


ova 


pveRy farmer who owns a piece of land and a house 

or fence on it has in his life some woman, be she 
wife, mother or sister, through whose influence, if she 
would but intelligently exert it, he might be led to see 
the beauty of the face of the earth and not despoil it 
for gain. Of course, she would have to meet at the very 
outset the commercial argument of the thrifty land- 
toiler who sees an extra dollar or two, or a free coat of 
paint, in the utilization of his possessions for advertis- 
ing purposes. But the fact is manifestly clear that no 
hideous advertising painting of a barn ever added one 
penny of commercial value to a farmer’s property. On 
the contrary, it has always detracted from its value. 
A few years since a little Western community demon- 
strated the truth of this fact when one woman aroused 
herself to the task of beautifying the town in which she 
lived. First of all, she ‘‘ cleaned her own doorstep ’”’ by 
inducing her husband not to allow their barn to be 
repainted the following year by an advertising firm. 
Naturally, he objected to the loss of the free coat of paint 
which this meant to their farm buildings. So this 
woman, with the true love of beauty in her soul, put up 
a few preserves the following autumn, sold them, and 
by less than a week’s work she had earned enough 
money to paint their own farm buildings. She then 
went to work to brighten up the home place in every 
way that she could without the expenditure of money — 
which she had not— by the planting of flowers, the white- 
washing of the fences, the weeding of the outside front 
walk. The following year the place was the comment 
of her neighbors. She then persuaded her sister to do 
as she had done ; then a neighbor ; and so on she went 
through her little town. At first her missionary work 
progressed slowly, but within two years not a barn had 
an advertisement painted on it: each of the four hundred 
and odd families had cleaned up his or her place, and 
very soon the town began to be pointed out as one of 
the neatest communities in that section. Very soon the 
value of property began to take an upward tendency, 
and as a consequence the little town has grown more in 
eight years than it had in all its previous eighteen years; 
property has advanced over forty per cent. in value. 





By Edward Bok 


And all this came from one woman who had a little 
love of beauty in her soul. The trouble is that we do 
not begin to count the value of neatness as applied to 
the outward appearance of a community. Judge the 
question, if you will, entirely from a commercial point of 
view, and the town that looks well to the eye, where 
the land and the home are neat and trim, is always the 
town which attracts the prospective buyer. 
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WAS talking, not long ago, to a farmer on this question 

of having farm buildings painted through advertising, 
and his views were exceedingly interesting. He said 
that when he saw a town where the barns and the land 
were plastered with advertisements he always knew that 
the farmers ‘‘ couldn’t be making much from their 
crops, and so they got it out of the sides of their barns.’’ 
It was always a bad advertisement for the soil of a place 
where a farmer had to depend upon anything but his 
crops for his living. For, as this presupposes, if a man 
has good crops it isn’t necessary for him to spoil the 
looks of his farm. ‘‘ Depend upon this,’ the farmer 
continued, ‘‘ you rarely ever see a true farmer paint his 
barns with medicine advertisements. He’s got too 
much pride in the looks of things. You can take this as 
a rule, friend,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ when you see medicine 
advertisements pretty thick on barns there’s something 
the matter with the land, or else there are only second-rate 
farmers around,’’ And as last spring I passed through 
those magnificent farms and ranches of Kansas I real- 
ized the force of what this farmer had said. There were 
no advertisements on those barns. Those men made 
their living from the soil, and never stooped to a paltry 
dollar or two as a return for defacing their property or 
lowering its face value in the eyes of others. ‘‘ Ah, 
no,’’ said the farmer when I told him this afterward, 
‘* those chaps are farmers. They’re not in the cheap 
advertising business.” I am emphasizing the commercial 
side of the question because, after all is said, that is the 
principal side which attracts the farmer who allows his 
property to be spoiled. He does it for the dollar in view. 
He fails to realize that the advertisement on his barn is 
the worst possible advertisement of himself as a farmer, 
or of the profitable quality of his land. He does not see 
that the defacing of his farm in this matter of advertising 
means a loss which no amount of money can repay. 


oe 


HAD a chance, a fortnight since, to talk with one of the 
advertising agents who approaches the farmer to ask 
permission to paint his barn, and his talk was quite inter- 
esting, even though it was not very complimentary to the 
farmer. Said he: ‘‘ These farmers are, of course, fools 
for letting us plaster their places over with advertise- 
ments. They don’t see how it hurts the value of their 
farms, or else they wouldn’t let us doit. But all you 
have to do is to hold a few dollar bills, or a can of paint, 
before the average farmer’s nose and he smells eagerly 
and bites at once.’’ A flattering tribute to the American 
farmer, was it not? ‘‘* Usually,’ continued this adver- 
tising man, ‘‘ the farmer’s wife objects to our plastering 
her place more than does the farmer. She doesn’t like 
it, and I don’t blame her. Then we have to argue, and 
use flatttery, and in the end we bamboozle the women 
into it. But they always object more than dothe men.” 
It is creditable to farmers’ wives that at least this much 
can be said of their objection. But evidently it is highly 
necessary that these women, right in their instincts, 
should stand their ground more firmly. Few things 
would more directly add to the beauty of our land than 
for the women of our farmers’ families to absolutely 
refuse to be ‘*‘ bamboozled ”’ into allowing the face value 
of their husbands’ farms to be spoiled by the American 
advertiser. There are few things in which the wives of 
our farmers could be of more actual and real service to 
their husbands than in this respect. This was very 
forcibly shown in the case of two brothers who had 
adjoining farms of equal area. Both farms were equally 
good so far as the soil went, and each had an equal 
number of farm buildings. A prospective purchaser 
went over both farms, and finally decided upon the elder 
brother’s farm land, which he bought. The price asked 
for both was the same. When the younger brother 
asked his future neighbor why he had chosen his 
brother’s farm in preference to his he met with the reply : 
‘* Well, his farm looked neater somehow. Your barns 
are so painted up with advertisements that they seem to 
hurt the place. Of course, they don’t actually. But 
they do to the eye, anyhow.” And it was pleasing to 
the wife of the elder brother when the remark was 
repeated to her. She had persuaded ker husband not to 
allow his barns to be used ‘‘ for others to make money 
out of.’’ It is a curious fact that the younger brother’s 
wife, an earnest W. C. T. U. woman, had refused to allow 
an advertisement of a certain beer to be painted on her 
husband’s barns, and then gave her consent to the 
exploitation of a patent medicine which contained thirty- 
eight per cent. more alcohol than did the beer. 


AS A MATTER of fact, if some of the good women who 

live on farms, who are zealous members of the 
W. C. T. U. and earnest advocates of the temperance 
cause, had a correct conception of the percentage of 
alcohol contained in the so-called patent medicines 
advertised on the barns and fences on their own land, 
they would be amazed at the direct assistance which 
they are giving to the exploitation and furtherance of a 
curse which is far more deep-seated and hurtful than 
what they call the drink question. On this point alone 
it is worth while for every farmer’s wife of high 
motive and good principle to consider what she is doing 
in the publicity which is given to the advertisement 
painted on her own land and sometimes on the side of 
her own house. As one painter of these advertisements 
remarked to me not many weeks ago: ‘‘ It always 
makes me smile when I am painting one of our adver- 
tisements on the side of a temperance woman’s house. 
If she only knew what was in the stuff!’’ Not long ago 
a JOURNAL subscriber wrote to me protesting against 
the advertisement of a certain root-beer which contained 
four per cent. of alcohol. A few days afterward her 
house was pointed out to me. Her barn and the entire 
side of her house were painted over with the advertise- 
ment of a patent medicine containing fifty-one per cent. 
of alcohol! Yet she was one of the most ardent mem- 
bers of the W. C. T. U. I grant you that this woman 
was ignorant of the character of the medicine she was 
allowing to be advertised on her walls. But how long 
are intelligent women going to allow themselves to be in 
ignorance of this curse of the patent medicine ? 
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| WISH with all my heart that I could say the word 

which would arouse every woman who reads these 
words to that most magnificent of all spirits of patriot- 
ism, which she might do so much to foster —that is, to 
constitute herself a trustee for the retention of the fair- 
ness and beauty of the earth. Depend upon it we shall 
be a greater people only as we cherish the beauty of the 
earth as God gave it tous. Think of how beautiful the 
earth was before man lived on it. Look at a virgin 
forest: at a mountain: into a cafion—and marvel at 
the majesty of their beauty, at the perfection of every 
line; and then look at what man is doing to belittle it 
and its influence. This is not a matter which concerns 
afew of us: the esthetic or the refined. It should come 
home to each and every one of us. It concerns, most 
of all, our children. Shall we give to our children a less 
fair earth than was given to us? There is no higher 
duty to them, to ourselves, to our nation, than to set 
ourselves, each one of us, as William Morris has so truly 
said, to doing our best to guard the natural beauty of 
the earth. We ought to look upon it as a crime, as an 
injury to our fellows, to mar that natural beauty. The 
countryside should give pleasure to the eye and rest to 
the mind in the aspect which our own and our neigh- 
bors’ houses and places present, so that the contrast 
between the fields where beasts live and the places 
where men live may not be a disgrace to us. Every 
man’s house and place ought to be fair and pleasant to 
look upon, and not a blot on the landscape. 
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[F THIS simple beauty required money to attain it might 
be beyond the reach of many of us. But it costs 
nothing. It is to be had by the exercise of a few 
moments’ thought and common-sense. As things are, 
it calls for a little work on the part of our women, and it 
is these few moments of thought and work that I plead 
for on the part of my readers. So much can be done 
if, for instance, during this summer every woman who 
reads these words would select some single flagrant 
despoliation of town, city or landscape, and use her 
influence upon its owner to displace ugliness with beauty; 
by doing away with the ugliness, the work accomplished 
within a single year would be surprising. The farmer 
who allows his house, barn, fence or land to be 
despoiled by advertisements : the owner of the city dead 
fence or side wall who allows it to be similarly defaced : 
the advertiser who defaces these properties—all these 
men are within the love or influence of some woman. 
If women must have more clubs then let them have a 
few ‘‘ Landscape Clubs” which will have for their 
mission the doing and furthering of this work. But, 
like the wise littlhe woman in the Western town cited 
above, let each woman see, first of all, that her own 
place is put into tidy shape. Then, having first ascer- 
tained if her own barn, or fence, or dead wall is clean, 
and put her own house in order, let her see to it that her 
influence and her interest extend to others of her sex. 
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O CAN our women be, in the truest sense, good 
Americans—the best of Americans, for she who 
beautifies a piece of land, be it only as much as the hand 
can cover, develops the love of beauty in her own soul and 
plants it in the lives of her children and those around her. 
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The World and His Wife 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF TO-DAY 


HE progress in trade made by the 
principal countries of the world 
during the last thirty years 
gives a hint as to the control 
of the future. The increase 
made by our own country is far 
and away greater than that 
made by any other. Our ex- 
ports and imports, which are 
now nearly two and one-third 
billions of dollars a year, have 

increased in thirty years one hundred and 
seventy-eight per cent. In the same time 
England’s have increased sixty-two per cent. 
and Germany’s sixty percent. England still 
leads with more than three and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars of annual trade—more than 
half as much again as ours; and Germany is 
not far behind us. The commercial suprem- 
acy of the world is within our reach if we 
keep our pace of recent years. 

Of the smaller countries, the trade progress 
of Japan is wonderful. From forty millions 
it has grown in thirty years to two hundred 
and fifty-two millions. Holland and Canada, 
too, have kept an even pace of extraordinary 
commercial growth. 

It is startling to think of the great changes 
in the world and in the habits of men that 
the trade-growth of this generation implies. 
Thirty years ago the four principal trading 
nations exported and imported per annum 
less than five billion dollars’ worth of things. 
Now they export and import nearly ten bil- 
lions. Their international trade has doubled 
within a generation—a fact that speaks vol- 
umes for the increasing comfort and well- 
being of the people as well as for the closer 
union of nations. 





A Year of Cuban Self-Government 


O EVENT of our time is more pleasing 
than the success of the new Republic of 
Cuba under its own government. The first 
year of its independence and self-rule, under 
President Palma, ended May 20; and it 
would hardly be extravagant to say that no 
country has been better governed. 

The President and his associates in power 
have not been conspicuous. They have un- 
dertaken no radical measures. They have 
made little noise in the world. In fact, they 
have been criticised for doing too little. But 
they have been conservative and wise, attend- 
ing to their duties faithfully. 

There has been no disorder. The people, 
many of whom are yet very poor, have shown 
a strong moral purpose to convince the world 
that they are capable of self-government. 
They have not even developed party strife, 
but they have shown loyal patriotism to their 
country and loyalty to their Government. 

The good sanitary condition has been kept 
up, the public schools have been maintained, 
public improvements have gone on, and the 
Treasury has within the year accumulated 
$2,000,000 surplus. American capital has 
been invested in lands, in a railroad and in 
other useful enterprises. The island will 
profit more and more by American energy. 

The first year of self-government ends with 
no talk of American annexation, no thought 
of failure, but with a stronger purpose to 
maintain a free government worthy of the 
best men who struggled so long for independ- 
ence under Spanish oppression. 


Englishmen on American Methods 


AST winter Mr. Alfred Mosely, a public- 
spirited Englishman, at his own expense 
brougiit to the United States a company of 
English workmen in many skilled trades. 
They visited representative factories of many 
sorts in all parts of the country and made an 
intimate study of American methods and 
working conditions. 

The reports made by Mr. Mosely himself 
and by the workmen who accompanied him 
agree in the general confession of the greater 
efficiency of American shops and factories. 
But the general drift of their opinion is that 
the American advantage is due chiefly to the 
more generous and far-sighted policy of 
American employers. They lay great stress 
on the almost universal use of machinery to 
save labor, on the comfortable conditions of the 
best American factories —good light, baths, 
physical comforts and the like. Especially 
do they commend the personal interest taken 
by the best class of employers in their men. 

Whatever help these reports may be to 
British manufacturers, they confirm the often- 
proved, sound principle of the best American 
managers —that personal touch and personal 


earngstness in every-day work are the secrets 
of success. 


Railroads Across All Continents 


‘THE world is already closely knit together 

| by steamships. Every continent is in 
direct and frequent communication with every 
other continent —and almost every port with 
every other port; and cable-lines now cross 
every ocean in every direction. A man may 
send a _message to himself around the world 
almost in an instant. The continents are yet 
the greatest barriers to swift travel. 

_ But it is astonishing how rapidly transcon- 
tinental railroads are now being built. Ours 
was the first continent to be crossed from 
ocean to ocean by unbroken railroad lines. 
Then Canada followed our example. Russia 
came next. The continent of Europe and 


Asia was crossed for the first time by rail 
when the road through Siberia eastward on to 
the Pacific was laid. 

Africa yet has no railroad up and down it. 
But Cecil Rhodes’s great plan of a railroad 
from the Cape to Cairo will in time be com- 
pleted. Across South America an Argentine- 
Chilian road isin progress. Across Australia, 
too, from south to north a railroad is now 
projected—from Adelaide to Port Darwin, 
nineteen hundred miles. There will then be 
a continuous railroad route from Fremantle to 
Port Darwin, more than three thousand miles. 

When these routes are all open a man may 
start (say) at New York, go by rail to San 
Francisco, by boat to Adelaide, by rail to 
Port Darwin, by boat to Asia, thence by the 
Siberian railroad to Europe —crossing three 
continents by long railroad systems. 

But the longest continuous railroad journey 
in the world may be taken some day on the 
so-called. Pan-American railroad—from any 
railroad point in Canada, through the United 
States and Mexico, south through Central and 
South America, far toward the cape. The 
gaps in this long route will be filled out before 
many years. 


Great Southern Educational Progress 


N ANNUAL Educational Conference has 
now for several years been held in some 
Southern city at which Southern educators 
meet Northern friends for practically a week’s 
discussion of Southern educational problems. 
Owing to the sparse population in many parts 
of the South, and to the large colored popula- 
tion in other parts, the ratio of illiteracy is 
yet larger there than elsewhere in the country. 
But it was made plain at this year’s 
Conference in Richmond, Virginia, that the 
work of Southern education for both races is 
going forward with such zeal that every new 
census will show a marked reduction of illiter- 
acy. The foremost men and women engaged 
in school work in practically every Southern 
State went to this Conference. Most of the 
leading institutions were represented, from 
Harvard University, in Massachusetts, to 
Tulane University, in Louisiana. 

While the Conference was in session it was 
announced that Mr. Carnegie had given 
$600,000 to Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama, 
for the training of colored youth; and this 
announcement was greeted with applause. 

The great educational advance is indicated 
by the fact that a new public schoolhouse was 
built in North Carolina every working day 
last year; and on every other working day a 
consolidation was made of two or more less- 
frequented schools into one good school. 

The educational progress in the South is 
one of the most important events of our time. 
It is attracting attention not only in the United 
States but in Europe as well. 


National Neighborliness in Kurope 
HE official visit of King Edward of 
England to Portugal, Italy and France 
has increased the feeling of neighborliness 
and good will in these countries toward 
England. It is a mark of a most liberal 
spirit throughout Europe that the monarch of 
the greatest Protestant country in the world 
should visit the venerable head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

It has been the fashion on the continent in 
recent years to regard England as hostile, 
partly for political reasons and partly for rea- 
sons of trade, partly also because of the very 
cordial relations between the United States 
and England. As national animosities run, 
it is the continent of Europe against the 
British Empire. Especially does the anti- 
English feeling in France run high at times. 
These visits of the English King, therefore, 
have had a decidedly happy effect —all the 
more happy because no man now living in 
Zurope ever before witnessed the official visit 
of an English monarch. 


What We Spend for Laughter 


F THE incalculable sum spent by the 
American people for amusement and 
recreation, an increasing proportion is spent 
outdoors —for vacations in the mountains or 
on the seashore, on golf, on automobiles, on 
country places. Outdoor recreations are 
becoming universal. In comparison with 
them, indoor sports must be of insignificant 
expense. 

How great, then, must be the expenditure 
on outdoor recreation when we are spending, 
this year alone, in building new theatres (to 
say nothing of refurnishing old ones) about 
twenty millions of dollars! The number of 
persons who go to the theatre more than once 
or twice a year is very small in comparison 
with the number who seek recreation in the 
open air. Yet in New York City alone more 
than a dozen new theatres are going up, which 
will cost nearly nine millions. In other cities 
more than thirty-five are in course of erection 
which will cost ten millions. Eight new 
theatres will be opened next winter in the 
United States, each of which cost a million or 
more, and one in New York that cost two 
millions. 

Since most of the plays given in most 
of our theatres are properly classified as 
‘‘ amusements,”’ these facts give a hint of the 
vast sums that we spend in these times of 
bounding prosperity merely for diversion. 
Most of it goes, in fact, for laughter. 


WHAT A “MERGER” IS 


A SMALL group of men control the great 

railroads ofthe country. Although many 
persons own stock in these railroads, a major- 
ity of the stock of each road is held by a few 
great railroad financiers and their friends. 
Suppose, for instance, a railroad be worth 
a hundred million dollars. If one great 
banking-house and its friends hold a little 
more than fifty millions of its stock they con- 
trol it quite as completely as if they owned 
it all. 

Suppose a second great railroad system is 
also worth a hundred million dollars, and 
another banking-house and its friends own a 
little more than half of it. Then these two 
banking-houses, or railroad financiers, by 
owning a little more than half these roads, 
control them both. If they unite their in- 
terests they can do what they please with both 
roads. 

The Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern are two different great railroads 
that run from the region of the Great Lakes 
to Northern ports on the Pacific Coast. If 
one charged high rates for freight the other 
would naturally charge lower rates. Thus 
farmers who shipped wheat from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Coast, or 
merchants who had goods coming eastward 
from the Pacific Coast could get low or rea- 
sonable rates by one road or by the other; 
and they could use the road that gave them 
the lower rates. In other words, these are 
competing roads, and competition insures fair 
dealing. 

But the small group of men who control 
these two great railroad lines made a com- 
bination about a year ago, and by this 
combination the same men controlled beth 
roads. Competition was no longer possible. 
The same men made the rates for both. 

They made an ingenious and new kind of 
combination which was meant to keep the 
control of the two roads together forever. 
They formed a new company, called the 
Northern Securities Company. This new 
company was not a railroad company—it did 
not own a mile of road. It was formed only 
to own the stock of these two great railroad 
companies. The new company took the stock 
of the railroad companies to hold perpetually, 
and in exchange for this railroad stock it 
issued stock of its own. 

Thus by the ingenious device of the Northern 
Securities Company a majority of the stock 
of these two railroads was “‘ fixed,’’ or united, 
forever. It could never be scattered. It 
would always be held in a lump by this 
‘holding’? company. Whoever should at 
any time have a majority of the stock of this 
‘holding ’’ company would control both rail- 
roads. Nobody could at any time control one 
railroad without controlling both. 

They had been fused into one property. 

This is what is called in financial circles a 
““merger.’’ This particular merger was made 


with peculiar skill because of the ingenious | 


plan for its permanence. 


Our Government Checks Consolidation 


HE anti-trust law, which was passed by 
Congress more than twelve years ago and 
had remained almost a dead letter, forbade 
any combinations or ‘‘ mergers’’ that should 
suppress competition or be ‘‘ in restraint of 
trade’’ between the States. The Northern 
Securities Company seemed to be in clear 
violation of this law. The Attorney-General 
of the United States, therefore, brought a suit 
against this merging company and its princi- 
pal owners and the principal owners of the 
two railroads, and he won the suit. 

The United States Circuit Court has de- 
clared the Northern Securities Company an 
unlawful organization. It ordered the com- 
pany to dissolve and to return the stock that 
it holds in these railroads to its former 
owners. This decision has thus separated 
one road from the other and forbidden their 
control as a unit. 

The decision is of far greater importance 
than its effect on this particular case, for it 
shows that the anti-trust law is no longer a 
dead letter. It shows that the United States 
Government has the power to prevent the 
consolidation of railroads that are in restraint 
of interstate commerce. It shows that the 
law can prevent combinations that are meant 
to stifle competition. 

In a word, it curtails the power of small 
groups of very rich men. It curtails the 
power of great corporations and combinations. 
It matters little that some men become very 
rich, if they become rich honestly. Honestly- 
got wealth honestly used is a great benefit to 
any country. The danger-point comes only 
when rich men may so combine that they may 
get the power to restrain the free activity of 
the people and to prevent competition. 

The significance of this decision is enor- 
mous because it is practically the first clear 
demonstration that the United States 
Government has the power to prevent great 
combinations that threaten competition. It 
almost establishes a new principle in our 
Government. 

This case will be appealed and carried to 
the United States Supreme Court; but the 
weight of legal opinion is that the Supreme 
Court will not reverse this decision but will 
confirm it. 
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TIFFANY &Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONERS AND DEALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 








Importers of 


Diamonds 


[Information 
for Purchasers 


Precious Stones 
Clocks 


Bronzes 





Porcelains 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly 
retailers. They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell their 
wares through other 
dealers. Their prices are 
as reasonable as is con- 
sistent with the best 


and Glass. 


Manufacturers of 


workmanship and aqual- | J°¥e!ry 

ity worthy of the name | Watches 

of the house. Clocks 
Silverware 


The minimum qual- 
ity of Tiffany & Co. 
Jewelry is 14-Karat 
Gold. 

All their Watches 
and rich Jewelry are 
mounted in 18-Karat 


Leather Goods 


Silver-Plated 
Tableware 


Stationery. 





| full spring seat, upholstered 


Gold. 

All their Silverware 
is of English Sterling 
quality, 925, 1000 fine. 


Golf Cups and 
Prizes for 
Summer Sports 


Small Silver 
Vase Cups 
$5 upwards. 


Mail Orders 





; : : Small three- 
Attention is directed to 


the facilities of Tiffany 
& Co.’s Mail Order De- 
partment. On advice as 
to requirements and lim- 
its of price they will send 
to responsible parties 
photographs, cuts, or 
other descriptions in 
detail. 


handled Silver 
Loving Cups 
$15, $18, $22, 
$30 and upward. 


Field Glasses 
Riding Crops 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 











Union Square, New York 























A New Note in Piano Players 


Whether you look at a piano player as a musical 
instrument or a machine, you will find in 


The Harmonist 


new, distinct and individual points of difference 
from other players — points which make it more 
desirable for you. 

Let us send you a superbly illustrated book 
which shows clearly just why the Harmonist is 
the best one for anyone to buy. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT 


Proprietors Peerless Piano Player Company, 
Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avenue, New York 














During July our special offer is this fine 


MORRIS READING 


ROCKER 


Pure-solid-comfort.’’ 
Just the chair for summer 





where. Combines both 
rocker and adjustable re- 
clining back reading chair 
in one. Finely made in 
the strong Mission style, of 
solid oak, hand - rubhed 
Antwerp brown finish. 


back and tufted head rest. 
A chair which would easily retail at $15 to $20 
Our fac rices (during July only) 

covered in plain green or maroon tapestry canvas, $8.85. 11 
best genuine leather only $12.85. Order today. This is a chair 
bargain worth taking advantage of and ts good for Fuly only 
Satisfaction fully guaranteed. Freight paid east of Mississippi 
and north of Tennessee on single orders, east of Colorado on two 
chairs, anywhere in United States on three. Our catalog, also 
new “‘ Summer Ideas,” mailed for the asking. 


Linn Murray "far? Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Ask your Hair Dresser for 
hos, The NEW Patent 
a POMPADOUR 


Latest and Most Popular Fashion 


Every box containing these goods 
bears this “Trade-Mark,"’ none gen- 
uine without it. 


| 
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Picnics and Outdoor Fun 


BY BANK AND STREAM, IN CAMP AND WOODS 








A Unique Picnic 
By Mrs. Lulu May Denson Bankston 


NEW form of amusement is the 
** Surprise Picnic,’’ which, if 
J conducted successfully by two 
clever chaperons, cannot fail 
to give much merriment. A 
number of girls should be in- 
formed of the plan and asked 
to prepare costumes of some inexpensive 
material made in the fantastic gypsy style. 
Two young men should be initiated into the 
mysteries of the arrangement, and upon them 
should devolve the responsibility of inducing 
a number of young men to accompany them 
on a fishing expedition, no mention whatever 
being made of the gypsy maidens whom they 
are to meet. The girls should assemble 
early and should be given an hour’s start of 
the men. 

The bank of a stream where a profusion of 
flowers can be had should be selected for the 
picnic. After the girls have started, the 
young men, conducted by the two who are in 
the secret, should join the girls at the place 
selected. By some signal previously agreed 
upon the girls can assume dramatic positions 
as the men approach, covering their faces with 
brilliant scarfs, and attract their attention 
by singing some such song as ‘‘ The Gypsy 
Countess.’’ The astonishment of the men at 
a glimpse of this romantic tableau will turn 
to delight as they recognize when the scarfs 
are removed the faces of girls whom they 
know and admire. 

Of course, a fortune-teller must be in evi- 
dence. A merry hour or two may be whiled 
away as the fortune-teller tells the fortunes of 
the visitors to the campfire. These fortunes, 
if previously planned, may be made very 
amusing. 

Later, the serving of a dinner may consti- 
tute the second surprise of the day. 

To make the occasion more enjoyable fish- 
ing may be indulged in and prizes be awarded 
to those who are most successful. 


on 
Campfire at Home 
By May E. Tennant 





HE invitations to a campfire party given 
last summer were written on pieces of 
water-color paper cut and painted on one 
side to represent ears of yellowcorn. The 
backs were left plain, and upon them was 

written the following: 

The spider spins a fairy web 
Around the glowing fire. 


Come roast the golden ears of corn, 
And tune your voice and lyre. 


“Cozy Nook” Campfire. August 18, 1902. 


On arriving at the cottage where the camp- 
fire was to be held the guests found a veritable 
fairyland. Between the piazza posts were 
draped curtains made of long tendrils of wild 
clematis vine. Many Japanese lanterns were 
used as decorations. In front of the cottage 
a huge campfire, inclosed by a circle of 
stones, had been made. The light from the 
burning brush, and the lanterns strung from 
tree to tree, showed a cobweb of many 
colored cords. 

Each cord started from the piazza railing 
and wound in and out among the trees. To 
the beginning of each string was attached a 
number—the even ones for the ladies, the 
odd numbers for the gentlemen. 

Before the cords were chosen the guests 
were told that the prizes were to be given to 
the two persons who followed most accurately 
the directions at the end of their cords. 

The cords were wound all about the 
woods; at the ends small notes were attached 
giving directions. No. 6 read: ‘‘ Go to the 
turnstile and wait for No. 3; then proceed to 
the boat landing, and look for the prize in 
the catboat.’’ No. 32 was told: ‘‘ Go to the 
steps of ‘Woodlawn Cottage,’ where you 
will meet No. 25, who will go with you to 
the summer-house. Look for the prize under 
the seats.’’ : 

In this way every two persons were sent to 
some out-of-the way place; but only four of 
them were rewarded by finding the boxes or 
dainty packages containing the prizes. 

Meanwhile the fire had burned to glowing 
coals, which meant that corn-roasting time 
had come. 

Near the fire was a table containing the 
things to be roasted. In the centre was a 
pyramid of rosy apples, radiating from which 
were the ears of corn. The arrangement 
looked like a giant flower with a crimson 
centre. Over this was hung a large Japanese 
parasol with its circle of lanterns. 

A smaller table near by held platters 
heaped with marshmallows, each surrounded 
with a wreath of scarlet bunch-berries and 
their dark green leaves. The legs of both 
tables were entwined with clematis vine. 

The punch-bowl containing lemonade was 
placed on a table at the corner of the piazza. 

Each guest brought a long pointed stick, 
which did duty for roasting corn and apples 
and toasting marshmallows. Last of all, 
corn was popped over the bed of glowing 
embers. 

Then the banjos were played and all joined 
in their favorite songs. 





PROTOGRAPH BY LOWARO &. PIGOTT 


. 
A Prize Luncheon 
By Mrs. George W. Myers 


WENTY congenial young people in plan- 
ning for a day’s pleasure in the woods 
arranged for each girl to take only one article 
of food, but of it there must be a sufficient 
quantity for twenty persons, and she herself 
must prepare it. The young men decided 
that each one of them should be assessed ten 
cents, with which a prize costing a dollar 
would be purchased and given to the girl 
whose article of food (let it be ever so simple) 
was most acceptably prepared. All the girls 
were to meet at, and all the food was to be 
taken from, one house, so that the young men 
could not possibly know by whom the dishes 
were prepared. On the day designated it 
was arranged that two of the young men 
were, after luncheon, to collect slips of paper, 
upon each of which must be written by one 
of the young men the name of the article of 
food which, to his mind, deserved the prize. 
The two judges, after counting the votes, 
were then to destroy the slips, thus prevent- 
ing any one who might be so unfortunate as 
to receive no vote at all from being any the 
wiser. This being arranged, the ten girls 
spread the luncheon. 

The ten different articles of food consisted 
of sandwiches, beaten biscuit, chicken salad, 
pickles, cheese straws, dressed eggs, potato 
chips, egg kisses, chocolate cake and ice 
cream—all easily prepared. 

After due deliberation the vote was taken, 
the maker of the salad winning the prize, 
which was a glass puff-box with silver top. 


ts 
A Crabbing Breakfast 
By Marie Lawton 


ARLY one beautiful midsummer morning 
our boats shot over the bay and anchored 
while the flood-tide came in. It was an 
entertainment given to return some of the 
social compliments of the season. The host- 
ess was nothing if not original. She had 
asked us to meet at seven in the morning to 
catch crabs and to cook our own breakfast. 
Six rowboats, each with a jolly crew of 
two young men and two young maidens, cast 
lines and dropped nets under voracious but 
wary crabs. There was no end of sport for 
two hours. A signal from the flagship, our 
hostess’s boat, ‘‘ called’’ the game, and our 
boats raced over the water to the Point. 
Each captain handed his score tally-card to 
the ‘‘ Commodore,’’ and prizes were awarded 
for the first, second and third best ‘‘ catch.’’ 
Over blazing fires of driftwood we boiled 
our crabs, made our coffee, fried our chickens, 
and cooked such a jolly breakfast as no other 
picnickers had ever eaten before. Our hostess 
provided the utensils, the silver and the 
dishes necessary for our breakfast, and at the 
proper time produced a hamper containing 
coffee, sugar, bread, butter and salt. 


ch 
Flying Kites for Prizes 
By Mrs. M. J. Washburn 


x OUTING club last year held a ‘‘ Kite 
Picnic’’ for their members and friends. 
Invitations were written in different colored 
inks on kite-shaped cards. Each guest was 
invited to bring a ‘‘ well-filled basket and a 
kite.’ A pretty grove with a stretch of 
meadow at the end of a street-car line was 
selected for the outing. 

All brought kites, big kites, little ones, 
bird and butterfly, and even home-made ones, 
with balls of twine. A prize was given to 
the one whose kite soared the highest, and a 
‘“ booby ’’ prize to the unfortunate one who 
was unable to fly a kite. 

The guests wore outdoor costumes, and 
soon after all had assembled the sky was gay 
with multicolored kites. It was an afternoon 
of exhilarating sport. Some would hitch 
several kites together and be obliged to use 
all their strength to hold them captive. 

Luncheon came all too soon for the merry- 
makers, who tied their kite strings to fences 
and shrubs. The luncheon was __ served 
picnic style on the grass, the tablecloth 
folded under to make it kite-shaped, and all 
did justice to an ample old-fashioned picnic 
dinner of fried chicken, assorted sand- 
wiches, pickled eggs, raisin bread, delicious 
cakes, iced tea and lemonade. 

Partners were secured for luncheon and for 
the moonlight ride home by choosing slips 
of paper with severed words, the gentleman 
having the first half of the word and the 
lady having the latter half becoming partners. 


A Girls’ Circus 
By Julia W. Smith 


HIS entertainment was given by fifteen 

girls on a moonlight evening in summer. 
About one hundred invitations written on 
bright yellow paper (to resemble show-bills) 
were issued. They read as follows: 

Will you come to the Animal Fair? 

The Birds and the Beasts will be there; 

And the old Baboon by the light of the moon 

Will be combing his auburn hair, 
At Sarah Bell's, 
On Woodlawn Avenue, 
Tuesday evening, August nineteenth, 
At half after eight o’clock. 
(Here followed the names of the fifteen 
girls who were to take part. ) 

The front yard was filled with rented 
chairs and carpets, and rugs and pillows 
were profusely used in front of the ‘‘ stage’’ 
for seating purposes. The trees were hung 
with lanterns. The stage was the large front 
porch. It was hung with lanterns around the 
top, front, sides and back. A door opening 
on the porch formed the ‘‘ entrance’’ and 
*‘ exit,’’ a curtain hanging in the opening. 

The ‘‘ ringmaster’’ was a girl dressed in 
short black skirt, long black coat, white 
shirt with expansive bosom, high collar, 
and a black silk hat. She carried a long 
whip and wore high boots. Her cheeks 
were painted red, and a long and dashing 
black mustache gave her the final touch. 
She announced each “‘ animal ’’ and exhibited 
the same, proclaiming the merits of each and 
making it perform its special feature. 

A clown occupied the stage all the evening 
assisting with the exhibition of the animals, 
cracking jokes and making puns on the names 
of both the animals and the guests. Occa- 
sionally a graphophone was used to keep up 
the ‘‘ circus atmosphere.’’ 

After an introductory speech by the ring- 
master a girl dressed as an old farmer 
sauntered on the stage and sang ‘‘ Old Si 
Perkins,’’ a song descriptive of a farmer 
going to see the animals in the circus. 

Then one by one followed the animals in 
turn. One or two will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the plan. 

An elephant came slowly out and walked 
about the stage, in the centre of which a tub 
was placed. The ringmaster cracked his 
whip and ordered the elephant to mount. 
Very cautiously the animal tested the tub 
and slowly climbed on to the same and 


-moved slowly around. A horn was _ then 


handed to the elephant and he blew a loud 
blast. He was then ordered down, and toa 
tune whistled by the clown waltzed off the 
stage. The elephant was formed by two 
girls, their feet put into pillow-cases, which 
were then stuffed with paper and tied around 
tiie ankle and up to the knee. A sheet was 
then draped over them. A paper head was 
made, covered with white cloth; a piece of 
hose, cloth-wrapped, was the trunk; and thus 
a very lifelike animal was produced. 

A giraffe, with a neck reaching above the 
top of the porch when extended, came out, 
and, looking down upon the audience, sang 
‘* Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.”’ 

An ostrich sang ‘‘ Would I Were a Little 
Bird.’’ Two owls sang a parody on “‘ There 
Were Three Crows.’’ A zebra, ‘‘ the only 
one of its kind,’’ its body being white and its 
stripes red and blue, sang ‘‘ Three Cheers 
for the Red, White and Blue.’’ A _ bear 
danced, and sang ‘‘ The Other Side of the 
Mountain.”’ ; 

There were numerous other animals, all 
personated by the girls themselves, who sang, 
recited, performed, or in some way enter- 
tained the guests in an amusing fashion. 

The circus ended by all the girls appearing 
in a body and singing a good-night song. 
They then marched off the porch and greeted 
their guests. Later, animal crackers and fruit 
punch were served by little girls—the whole 
entertainment being out-of-doors. 

This was pronounced by all parties present 
as the most successful and most amusing 
entertainment ever given in the town. 


‘ b 
Breakfast on the Hilltop 
By Ruth C. Chambers 


UR ‘‘Sunrise Picnic,’’ when the young 
people of our village arise at ‘‘ cock’s 





Armours 








Extract 
of Beef 
«FOr 





Cottage Camp 
or Resort 














Armour’s Extract of Beef 


ARMOUR’S BEEF EXTRACT 
AND VEGETABLE TABLETS 





Supplies in the most convenient form 
thé Concentrated Essence of Prime Beef 
for all purposes for which Extract of 
Beef may be employed. 

The inconvenience of meals en route 
and the shortcomings of some Summer 
Hotel and Boarding-house tables have 
no terrors for those who have a jar of 
Armour’s Beef Extract or a box of 
Armour’s Beef Extract &@ Vegetable 
Tablets at. hand. 





















crow’’ and journey to some selected spot on | 
the bluffs or the table rock, for which the | 
village was named, and prepare and eat their | 
breakfast as the sun rises, is the most popular | 
of our summer outings. | 

The fire is built Indian fashion, of stray | 
boughs and leaves, and the water with which | 
the coffee is made and in which the eggs are 
boiled is taken from a spring. 

No detail is omitted in successfully pre- | 
paring the sunrise breakfast, and as we| 
return to the village with emptied baskets, 
plucking violets by the way, and arriving in 
time to see the ‘‘ early’ risers rub their eyes 
in unbelief, we feel amply repaid for our | 
early morning exertions. 

This year promises a reunion of the 
originators of the idea in our community, | 
who are coming from far and near, and the 
event is looked forward to with much joyful | 
anticipation. 










With a cup of hot water and a little 
salt and pepper, one can instantly 
prepare with either the Extract or the 
Tablets a delicious and tempting Beef 
Tea, Broth or Soup. It invigorates, 
strengthens, sustains. 

Sold by all druggists or grocers. 
If your local dealer cannot supply 














you, a one-ounce jar of Beef Ex- 

tract (this size package is not sold 
by the trade) or a box of 12 of the 
Tablets will be sent postpaid to 
any address in the United States 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Summer Luncheon-lables 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Mary McKim Marriott 








THE DAISY CHAIN 


On a centrepiece of a dainty shade 
of green linen embroidered with heavy 
white silk place a tall, slender vase 
of iridescent glass filled with long- 
stemmed daisies, and at regular inter- 
vals around it four smaller vases also 
filled with daisies. Around the smaller 
ones arrange daisy chains, as shown 
in the illustration on the left; uniting 
them to form a single garland which | 
encircles the large vase in the centre 
of the table and loses itself at the top 
among the flowers. Mark the indi- 
vidual places with garlands of daisies, 
allowing them to fall over the table 
edge. At the left side of each garland 
tle a cluster of the daisies with pale 
green taffeta ribbon, on which is hand- 
painted in daisy petals the name of 
the guest whose place it is decorating. 
if preferred, cards with the guests’ 
names upon them may be used. 
































Copyright 1903 
by National Biscuit 
Company. 


DECORATED WITH POND-LILIES 
Pond-lilies and their leaves form the 
decoration of this attractive luncheon- 
table. In the centre of the table an 
oval mirror is placed, and upon its sur- 
face, and su: rounding it, the leaves and 
the lilies are arranged as though grow- 
ing there. Here and there among 
them are inserted candle-holders re- 
sembling water-lilles, holding wax 
tapers of unequal lengths, and over 
them delicate paper shades resem 
bling the flowers. Hedges of the lilies 
stretch to the table edge, and the 
guests’ places are marked by single 
leaves, each bearing a water-lily. 








encourage 
s ambition 
































Qi | ; 
A PRETTY RUSTIC EFFECT _ $ gar Wafers. 


An effective result is obtained where 
one possesses a veranda which has 
for its setting overhanging vines and 
tropical plants, by arranging a rustic 
luncheon-table as in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The table-cover of 
white grass linen with an embroidered 
border of wild roses is spread over pale 
green denim, and a birch-bark log 


It is difficult to 
filled with wild roses and ferns forms 


. . 
imagine any- 
the centrepiece. The small ferneries ‘ 
are birch-bark cauldrons suspended | thing more 


from tripods of lichen-covered twigs. 


A larger cauldron filled with roses and charming than 
' ferns hangs from the ceiling. Place 


P P P . ‘ 
a , cards, which are laid at each cover, are NabiscoSugar 
t*% made of strips of birch bark with the | 
? 
eS: names of the guests and the date of | W f W ‘ h 
S ‘ s fin. teil. ic ins: Sel “A the luncheon burnt uponthem. They a ers, it 


' a acne ate reen ° | . ‘ 
a N aoa me paises - waa vting the fascinating 
ISS | | flavors of 
_ | 


- Lemon 
A LUNCHEON AT HARVEST TIME 


Orange 
A harvest-time luncheon may be made Chocolate 
very picturesque by following the idea 


outlined in the illustration on the right. Cherry 
In the centre of around table covered ‘ 
with a white damask cloth place a Vanilla 
soft straw-colored chip hat upon a 

Strawberry 
Raspberry 


























large centrepiece embroidered in 
poppies. Fill the hat with scarlet pop- 
pies and wheat, and draw both sides 
of the brim upward, tying them to- 
gether with straw-colored taffeta rib- 




















bon. Have the places at the table . or Mint 
marked by miniature sheaves of wheat 3 : Vy x 

and poppies tied with ribbon, each one ~ . i No matter 
holding a tiny sickle, on the blade of 





° “s 
which the name of the guest is written. 


what dessert 
or beverage 
*’ 
you are going 
FOR THOSE FOND OF FISHING to serve you 
A piece of new fish-net thrown overa can get Nabis- 
highly polished old-fashioned dining 
room table is the main idea in this W 
unique luncheon-table decoration. A co Sugar a 
birch-bark canoe filled with climbing f. ‘ 
nasturtiums forms the centrepiece. ers in harmo- 
The table is further embellished by i es ¢ 
four brilliantly colored fisherman's nizing flavor. 
jugs filled with nasturtiums. Around 
the edge of the table small canoes, 
intended as souvenirs of the occa 


sion, are moored to the centre canoe 
by silk ropes. Each canve is filled 














with delicate nasturtiums and bears NATIONAL 
upon its prow the name of the guest } BISCUIT 
for whom it is intended. A pictur- | 

esque old lantern, from which the | COMPANY 


giass has been removed, filled with 
nasturtiums and arranged with vines, 
corks, etc., hangs over the centre of 
the table. The canoes may be ob- 
tained in the same warm tones as the 
jugs and flowers. 
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Bishop Furniture Co, “Stcxeax 
p € U0. = micmican 
anywhere “On Approval,"’ allowing furniture in your 

home five days, to be returned at our expense and money re 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory 

e y Freight to_all points east of the Mississippi 
Kiver and north of Ten 
nessee line, allowing 
freight that far toward 
points beyond. 


No. 2148 Colonial 
Metal Bed 


Finished White, Cream, 
Pink, Black, Green or 
Blue, all Gold trimmed, 
any width, quite massive 
but very artistic. Our 


Spproval, only ®1+19 


Retails for $12.00 





No. 2247 Library Table 
Quartered Oak, finished 
in Golden, Flemish, Ant 
werp, or Weathered. 
Strong, graceful French 
legs and spacious drawer. 
Top 27 x 42 in. 


























Price direct $8 95 
on approval . 


Worth at retail $12.00. 


No. 1874 Buffet 
Quartered Oak finished in 
Golden, Weathered or Flemish, 
French bevel plate Mirror 36 x 
8 in., Top 46 in. long, 21 in 


mov $49,175 


Retail value $25.00. 


100 other Buffets, Sideboards 
and China Closets shown in 
our Free catalog. 





No. 1801 Oak 
Dining Table 
Seats eight when 
extended, and four 
when closed. The 
French legs are 
graceful and strong. 
Our price to 
van hirectis® 1 OO 

lt retails for 

2 

44 other styles in $12.00. 
Free Catalog. Our big Catalog 
showing 1200 pieces 
of high-grade fashionable furniture is Free. Write for it. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 13-25 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








THE BON-VEE-VON 


Looks like a camera. 


The neatest litthe LUNCHEON BOX for 
carrying food and liquid, heats in 10 min. 
then flame goes out automatically. Costs 
1%c. per week ; three trays ’ 
for food, flask for tea or cof 
fee, and room for knife, é 
fork, spoon and napkin. § 
Pebbled morocco 
finish. 

Descriptive Booklet 
Free. 











$2.00 prepaid. 


All dealers, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


UNION LUNCHEON BOX CO. 
Department C, 17-21 Park Row, New York City 
Responsible Agents Wanted. 








This Dainty Jardinier with 
Growing Fern for One Dollar 


Not ‘‘ Cheap”’ 
but Good. 
A Dainty 

Ornament. 






















Copper Jardinier with 
growing Fern. Jar- 
dinier well enameled 
and will not tarnish. 
Fern is planted in por- 
ous pot; by keeping 
moist will grow for 
many months. Makes 
an elegant little present 
and an ornament that 
can be used in a thou- 
sand places in a house 
to delightful advan- 
tage. 

Beautiful on porch 
tables and on the 
office desk. 

Sent packed safe and 
complete, prepaid every- 
where, for one dollar. 

Write for catalogue of 
other novelties and fancy 
growing plants. 


A. W. SMITH 


Largest Retailing Florist 
in Pennsylvania 


345 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











Home Decoration 


A saving of 30 to 40 per cent. 
in the price, and an opportu- 
nity of selecting from latest 
and richest designs is offered 
by ordering Mantels, Grates 
and Tiles from our factory. 


The great beauty of our Mantels 
consists not only in the designs 
but in the rich grain effect of 
the wood, Elaborate catalogue, 
showing over 100 colored repro- 
ductions, with full descriptions 
and prices explains our system 
of direct selling, sent FREE. 


White Mantel and Tile Co. 








621 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Two Small Low-Cost Houses 





AT SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


A Pretty Home for $1000 


HIS house is located at Ocean Park—that part of Santa 
Monica, California, which borders the sea. 
completely built. The house is built un the sand, and has, of 

course, no cellar. The woods employed are the native redwood and 
the pine. The former bears so close a resemblance to the cedar of 
the North as to be mistaken for such by strangers. 
marked that, when “‘ finished,’’ its delicate lines and pencilings 


make attractive pictures to the eye. 


No plaster was used. The walls are formed of boards, planed 
The ceilings are sec- 
tioned by pretty combinations of the two woods, which give an 


and oiled and sealed with mouldings of pine. 


extremely artistic air to the interior. 
No provision is made for a servant’s room. 


lives at home. 


The front door opens into the living-room, which is the width of 
the house —twelve feet by twenty-five. Double doors open from 
this room, on one side, into the chamber, and on the other to the 
dining-room. The kitchen, which is beyond the dining-room, is 
conveniently arranged. In the embrasure of the bay-window in the 
dining-room is the small dining-table, at which the young couple get 


a beautiful view of the sea. 
It is a simple little house. That is all. 
attractive as it is possible for a house to be. 


—_ 


It cost $1000— 


Its grain is so 


The house is intended 
for a couple where the wife does her own work, or has a servant that 


But it is as pretty and 


AT SWANSEA BY THE BAY 


A Summer Home in Massachusetts 


summer home is built. It has a ten-foot porch on the south 


\ T THE end of a long lane, right at the water’s edge, this attractive 


and east, and a thirteen-foot porch without a cover at the north. 
The house has all modern improvements. It consists of a living- 
room and dining-room combined, thirty-two feet by eighteen, extend- 
ing across the front of the house; two sleeping-rooms on the south; 
a bathroom in the middle behind the chimney, and a kitchen and a 
servants’ room on the north, also back porch with set tubs. Three 
sleeping-rooms and a bathroom are on the second floor. The 
approximate value of this house is from $2500 to $3000. 

The house commands an extensive and a most beautiful view of 
Mount Hope and Narragansett Bays. 

The cobblestone fireplace in the living-room is eight feet in width 
and made of field stone selected from the wall on the place. The 
marking off with black between the stones compares with the 
black iron andirons, shovel, tongs, etc. Astone hearth extends four 


feet into the room. 


The old-fashioned mahogany settles, one on 


each side, correspond with the dropped beams and make a cozy nook. 

The walls of the living-room are tinted green in exactly the same 
shade as the leaves of the red geraniums inthe bright red pots on the 
plant shelves under the latticed windows. The room is furnished in 
green wicker of the same shade and old-fashioned mahogany furni- 
ture. Besides the many fancy sofa-cushions those of the plain green 
and red help to make this cozy corner most attractive. 





AT A COST OF ONLY $1000 


FIREPLACE IN LIVING-ROOM 





CORNER OF LIVING-ROOM 


How I Devised an Attractive Kitchen 


was on that basis that the kitchen 

was built and furnished. I went 
on the theory that the kitchen is the 
heart of the house and needs more 
careful study than any other room in 
it, and although this is a true kitchen 
it is also truly a beautiful room. 

In shape the kitchen is long and 
rather low, with the ceiling thrown 
into squares by wood mouldings. 
There is a great half-round bay- 
window at one end, the top of which 
does not reach the ceiling by two feet. 

Around the top runs a narrow shelf, 
which makes also the top of two 
narrow dressers, and on this shelf at regular 
intervals stand plaster figures, ancient and 
modern, They are of nearly equal height, 
perhaps eighteen inches, and standing against 
the background of warm pink, the pink which 
used to be called ‘‘ flesh color,’’ it makes a 
frieze which is delightful to the eye. The 
ceiling carries the same color, and has the 
effect of being a reflection of the always 
delightful cardinal red, which is used in the 
furnishing of the room. Every bit of this 
color, it should be said in passing, is wash- 
able. The ceiling and frieze are painted in 
oils, and the woodwork in white enamel 
which looks like ivory, and is as easily washed 
as porcelain. There is a large round table 
standing in the bay-window, covered. with a 
crimson cotton-damask cloth, and surrounded 
by four strips of crimson carpeting. 


as 


poy are thin curtains of red-dyed lawn 
at the windows where the vine sprays are 
waving, and on each side of the bay a tall 
panel is finished for a narrow dresser, with 
shelves, and linen-drawers, and little cake- 
closets, and hooks for teacups and small 
pitchers. The dressers are filled with deep 
blue willow-ware, of the kind which can be 
constantly replaced, and is of the exact depth 
of blue that balances the strong, beautiful red 
of table-cover, carpet and thin curtains. 
Taken altogether, both in color and construc- 
tion, this bay-window is a study for a painter. 

The ceiling is brought down for a depth of 
two feet upon the side walls and finished by 
a moulding where it meets the white marble- 
looking wall. The wall is covered with thin 
enameled table oilcloth. This the home- 
maker considers her happiest thought, for 
besides being absolutely the cleanest of wall 
coverings the polished surface reflects the 
glow of the room in the liveliest and most 


|" IS in a one-servant house and it 


By Mrs. Candace Wheeler 


THE KITCHEN IS THE HEART OF THIS HOUSE 
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picturesque fashion. It is as effect- 
ive and reflective as tiles or marble, 
and delights one with its clever 
adaptation of means to an end. 

The fluor as well as the woodwork 
is painted white; the only dark thing 
in the room being the range, the 
piece of sheet iron upon which it 
stands, and a rolling, double-decked 
table about two feet square, covered 
with zinc, which stands beside the 
range when cooking is in progress. 

Opposite the range is a pastry- 
table with a leaf which can be 
dropped, and above it a closed cabi- 
net for spices, sugars, and everything 
which by any possible chance may be required 
on baking day. Back of the range is an open 
cabinet lined with red, and holding an array 
of graduated block-tin saucepans suitable for 
the finer sort of cooking and giving quite a 
silvery effect against the red background, 
which makes the kitchen even more attractive. 


oh 


T THE end of the kitchen nearest the range 
is a small light room for the ‘‘ sloppy 
work’’ of the house. It is about ten feet by 
eight, and is entered from the kitchen through 
aswing door. It is divided bya half partition, 
open at each end, making, in fact, only a 
screen, and in this little screened room are 
the laundry-tubs. The scullery is splendid in 
size, as you will see from the plan, with the 
sink placed squarely between two windows 
for light. On each side of the walls are 
shelves and hanging places for the multifari- 
ous and multitudinous pots and pans required 
in cookery, and outside is an inclosed entry, 
holding the refrigerator and a hanging cabi- 
net with wire-inclosed shelves for food. 
Over the laundry-tubs are places for all that 
goes to laundering. 

By this arrangement all disagreeable work 
is banished from the kitchen, leaving that 
room better adapted for the attractive proc- 
esses of cookery. 

The kitchen is, in fact, a grill-room, where 
the family takes breakfast and luncheon, and 
where the two older boys get many a lesson 
in the fun and science of cookery. It isa 
positive luxury to share a breakfast in this 
model of a kitchen, eating one’s buckwheat 
cakes with no intermediate basement stairs 
or dumb-waiter acting as a refrigerator. It 
is only favored guests who are invited to 
kitchen breakfasts, but it sometimes happens 
that they are not only the favored of the fam- 
ily, but of the earth as well. 
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A FRONT VIEW OF THIS HOUSE, WITH A SUGGESTION FOR FLOWER-BEDS AND WALKS 








A Five-Room House for $1000 


By Henry Loomis Curtis 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 








SHE plan of this house is based 
ante! upon a central living-room, hav- 
ing the dining-room and kitchen 
| on the one side and the sleeping- 

il rooms on the other. 

: : To avoid the undesirable fea- 
ture of the entrance door and 
stairs opening directly into the living-room 
a screen of woodwork is carried across one 
side, thus forming a small lobby, and beyond 
the stairs a recess or inglenook. On each 
side of the inglenook are seats, with posts for 
candelabra at the outer ends, while at the 
opposite ends are shelves, which may be used 
for books, tea-service and other odds and 
ends. An effect fully as artistic may be had 
by using rough field stone for the fireplace 
and hearth should bricks be expensive or 
unavailable. Beneath the triple window in 
the front of the room is a seat, with cupboards 
at each end for hats and coats, magazines 
and papers. Overhead the joists are left 
exposed and rough, showing the floor boards. 

All the windows and door openings are 
formed of wide studs set to the plaster line, 
and without any trim. The screen and 
wainscoting are of rough planed wood. All 
the woodwork should be stained a rich tint, 
either dark green or brown. To the right of 
the living-room a door opens into a passage, 
which connects the two sleeping-rooms and 
bath. Each one of these rooms has its com- 
plement of closets and hanging space, while 
the bathroom contains a tub and seat. 


op 


()Prosite, on the left, is the door to the 

dining-room. Between this and the 
kitchen is an entry opening out into the arbor, 
containing space for a refrigerator and shelves. 
This entry gives the same protection from 
odors to the dining-room as would a pantry. 
The kitchen is equipped with a sink, range, 
hot-water boiler, and closets for dishes and 
kettles. The arbor, outside the kitchen, may 
be used for washing in clear weather, and 


also as a place where a table and benches for 
out-of-door meals, when the weather will 
permit, may be arranged, and enjoyed. 

Connecting the two projecting wings of the 
dining and sleeping rooms is a loggia which 
forms the entrance porch to the house. This 
and the arbor are shown paved in brick, but 
the same suggestion offered for the fireplace 
would apply equally well in this case. 
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PLAN: FOUNDATION 




















PLAN OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS 


An unfinished attic, over the entire house, 
contains space enough for two or three 
rooms. The cost for finishing these, how- 
ever, is not included in the price of the house. 

The cellar, which is ample, has a cemented 
floor, and extends under the greater portion 
of the house. 

The exterior of the house is covered with 
shingles, unstained, left to weather, which in 
time gives that much-to-be-desired  silver- 
gray effect. 

The sketches give a suggestion for the lay- 
out of the flower-beds and walks, and alsoa 
lich-gate at the entrance. 


oh 


HIS house is estimated to cost not more 

than one thousand dollars, and in some 
parts of the United States it may be built for 
less. This estimate does not include a heater 
in the cellar, to install which would cost 
about seventy-five dollars extra. 

The fireplace and range, however, will 
sufficiently heat the living-room and kitchen, 
and for the other rooms two portable heating 
lamps (costing five dollars apiece) would 
give abundant warmth. 


ESTIMATE OF THE COST OF THIS HOUSE 


Excavation, . : ‘ ‘ r ; $ 50.00 
Mason work and foundation stone or brick, 
according to location, . > . ; 76.00 
Lumber, . . ‘ > ‘ ‘ . ‘ 180.00 
Mill work, ‘ ; : ; . ; 170.00 
Carpenter work, . ‘ : ° ‘ , 200.00 
Plastering, . ‘ : , ° , ‘ 70.00 
Painting, . ‘ ‘ . . ° ‘ 60.00 
Plumbing, ; , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 125.00 
Tin work, ‘ , , . ‘ ‘ ‘ 34.00 
Hardware, ‘ : ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ 30.00 
$995.00 
Extra cement for cellar, ; ; ° , 35.00 
Heating by hot-air furnace, . ‘ , , 75.00 


Me 


This is the first of a series of Low-Priced Houses 
which Henry Loomis Curtis will describe for THE 
JOURNAL. The next one will be 


‘A $1300 House for a 50-Foot-Front Lot” 
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THE LIVING-ROOM, SHOWING THE PORCH WINDOW 
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YOUR 
MONEY-MAKER 


WELL. 


Husbands should have 
Brain-Building Food, 


A Judge of a Colorado Court said: ‘‘ Nearly 
one year ago | began the use of Grape-Nuts as 
a food. Constant confinement indoors and the 


| monotonous grind of office duties had so weak- 


ened and impaired my mental powers that I felt 


| the imperative need of something which neither 


doctors nor food specialists seemed able to 


| supply. 


“A week’s use of Grape-Nuts twice each day 
convinced me that some unusual and marvel- 
ous virtue was contained therein. My mental 
vigor returned with astonishing rapidity; brain 
weariness (from which I had constantly suffered) 
quickly disappeared ; clearness of thought and 
intellectual health and activity greater than | 
had ever previously known were to me the 
plain results of a few months’ use of this food. 

‘*Unhesitatingly | commend Grape-Nuts as 
the most remarkable food preparation which 
science has ever produced so far as my knowl- 
edge and experience extends.’”’ Name and ad- 
dress furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The Judge is right. Grape-Nuts food is a 
certain and remarkable brain builder, and can 
be relied upon. There’s a reason, 








ELECTRIC 
EHICLES 


“ALWAYS READY” 


Combine elegance of design 
and beauty with efficiency and 
durability. 

The Waverley is the ideal 
automobile for ladies. 


Catalogue of many styles free. 


International Motor Car Co. 
Waverley Factory 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


leer re, e.g 
55 Cents Saved 


BY EVERY 25 CENT PURCHASE OF 


Knox’s Gelatine 


It's this way. All the Sweetened Gela- 
tine Packages that cost 10 cents make 
only a pintofjelly. It takes eight of them, 
at a cost of 80 cents, to make one gallon, 
whereas only two packages of KNOX'S 
Gelatine, total cost 25 cents, make ONE 
GALLON OF DECIDEDLY BETTER 
DESSERT. 


The difference is right in your pocket 
lo spend for other table necessities. 






























Even a child can make the finest des- 
serts from Knox's in the shortest time, 
because it’s the only absolutely pure 
calves’ stock gelatine, and because it's 
granulated. You can't afford to use 
any other kind when Knox's is so cheap. 


Enough for 10 large 
portions 15 cents 


FREE PINT SAMPLE §)."¢nis/2"" 


its excellence, 
and Instructive Cook Book, sent on receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps to cover postage and 
packing. Include your grocer’s name and 
address. Full 44 gallon package 15 cents, 2 for 
25 cents. Money refunded tf unsatisfactory. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
{2 Railroad Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


Our MAMMOTH SILK AL- 
BUM contains a big collec- 
tion of silk pieces, the gems 


of America and Europe 
enough to make hundreds of fancy articles such as opera bags, 
cushions, and tops for sofa pillows. Sent postpaid for $1.00. 
A sample packet for 25 cents. SILKS FTAFFETAS—PEAIL 
DE SOIES—PEAU DE CYGNES—direct to wearer at MILL 
prices. Send stamp for samples. 


EXCELSIOR SILK CO., Room 15, 23 Duane Street, New York 


























AMIDST THE ALPS Al 


Reproduced from Photographs by J. 
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SMALL TOWN NEAR THE GREAT SIMPLON TUNNEL 


Brieg is a town in Switzerland in the canton of Valais on the Rhéne, at 
the commencement of the famous Simplon route. Many snow-covered 
mountain peaks may be seen in the distance. 




















A PRETTY LITTLE SWISS VILLAGE 


Lauterbrunnen lies in a rocky valley. Its name is derived from the streams 
and springs all about, and means “‘ nothing but springs.’’ In July the sun does 
not get there until seven in the morning, and in the winter not until eleven. 
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VIEW OF THE JUNGFRAU FROM THE VALLEY 


A typical Swiss village in the Lauterbrunnen Valley, which may be reached 
by the Bernes Overland Railway and by carriage. The views from here — 
particularly of the Jungfrau Mountain — are superb. 
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ON THE GREAT ST. BERNARD PASS 


At the summit of the great St. Bernard Pass is the celebrated Monastery Hospice, 
said to be the highest winter habitation in the Alps. In the humane efforts of 
the monks the St. Bernard dogs have given valuable assistance. 
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PONT NAPOLEON, ON THE ROAD TO GAVARNIE 


In the Hautes-Pyrenees, 4378 feet above the sea. Gavarnie is situated on a small 
stream called Gave de Pau in which is the Fall of Gavarnie, considered one of the 
finest cascades in Europe. 





ND THE PYRENEES 


raphs by J. H. Abegg and Henry Hoffer 
















































A TOWN IN THE PYRENEES 
A picturesquely located town on the road from Lourdes to Cantero. Snow lies 
deep in the Pyrenees during the greater part of the year, and is perpetual on 
the higher points. The elevation of the snow line is eight thousand feet. 























} INTERLAKEN, A VILLAGE IN THE SWISS ALPS 


From here a beautiful view is to be had of Lauterbrunnen and the famous 
° Jungfrau. Interlaken is beautifully situated between the lakes of Thun and 
+\ Brienz, and is a favorite resort for tourists. 
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IN THE PYRENEES LOOKING UP THE VALLEY 


Argeles is a small town in the Hautes-Pyrenees about nine miles from 
Lourdes at the mouth of a beautiful valley. The baths here make it 
a popular health resort. The mountain views from the valley are beautiful. 



























































© ' 
A VIEW OF THE MATTERHORN THROUGH LARCHES VALLEY OF CHAMOUNI AND MONT BLANC 
, small On the way to the Schwarzee near Zermatt, a popular resort for tourists in the Mont Blanc with its eternal snow and great mystery is the monarch of the 
. of the Canton of Valais. There are magnificent views all along these paths, but the view Chamouni Valley. To it come each year thousands of travelers. The ascent 
of the wonderful peak of the Matterhorn dominates them all. is now considered a comparatively easy feat for one who has a cool head. 
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O, for the Girl 
By George Newell Lovejoy 


OT for the girl who simply is 
pretty, 
Who can sing ina way in itself 
that is art; 
Who is gifted enough to write even a ditty, 
And one, it may be, that appeals to the 
heart. 


Not for the girl who can speak French and 
German, 
Who can dance like a fairy and never get 
tired; 
Who is able, perhaps, to discuss the last 
sermon 
Of her pastor, and state she believes 'twas 
inspired. 


Not for the girl whose ambition, and only, 
Is in things that are simply esthetic to 
pose ; 
Well enough in themselves, they make the 
world lonely — 
Say whatever you will—if they’re all that 
one knows. 


But, O, for the girl—no odds whether pretty 
Or plain she may be — whose ambition is — 
well— 
Not so much to be abie to fashion a ditty, 
And in graces external to delight and excel; 


But whose fond aim is this: through order and 
neatness 
To make Home a kingdom where comfort 
abides; 
To make the world round her, through Love’s 
gracious sweetness, 
A realm of beauty and gladness besides. 


bh 
Edwin Abbey’s Glass of Milk 
By Isadore Hedges 


N THE days when Edwin A. Abbey, the 
distinguished illustrator and painter, wasa 
small boy he had the habit of critically scru- 
tinizing every dish that was set before him at 
the table, much to the embarrassment of his 
family. His frequent dismissals from the 
table were but ineffective reproofs, and some- 
thing had to be done to work a cure. 

** Eddie,’’ said his mother one day, ‘1 
heard thee speak about going to Cousin 
Martha’s for dinner next Sunday, and I am 
afraid we will have to make thee stay at 
home until thee learns politeness at the table. 
Thy picking at food would mortify me.’’ 

This threatened deprivation reduced the 
boy to tears, and after he had solemnly prom- 
ised not to look at everything according to 
his habit, he was told that he might go. 

The day came, and a large and merry fam- 
ily gathered to do justice to a tempting meal. 
Each of the little folks had a glass of delicious 
rich country milk at his place. 

Noticing that Edwin was surreptitiously 
glancing at his glass Mrs. Abbey observed 
with a well-understood meaning: ‘‘ Edwin, 
why is thee not drinking thy milk?’’ 

With a determined air the boy hastily 
picked up the glass and, shutting his eyes as 
tight as possible, gulped its contents down. 

This sudden procedure attracted the atten- 
tion of all the guests, and fearing at least a 
severe scolding, the boy exclaimed: ‘‘I did 
it, mother; I—I swallowed it.’’ 

‘* Swallowed what?’’ hurriedly asked Mrs. 
Abbey, now more alarmed than amused. 

‘* Those two flies that got in my milk; but I 
swallowed them, mother, I swallowed them.’’ 


oh 
, The Violet on the Street 
By Anna J. Granniss 


INCE yesterday I’m burdened with regret, 
For that, with all my haste, I did not stay 
And gently lift that fallen violet 
Some one had dropped, or worse, had 
thrown away. 


Face down I found it on the public street — 
Was it for this it raised its lovely head? 
Was it for this, that in its lone retreat 
That fragrance like none other had been 
shed? 


How sweet it would have been to fade and die, 
Caressed and sung to by the winsome wind! 

To yield its native breath, and by-and-by 
To shed its last pale petal with its kind. 


Mine would have been slight service, even so 
To raise it gently from the world’s highway ; 
I could have taken time for that, but no, 
I left it there, face downward where it lay. 


And now I evermore must feel regret, 
Because for all my haste I did not stay, 
And lift again that fallen violet; 
To think —I might have done so yesterday. 
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The Fan as a Nuisance 
By Mrs. J. L. Baldwin 


WISH to call attentidn to a few facts re- 

garding the use of the fan in public. The 
result of thoughtlessness in its use is a stiff 
neck for somebody who is so unfortunate as 
to have to sit directly in front of one of these 
waving objects for an hour or two in an audi- 
ence room. In some persons, inclined to be 
delicate, the nerves situated in the back of 
the neck are extremely sensitive, and a little 
continuous fluctuating breeze is decidedly 
aggravating, and one experiencing discomfort 
from this cause will sometimes be unable to 
fix her attention upon anything else. 


be 
The Woman at the Bottom of It 
By Nixon Waterman 


‘‘1T’S my idee,’’ says Uncle Ned, ‘that 
purty nigh every growed-up human 

Belongin’ to the sterner sex has kindly feel- 
in’s toward a woman. 

An’ yet how many men will say — an’ jest 
as if they sort o’ love it — 

When some weak mortal goes astray, ‘A 
woman's at the bottom of it!’ 


**T calculate I’ve been around about as much 

as anybody 

Observin’ all the ways o’ folks, an’ after 
purty careful study 

It’s my conclusion that the men secure ’bout 
all the credit due ’em, 

While women as a rule don’t get the praise 
that should be comin’ to ’em. 


‘* Jest take the leaders o’ the world — they’ll 

tell you in some way or other, 

The strength that made ’em win their fame 
was borrowed from a wife or mother. 

An’ if the truth is ever known—the hull 
truth — how they got so noted — 

Jest lots of statues made fer men will be 
rebuilt an’ petticoated. 


‘*T don’t maintain aJl women folks are perfect, 

an’ I’ve nevef Said it,; 

Yet I believe they’re doin’ good for which 
the men are gettin’ credit. 

An’ when I see a monument with some 
man’s figure up above it, 

I think that jest as like as not a woman’s 
at the bottom of it.’’ 


hs 
The Rise of a Plucky Girl 
By Mrs. Ralph House 


UST fancy a slip of a girl, only fifteen 
years old, promising her dying mother to 
take charge of the other seven children, and 
feeling that by that promise she had bound 
herself to see that they were properly educated 
and cared for. Her father, a country doctor, 
lived on a lonely farm on the banks of the 
Cape Fear River, and the girl had, in addition 
to her inexperience, to contend with the igno- 
rance of the people around her. But she was 
of gentle birth and had inherited a taste for 
reading, and plenty of books to read—so the 
battle began. The dead mother’s influence 
was strong. The flavor of books was all over 
the house; their grandfather’s handsome 
library was the one luxury these lone children 
had in a lonesome old farm. And their sis- 
ter’s influence and these books proved their 
salvation. She taught them in the daytime, 
and when night came she studied to keep 
ahead. And at the same time she attended 
to the affairs of the household. 

After four years her father married again 
and she began to teach a small school near 
her home. She kept up her studies all the 
time, and every spare minute was devoted to 
reading. Finally, she saved enough money 
from the sums she had received from the vari- 
ous little country schools she had taught in to 
give herself educational advantages that she 
never could have had otherwise. Then she 
obtained better positions, and as her salary 
increased she spent it freely in helping to 
educate her brothers and sisters. 

To-day her only living brother is a surgeon 
in the army —he has charge of a hospital in the 
Philippines; her sisters are cultivated, edu- 
cated women, and she—well, if you ask one 
of President Roosevelt’s little boys who his 
teacher is he will tell you. And if you could 
see this little lady with her childish figure 
and soft brown eyes it would be hard for you 
to realize the fight she has made from a lonely 
farm up to the high position of teaching in the 
most select school in Washington, and having 
the “‘ President’s little boy’ for a pupil. 
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On the Links 
By Madeline Geale Windeyer 





‘*“PHE sun sinks low in 
the west 
Where the clouds lie 
gray, 
Already the shadows fall 
And we’ ve ‘one to play.’ 


‘* Tee quickly,’’ she urged, and turned 
With a childish frown, 
Then blushed as her blue eyes met 
The eyes of brown. 


‘* Tee quickly,’’ she said again, 
‘* We have ‘ one to go,’’”’ 
But a smile had replaced the frown, 
And the words came low. 


‘* And then? What then?’ he asked, 
‘When the last is won 
Will we go on our separate ways 
With the setting sun? 


‘Will it end as it started, sweet, 
In a summer’s game? 
Will life for you or for me 
Be ever the same? 


‘“ Say ‘one to go,’ sweetheart, 
Not ‘ one to play,’ 
And the one I would have you go 
Is Love’s long way.’’ 


The shadows stole through the hills, 
And the sun sank low, 

The game was finished, and still 
They had “‘ one to go.”’ 


we 
Edwin Booth and the Bouquet 
By Emma Pressey 


|X 1875, when I was sixteen years old, I first 
saw a dramatic performance. The play 
was ‘‘ Othello,’’ and Edwin Booth appeared as 
Iago. Before entering the theatre my friend 
had bought for me, from a street boy, a tiny 
boutonniére which she fastened in the front 
of my dress. When, toward the end of the 
play, Mr. Booth stepped before the curtain in 
answer to a recall, my friend whispered to 
me, ‘‘ My dear, throw him your flowers.’’ 
I was frightened at the thought, but as our 


position in the orchestra chairs made it easy | 


to do so, and as I was conscious of being my 
friend’s guest, I complied and tossed the little 
bouquet on to the stage. 

Mr. Booth, bowing his acknowledgments to 
the general applause, failed to see my tiny 
offering, and at once a suppressed, but, to 
me, most embarrassing giggle was heard on 
all sides. Mr. Booth, evidently at a loss to 
account for the small disturbance, retired to 
the wings, and in doing so saw the flower, 
with its twisting of tin-foil. He immediately 
picked it up, with a dignity and gravity which 
at once stopped the laughter. But the play 
was spoiled for me, and during the remaining 
act I sat very still, feeling that shame which 
country people often suffer at the hands of 
their more conventional city neighbors. 

Upon our return home my friend wrote to 
Mr. Booth, telling him of the circumstances, 
and the great actor, courted and féted on 
every hand, took time to write the following 
courteous letter: 


PHILADELPHIA, December 5, 1875. 

Dear Madam: \ think you mistook your neighbors’ 
laughter, which I am sure was eroveked by my ludi- 
crous manner of receiving the flowers. I heard 
something like a “ giggle”’ as I picked them up, and 
attributed it to the look of perplexity with which I 
regarded the bouquet —being in doubt whether it 
came from among the audience or had been dropped 
ey of the actresses during the play. I did not see 
it fall. 

Do not think that those delicate tokens of appreci- 
ation are wasted on one whose art-love receives more 
real encouragement from such silent proofs of sym- 
pathy than from noisy applause. On the contrary, 
they are accepted with genuine gratification. The 
tiny nosegay gave me quite as much pleasure as 
though it had been ‘‘ as huge as high Olympus.”” You 
should have had this assurance earlier had time per- 
mitted. My only leisure being on Sunday isthe cause 
of my delay in calming the fears of your young friend 
and thanking both yourself and her for the compli- 
ment. Respectfully yours, 

EDWIN BooTH. 
— 


Since That Sweet Summer’s Day 
By Anne Hyde 


sacs that sweet summer’s day I knew you 
first, 
The world has grown in all things won- 
drous fair; 
The birds have sung new songs of sweeter 
note, 
There’s been a golden glory in the air. 


I’ve loved the woods and fields and mist- 
wrapped hills 
More than I ever did, since I knew you. 
I loved them well before, but still they took 
An added beauty when you loved them too. 
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ALPHA SALAD CREAM 


is the ideal salad dressing for all varieties of salads. It isalso 
the ideal sauce or relish for Cold Meats, Canned Salmon, 
bone Lobster, Fish Cakes, Baked Beans, Cold Slaw, Cold 


Cauliflower or Asparagus, Cold Hash or on Sandwiches. 


ALPHA SALAD CREAM 


is absolutely pure. Never separates. Never spoils. Those 
who like oil can add their favorite brand with perfect re- 
sults. Samples not mailable. ALL GROCERS. 
Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipes and 
Suggestions) Sent Free for grocer's name. This book 
includes premium list. Informs you how to secure 
the New of Diamonds FREE. This game sells 
at 50c. to $1.00, according to style and quality of board. 

Wonderland Pudding Tablets — One tablet makes a quart 

of milk into a milk jelly more delicious, refreshing and 
é nourishing than other desserts. Delicious Ice 

Cream. Package of 10 Tablets, by mail, 10c. No samples. 


O The H. J. Blodgett Co., Inc., 18 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 
68S OO2003 63 23535 * 
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Agate Nickel-Steel 


Contains No Poison 


in the enamel. If substitutes are offered, write 
us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 

LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Needlework for Summer Days 


By Lillian Baynes Griffin 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


DESIGN OF TIGER-LILY LEAVES AND PETALS 


This is an old form of needlework used in a new way. It may 
be applied to any design containing inclosed spaces as are seen 
in the leaves and petals of the tiger-lily. Work a stamped 
centrepiece with along and short embroidery stitch or padding, 
if the design calls for it; then with a fairly coarse cotton darr. 
back and forth with an over-and-under stitch across the 
inclosed spaces made by the long and short thread stitch. If 
this is evenly done the weaving should show perfect squares 
when finished. The edges are scalloped and buttonhole- 
stitched with embroidery cotton. 


LACE MEDALLIONS AND LACE BRAID 


This centrepiece is simple and may be made at very small 
cost. Itis worked over a stamped pattern. The braid used is 
half-inch insertion, which is first basted over the design and 
then caught with fine cotton where the stitches cross or inter- 
lace. The medallions are of the variety that may be bought 
by the yard at any lace counter. Square pieces of strong net 
upon which is woven or darned a design will answer the same 
purpose. The large spaces made by the loops of insertion are 
filled with the cobweu stitch used in Battenburg lace. The 
linen forming the centre is of medium weight. 


EXQUISITE SQUARE CENTREPIECE 


Embroidered from a stamped pattern upon a fine quality of 
Indian lawn, and worked with a fine linen thread. The edges 
are buttonhole-stitched. The delicate palmleaf and maiden- 
hair fern designs are most suitable for embroidery on Indian 
lawn. Heavy designs will, after a few washings, break away 
from the foundation. If fine Indian lawn cannot be had the 
best substitute is Persian lawn of a quality that comes at 
seventy-five cents a yard. These lawns will be found much 
more durable, and quite as effective as the bolting cloth, which 
has been so largely used for table embroideries. 





CENTREPIECE FOR A POLISHED TABLE 

A most exquisite example of Italian braid work and centre is 
made of heavy corded silk and is suitable for a polished sitting- 
room table. The centre is of soft sage-green silk which is 
lined with China silk of the same color. The border is a dull 
drab, as is the thread used in making the various stitches that 
hold it together. The braid is heavy and must be firmly 
basted to the foundation or stamped pattern before the filling 
in is begun. As so large a piece of work is apt to become 
soiled in the making the silk centre should not be attached 
until the last stitch has been taken. 




















A Perfect Instructor 


Best and Latest Patterns 
Every Stitch Fully Explained 


Edited by ALICE MAYNARD 


If you cannot obtain this book 
from your local dealer mail 15 cents 
in postage stamps to 


THE LION YARN BOOK 


410 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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‘* Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Foe 


THE NEW SCALE Vlischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the lischer Piano with 
anu individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


63 








Over 


110,000 
Sold 


Years 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Viano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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ROOF LEAK? 


If it don't a stitch in time may save calling in the 
plasterer some day 


ELLIOTT’S 
DURABLE ASPHALT COATING 


Is pure asphalt combined with prepared Linseed Oil 
and Pine Creosote (wood preservative),made in Black, 
Maroon or Dark Green and is the best coating fora 
tin, shingle or felt roof possible to make. Will add 
at least ten years to the life of a new or old roof 
Stops big leaks absolutely. Is highly fire-proof and 
can be easily rendered perfectly so by sanding. Ke 
quires no skill to apply it. A perfect coating for iron 
fences, etc Price 75 cents per gallon. Freight paid 
on 5 gallons or more east of Denver. Your painter 
will use it if you specify it 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 
ELLIOTT VARNISH WORKS, CHICAGO 

















An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea Breeze Freshness 


McMenamin’s 
Deviled Crabs 


Served upon tables of refine- 
ment everywhere 





12 Deviled Crabs with original shells, as 
fresh as when taken from the ocean for 35c. 


Bend for CRAB BOOK—FREE | 50"! grocers if 
Tells how to make them, write us we 

Crab Croquettes Crab Stew will have you sup 

Crab Salad Crab Fritters plied. 

Crab Cakes Crab Canapes P 

Baked Crabs Crab Omelet | McMenamin & Co. 
Escalloped Crabs 158 Highland Ave. 





and many other delicious dishes. Hampton, Va. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Method Lessons 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


SEVENTH LESSON: BEST METHODS OF CANNING AND PRESERVING 





PUTTING THE FRUIT IN THE BOILER 
STERILIZING PEARS IN THE OVEN 


ARIOUS methods have been adopted 
from time to time to prevent or 
retard the decomposition, or decay, 
of food substances —first, that they 

may be transported from one place to another; 

and, second, to preserve them for use during 
periods of scarcity, or during the winter sea- 
son when green vegetables are not so plentiful, 

For generations, salt, a strong antiseptic, has 

been commonly used for the preservation of 

meats, and I am not prepared to say whether 
or not foods preserved by salt are any more 
acceptable or wholesome than those preserved 
by other less frequently used preservatives. 

There has been very little work done along 

these particular lines, and the little that has 

been done has been under chemical rather 
than physiological supervision. 


+ 


OUNG lima beans, young green peas and 
sweet corn are easily dried and are much 
more palatable than those canned, if properly 
soaked and carefully cooked. Dried cab- 
bage, spinach, cauliflower and beets are also 
sold by first-class grocers. Eggs are fre- 
quently dried to use during the winter when 
fresh eggs are scarce and expensive. The 
whites require less attention than the yolks; 
both must be quickly dried and put aside in 
glass jars. After being soaked they may be 
used the same as fresh eggs. 

Foods covered with an impermeable coat- 
ing, so as to protect them thoroughly from 
the action of the air, may be preserved fora 
longtime. Watermelons carefully varnished 
and put aside in a cold place will keep until 
Christmas; or they may be covered with a 
coating of beeswax melted in warm cotton- 
seed oil in proportion to one ounce of beeswax 
to two ounces of oil, or in melted paraffine. 


nS 


NTISEPTICS sold under the name of pre- 
serving powders which ‘‘ keep’? fruits in 
cold water for months are to be condemned as 
injurious. They prevent the digestion of 
other food with which they are mixed in the 
stomach. Rhubarb contains sufficient oxalic 
acid to preserve itself without cooking. 
Slice, put into a jar of cold sterilized water, 
fasten and keep until wanted. When vege- 
tables contain sufficient poison to kill germ 
life they cannot be said to be wholesome. 
Among the antiseptics and common pre- 
serving agents are salt and smoke; these are 
used principally for meats. When salting 
meat use fresh brine for each forty pounds. 
It has been found that the animal substances 
which pass into the brine during the salting 
or soaking decompose and produce a special 
poison deleterious to health. Bacon is the 
only form of meat that is made more digest- 
ible by salt and smoke. 


ce 


| w= fruit may be canned with or without 
sugar; athin syrup induces fermentation, 
as the wild yeast plants, the great enemies to 
canned foods, thrive readily in a saccharine 
solution. Fruits and veyetables to be sterile 
must be thoroughly heated. All jars must 
be sterile, and the housewife must observe 
surgical cleanliness. A single recipe or gen- 
eral directions will answer for all fruits: 
Pick over, and wash the fruits if they are 
sandy. Pack them into perfectly clean jars; 
adjust the rubbers; 
fill the jars with cold 
water or cold syrup. 
Lay on the lids but 
do not fasten them. 
Protect the bottom of 
a large wash-boiler 
with a wooden or wire 
rack or basket; stand 
the jars in this; sur- 
round them half-way 
up with cold water; 








BOTTLING SUN-PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES 


cover the boiler, bring quickly to boiling 
point and boil rapidly the given time. 
Uncover the boiler, lift one jar at a time, 
and fasten the lid without removing it 
from the jar. Never mind whether the 
jar is full or not; this plays no part in 
the preservation of the fruit; it must be 
sterile, and if you lift the lid you are 
liable to drop it on the table or expose 
the surface to the air and thus contami- 
nate the fruit. 

Strawberries, raspberries, and a few of 
the soft small fruits do not require water. 
Fill the jars with the fruit, cook as di- 
rected until the boiling point is reached, 
then fill twe jars from a third, fasten 
the lids firmly, put them back into the 
boiler and sterilize five minutes longer. 

To can small fruits with sugar, pre- 
pare the fruit carefully, mix the sugar 
with the fruit, then put it in the jar, 
having allowed either a quarter or a half 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 


ob 


MALL soft fruits, such as strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, mulberries, 
huckleberries and shadberries, should be 
cooked not more than ten minutes at 
first, and five minutes when the cans 
are refilled and fastened. Large fruits, 
peaches, pears, plums, apples and cherries, 
twenty minutes. 

Pears and plums are easily sterilized in the 
oven. Arrangetheminthe jars. Fill the jars 
with water or a thin syrup; stand them ina 
baking-pan and bake slowly at first for 
fifteen minutes; then adjust the rubbers, 
screw on or fasten the lids and bake for ten 
minutes longer. 

Pineapple is the most easily kept of all 
fruits. There is more in the preparation of 
pineapple than in the cooking before the 
canning. It differs from other fruits in the 
fact that it contains an enzym (an unorgan- 
ized ferment) like pepsin, which has the 
power of digesting albuminoids, meats, milk 
and eggs; it also destroys vegetable life, as 
the yeasts. When properly canned without 
sugar it will keep indefinitely. 

Pare the pineapple; with a _ pineapple 
shears remove the eyes; grasp the fruit by 





PICKING THE PINEAPPLE 


the top, which is still left on; hold it firmly, 
and with a four-tined fork pick the flesh, 
pulling it toward the centre. Do not cut 
pineapple into slices or blocks; cutting spoils 
the flavor and retains all the woody fibre. 
When carefully picked or shredded the fibre 
remains fastened to the core. 


How to Can Vegetables 


F THE housewife understands the real 

definition of sterilization the canning of 
vegetables becomes an easy process. All 
vegetables are easily kept if the canning is 
correct. Peas, corn and beets containing 
sugar furnish nourishment and food for the 
yeast plants and bacteria, which makes 
them more difficult to keep than fruits rich 
in acids. Tomatoes are most easily kept; it 
is very seldom that they spoil. 

Vegetables should be canned in wide- 
mouthed jars with metal or glass tops 
without lining. All vegetables must be 
freshly gathered and carefully picked. 








READY TO PUT AWAY 





FILLING JARS WITH STEWED TOMATOES 
USING WIDE-MOUTHED JARS 


Asparagus should be washed, trimmed, 





Economy 
in 
Baking 








covered with boiling water, boiled rapidly | 


for fifteen minutes, then drained and ar- 
ranged neatly, heads up, in wide-mouthed 


jars. Adjust the rubbers, fill the jars to 


overflowing with water that has been boiled | 
and cooled; add a teaspoonful of salt, and | 


lay on the tops loosely. Stand the jars in 
the boiler on top of the rack; surround them 
half-way with cold water; cover the boiler, 
bring quickly to boiling point, and boil for 
one hour and a half. Lift one jar at a time 
and quickly fasten or screw down the lid 
without lifting it from the jar. This recipe 
will answer also for string beans. 

Corn must be taken from the cob soon after 
picking, packed into the jars without water, 
then cooked as directed from three hours and 
a half to four hours. 

Wash young beets, throw into boiling water 
and cook for half an hour. Remove the 
skins, pack the beets in the jars, add half a 
pint of vinegar to a quart of water that has 
been boiled and cooled ; fill the jars, lay on the 
tops and cook for three-quarters of an hour. 

Young carrots and turnips may be peeled, 
boiled fifteen minutes in water, packed in 
jars, covered with cold water, and placed in a 
wash-boiler. Turnips should be cooked thirty 
minutes after the water reaches the boiling 
point, carrots an hour, peas and young lima 
beans three hours. 


To Can Tomatoes Whole 


py aged small solid tomatoes; they may 
be put into a wire basket, plunged into 
boiling water and quickly peeled before 
packing them in jars. Add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt to each jar, and fill to overflowing 
with water that has been boiled and cooled. 
Adjust the rubbers, lay on the tops loosely, 
put the jars into the wash-boiler, surround 
with cold water, bring to boiling point, boil 
rapidly for five or ten minutes; fasten each 
jar without lifting the lid. 

Tomatoes may be stewed in a porcelain- 
lined kettle and then filled into wide- 
mouthed jars, one jar being filled and 
fastened before filling another. 


When Preserving Fruits 


HEN fruits are preserved according to 
the usual meaning of this word they 
are put away in a sugar syrup sufficiently 
thick to prevent the entrance of either yeasts 
or bacteria. Such fruits do not require her- 
metically sealed cans. When cold, wash the 
tops with dilute formaldehyde, quickly cover 
with melted paraffine, over which stretch tis- 
sue paper and fasten it down with white of 
egg. When the covers are dry brush them 
over with water. 

Strawberries and raspberries hold the color 
and shape better when preserved in the sun. 
Weigh the fruit; to each pound allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar; put a layer of 
sugar, a layer of fruit, another layer of sugar 
on a large granite or stone ware platter. 











Cover with glass and stand in the hot sun. | 


As the sun cools toward evening bring them 
in; put them out again the next day. Lift 
each berry carefully with a fork, and arrange 
them neatly in tumblers or bottles. Boil the 
syrup for five or six minutes, pour it over the 
fruit, cover with the glass, and let them 
stand all night in a cold place. Next morn- 
ing cover the jars with paraffine and paper 
as I have already 
described. 


B 


Mrs. Rorer’s next 
Method Lesson, which will 
appear in the August num- 
ber of THE JOURNAL, will 
be on 


“The Making and 


Ices and Other Frozen 
Dessert’’ 


Moulding of Ice Cream, | 





The manufacturers of 
Royal Baking Powder 
have always declined 
to produce a cheap 
baking powder at the 


sacrifice of quality. 


The Royal is made 
from pure cream of 
tartar, and is the em- 
bodiment of all the 
excellence possible to 
be attained in the 
highest class baking 


powder. 


Royal Baking Powder 
makes more healthful 
food, and more food 
at the same cost, than 


any other powder. 





Samples of mixtures made in imitation 
of baking powders are frequently dis- 
tributed from door to door, or given 
away in grocery stores. Such mixtures 
are dangerous to use in food. They 
are mostly made from alum, a corrosive 
poison, are condemned by all physi- 
cians, and in many cities their sale is 
prohibited by law. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER C0., NEW YORK 














Wedding 
Presents 


that are artis- 
tic, useful, 
distinctive and 
not likely to 
be duplicated, 


are made of 


_ Hawkes 
Cut Glass 





No piece without this trade-mark en- 
graved on it is genuine. The best dealers 
everywhere sell Hawkes Cut Glass. 
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Four Families’ Different Ways of Saving for Homes 


A $3800 Home in Nine Years 


SY FATHER having died without 
my leaving anything I had to support 
my mother and sister. My pay 
was $75 a month. I had saved 
$200. While paying $20 rent each 
month we took counsel together as to how we 
could own our home. We talked over the 
subject, trying to find out in what ways we 
could save most. We went carefully over 
our expenses and singled out those that might 
be reduced. We began by saving $15 a 
month. Then I bought two lots for $800, 
paying the $200 I had already saved, and 
agreeing to pay the balance in twelve, eight- 
een and twenty-four months. A mortgage 
secured the payments. By careful saving we 
paid the second $200 on time, and then real- 
ized how closely we should have to save to 
make the next payment which would fall due 
in six months. My mother did the family 
cooking. My sister undertook the duties of 
housemaid. I acted as man-of-all-work for 
the “‘ firm.’’ By my doing some extra night 
work we were able to meet the third and 
last payments without any delay. My salary 
was then raised to $83.33 a month. I took 











PAID FOR IN NINE YEARS 











twenty-five shares of building association 
stock, selecting a local association. For a 
year I made the payments, which were $1 a 
month a share. Then I took five more 
shares, which meant that in about six years I 
would be able to draw out $3000 in cash pro- 
vided I paid up promptly. The association 
paid dividends of eight and one-quarter per 
cent. 

Then I began planning to build. Wemade 
our own plans for a $2500 house. When I 
was ready I secured a loan. Building asso- 
ciations had plenty of demands for funds, so 
that to borrow outside at a lower rate of 
interest and use my shares as a sinking fund 
seemed not unfair. I found a man willing to 
lend me $3000 at 5 per cent. for six years. I 
gave him a mortgage on the whole property. 
I set about getting the material with which to 
build. I was my own contractor, thus saving 
discounts for cash. I contracted for the labor 
with a builder. I paid the labor boss extra 
to help me to see that I got what I bargained 
for, and being disinterested he did it well. 

Before beginning to build I studied up 
plumbing, and the knowledge thus gained 
saved me much in trouble and money. 

In six months’ time we moved into our 
home. Then my first interest payment of 
$75 was due. I had saved up for that by 
doing extra work. Afterward the $20 a 
month, which we had formerly paid for rent, 
enabled us to meet the interest payments of 
$12.50 a month, and also the taxes and insur- 
ance to the amount of $4.50, leaving a margin 
of $3 a month. 

After moving in it was all a question of 
management. The house had been con- 
structed as a no-servant house; everything 
about it had been designed to save labor. 
Bless me, how we did economize and how 
happy we were in doing it. The lifetime of 
a garment extended far beyond the allotted 
span for such things. We walked, disdaining 
Street cars. It was good exercise and saved 
the nickels which were needed to pay interest 
on our mortgage. We bought the high-priced 
articles less often; the lower-priced more 
frequently. I was my own bootblack and 
barber. Indeed we might almost call our 
house the house of small economies, for it 
certainly was only by saving in small matters 
that we were able to secure it. 

We made the building association pay- 
ments regularly during six years and a half. 
At the end of that time we were ready — more 
than ready — to cancel the mortgage. During 
the six years and a half I paid: in interest on 
my loan about $1000; taxes and insurance, 
$325; total, $1325. Against this should be 
Set: profit on shares, $660; rent saved, $1440; 
total, $2100. 

Altogether it took nine years for us to get 
our home— nine years of patient saving. But 
the reward was ample and it continues; every 
day we realize what it means to have a home 
of our own, and we all feel that each one of 
us has done our share toward paying for the 


comfortable home we are now enjoying. 
Virginia. 


For obvious reasons, the names and specific addresses of writers cannot be given in print. 
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What a “ House-Box” Did 


a Y HUSBAND and I were teachers 
5 and at the time we began to save 
for our home we were earning 
between us $200 a month. Our 
home, which cost us $1500, was 
built wholly from the contents of our ‘‘ House- 
Box,’’ saved in five years from an average 
salary of less than $800 a year. Repeated 
failures in attempts to save had become dis- 
couraging, until one day ina spirit of ridicule 
we resolved to try the ‘‘ House-Box’’ plan. 
We procured a small tin box, with an opening 
in the top large enough to allow a dollar to 
pass through, and labeled it ‘‘ House-Box,’’ 
setting it where it would be constantly in our 
sight. 

Into this box we resolved to put the full 
price of all denials of what seemed to us to 
be extravagant luxuries. At the end of a 
year the box was to be opened, the money set 
aside toward buying a home, and the experi- 
ment repeated until sufficient funds for the 
purpose should be realized. 

We found that we had formed the ice-cream 
soda habit to such an extent that we never 
passed a certain soda-water fountain without 
instinctively stopping. Barring treats and 
extras, one a day, this had been costing us 
$1.40 a week. Thereafter $1 and often more 
went weekly into the ‘‘ House-Box ’’ from this 
single act of self-denial. 

Frequent drives into the country had also 
become a habit. These were discontinued, 
each denial netting the ‘‘ House-Box’’ from 
$3 to $4. 

The ‘‘ House-Box’’ gained from $1 to $5 a 
month by our not going so often to the theatre. 
We had been taking two daily papers at thirty 
cents a week. We stopped one. An over- 
abundant supply of magazines we diminished 
by half, thus saving us $18 ayear. Wewere 
paying $50 a month for our board, when $35 
would have procured us just as good at a less 
pretentious place. After struggling with our 
pride we decided to ‘‘ swallow it’’ and make 
the change, thereby saving $15 a month. 

Over $100 was saved by spending our sum- 
mer vacation at a quiet farmhouse, instead of 
at the seaside or in the mountains. 

When the time came to open the ‘‘ House- 
Box,’’ or rather boxes, for we had been com- 
pelled to start three, to our great surprise 
we found that they contained $607.75. 

In the middle of the second year severe 
illness prevented either of us from earning 
money, and almost a whole year of idleness 
followed. But our vigilance toward the 
*“ House-Box ’”’ did not relax. Wetook some 
furnished rooms, thereby saving $10 a month. 
The second year we managed to put $303.40 
in our ‘‘ House-Box.’’ 

We then decided to proceed with our home 
as far as the money would go, and wait for 
future ‘‘ House-Box’’ contributions. We pro- 
cured lots and built an outbuilding. Into 
this we moved. The furnishings were all 
hand-made. We started a garden, and by 
working in it my husband’s health improved 








THE SEVENTH OF THE GREAT SERIES: “HOW WE SAVED FOR A HOME” 


Built on $66 a Month 


STARTED my career as an 
apprentice to a builder at twelve 
cents a day and my board. All 
m the same I saved enough to buy 

amas a railroad ticket from Maryland 
to Missouri, where I landed with $2.50 in 
cash, a stranger in a strange land. I got 
work at $60 a month, and during the eight 
years that I was building my house I never 
earned more than $66.66 a month. 

Within a few years I managed to save 
enough from my $60 a month to buy and 
make a payment on a desirable town lot, in 
the mean time also assisting my father finan- 
cially. I found no difficulty whatever in 
securing work, and finally I contracted with 
the owner of the lot which I had bought to 
build several houses for him. This contract 
enabled me to complete the payment for my 
lot. The lot cost $600, which sum I paid off 
in two years. I then wanted a house on the 
lot, realizing that vacant lots were unproduc- 
tive and a bad investment for a poor man. 

During the next few years I managed to 
save several hundred dollars toward building 
my house. Then I married. My wife and I 
lived in two rented rooms during the first 
year of our married life, and in the mean time 
proceeded to build a house of four rooms on 
our lot. I exchanged work with other me- 
chanics whenever possible, doing as much 
work myself upon my house as I could. Our 
funds were finally exhausted, and as we both 
had a horror of the word mortgage we secured 
a loan of $300 on a personal note. With this 
sum I bought lumber for the doors and for the 
interior finish of the house. 

Each day after my work was finished I 
repaired to my ‘‘ home’”’ shop (an old kitchen) 
and proceeded to work at the doors and the 
interior finish for the new house. I did this 
each night (Sunday excepted), my wife hold- 
ing the lamp for me until 11 Pp. M. At four 
o’clock each morning the work was taken 
up again until 6:30; then breakfast, then I 
was off to my regular day’s work. This con- 
tinued until all the woodwork was in place 
and our house complete. When the four 
rooms were ready we moved in and I em- 
ployed my spare time in making furniture for 
the house. Within five years we had saved 
not only money enough to improve our ground 
but had built some outbuildings and had also 
paid our note. 

Meantime two daughters came to bless our 
home, and realizing the necessity for more 
room, and ascertaining that the owner of our 
note was willing to allow it to stand fora 
longer period, we concluded to complete our 
home in accordance with our original ideas. 
We were prompted to do this because my 
earning capacity was greater than it was likely 
to continue to be, and we wanted to secure a 
comfortable home as far as possible for the 
remaining years of our lives. We put some 
insurance on the house and I took out a liberal 
policy on my own life. The extensions were 
decided upon and the old routine of extra 





FROM THE CONTENTS OF A ‘‘HOUSE-BOX"’ 











WITH EARNINGS OF $66 A MONTH 











so that he could take up work again, which 
he did at a salary of $50 a month. 

The third year we found over $200 in the 
** Box,’’ with which we finished three rooms 
and laid the balance aside to await reénforce- 
ments. 

The end of the fourth year our ‘‘ House- 
Box’’ yielded us $200, as did also the fifth. 
These sums were mainly realized from little 
shifts in economy—that is, by my making 
my own clothes, by my remodeling a number 
of my husband’s discarded neckties, by my 
relining his overcoat and my own jacket. I 
won a $10 prize for selling the most tickets 
for a lecture. I dried pumpkins and apples, 
and put down several kegs of cucumber 
pickles, all of which I was able to sell at a 
good profit. I crocheted and braided some 
rag rugs which sold for $1 each. 

For five years the ‘‘ House-Box’’ was our 
mascot. Our efforts were attended with such 
excellent results that our denials became 
pleasures. 

Now we have a new ‘‘ Box,’’ which we call 
our ‘‘ Piano-Box,’’ and in the near future I 
expect to own a ‘‘ Baby Grand,’’ purchased 
by my individual efforts from odd nickels 
picked up here and there. 

The ‘‘ House-Box’’ gained us a home, good 
health and a great deal of happiness. 

Oklahoma Territory. 


hours reéstablished, with the results as shown 
in the photograph: nine extra rooms fitted 
with electric light, water, baths and steam 
heating. Our home is now valued at $5500. 

So deeply was the habit of saving rooted 
within us that barring the extra hours’ work 
we have continued to save, to some extent, 
and now in addition to our own home we have 
bought and paid for several other houses, the 
rents from which aid us materially. 

Whatever success I may have achieved I 
owe largely to my good wife and to the many 
good friends who were willing to lend mea 
helping hand just when I needed it, to my 
determination to master my trade and to 
carefully discharge all my obligations to my 
fellow-men, also to my habit of associating 
with men who were older and more experi- 
enced than myself, from whom I learned 
habits of industry and honesty. 

I am quite sure that the opportunities of 
to-day for wage earners are as great aS ever 
before in this country, although more money 
is required for the support of a family at the 
present time than ever before. Notwith- 
standing this, there is no reason why any 
man with a strong determination to win can- 
not secure a home. Unpretentious perhaps 
it may be at first, but every penny that he 
earns and saves toward it will count. 

Missouri. 


But the editor of 





How One Man Did It 


WE WERE a family of five—my 
father and mother, brother and 
sister and myself. I was nine- 
) teen, my sister fourteen and my 
Se brother nine. My father earned 
twelve dollars a week, I was making ten dol- 
lars a week; there was no other family income. 
Mother had laid away $290 for a rainy day. 
We were paying $10 a month rent, when one 
day a neighbor who was building asked my 
father in my presence why he did not build. 
My father replied that he had made enough 
failures in life and would make no more. 
The neighbor asked if he did not know that 
the rent already paid during sixteen years of 
life in the cottage would have paid for a nice 
home. I then made a mental calculation and 
found that my parents had in sixteen years 
paid $1900 for rent, and I made up my mind 
that I would not rest until I had my family 
under the roof of their own house. 

Building associations were becoming popu- 
lar and a large subdivision of vacant land 
was being divided into lots which were sell- 
ing on the leasehold plan, with the privilege 
of purchase at or within a twenty-year term, 











PLANNED FOR BY ONE MAN 











at five per cent. ground rent a year, with the 
privilege of paying off $100 at any time, thus 
saving interest. I inquired into lot-buying 
thoroughly, and then formulated my scheme 
to my parents to build a house. My father 
discouraged me. But my mother did what 
many mothers do—she had faith in her boy. 

My plan was to lease a lot, paying no cash 
(this was not an easy thing to do), get a con- 
tractor to build a house, pay him what little 
we could, get the building association to pay 
him the rest and take a mortgage, we paying 
a lease rent to the owners, interest to the 
mortgagee, and principal to each as we could. 
As I look back now on this plan I can easily 
see that it had more enthusiasm in it than 
good judgment, but perhaps because it was 
backed by the faith, fervor and sincerity of 
youth it succeeded. 

I picked out a lot in a good location and 
sent my parents to buy the leasehold at $800, 
the price asked being $1050. They failed 
twice. Then mother and I went twice more 
and finally succeeded. I then drew plans for 
a plain house, hired a stone mason to dig a 
cellar and build foundation for $125, sub- 
mitted my plans, and accepted one con- 
tractor’s bid for $1100. I was tofurnish him 
with $100 cash, and the $1000 was to come 
from the building association when the work 
was complete. A few weeks before the money 
was wanted I went with my mother to the 
building association and bid in the money, 
but we were told they could not grant the loan. 
Father said ‘‘I told you so,’’ the contractor 
thought hard, mother wept and I acted. A 
leasehold lot was not an asset to borrow on; 
instead of an asset it was a liability. I had 
not known this. However, I requested a 
hearing before the board, and boldly told 
them that I was an asset equal to the value of 
the lot, argued the case and won out. They 
suspended the rules and granted me the loan. 
Mother signed the papers and the contractor 
was paid. I have since then enjoyed many 
modest business successes but none so sweet 
as that one. 

We moved into our new house and my reso- 
lution had borne fruit. Mother was happy. 
The whole family felt as if they had stepped 
up into the next higher stratum of life. 

An inventory showed all our cash gone. 
Complete, our house had cost $2095. We 
owed $800 on the lot, which cost $40 a year 
in interest, and we owed $1000 on the house, 
on which we paid $1.34 each week; this with 
$20 taxes made a grand total of $129.68 
interest on the $1800 indebtedness. 

To begin to pay off the lot we opened up 
a savings-bank account and every time we 
had it up to $100 we paid that much on the 
lot, thus saving $5 interest a year on each pay- 
ment. We continued to save, and in five 
years, with some assistance from my brother, 
the debt was paid off and the deeds of the 
house were in my mother’s name. 


Ohio. rs 


The eighth article in this series (in the August 
JOURNAL) will tell how some people saved 


“ From Practically Nothing to Their Own Home ”’ 
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The Good-Time Garden 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT: BY THE GARDEN MOTHER, FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 











E ARE all quite sure that 
the Good-Time Garden is 
one of the most delightful 


places in the world, and yet when the 
Garden children were invited to spend 
a day at a real farm there was a 
general shout of delight. The Fourth 
of July was only ten days off ; but 
then they were the very longest days 
of the whole year. And when one 
has counted one’s fireworks for the 
fiftieth time, and Jain awake of nights 
for ever so long remembering how 
splendid it is to creep out in the cool 
gray dawn on the Fourth of July 
morning, it is pretty hard to wait 
unless something pleasant happens. 
So on one of the brightest, bluest, 
sweetest of the long days which come 
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on the bank. ‘‘I sat down,’’ said 


Baby Rose, as if announcing a pleas- 
ant bit of news. ‘‘ I dot wet.’’ She 
was apparently enjoying her im- 
promptu bath to the full, for she 
made no effort to get up. 
rippled gently about her plump little 
body and the warm wind lifted her 
yellow curls. Indeed, it was a charm- 
ing bathtub! 

**Oh, Baby Rose!’’ cried Hazel 
and Rosemary in dismayed chorus, 
** how will you ext your dinner ?”’ 

After all, it was quite simple. 
Baby Rose isn’t a bit proud, and she 
placidly ate her dinner in — what do 
you think?—a pair of overalls belong- 
ing to Jack. Everybody smiled at 
the queer little figure, but the broiled 








just before the Fourth the Garden 
family were very glad indeed to jump 
upon the farmer’s buckboard. The 
fat, brown horses trotted soberly off under the 
shadows of the elms and maples, and presently they 
were in the real country. 

Now, I am not going to tell you about that drive; 
instead, Iam going to show you the picture of a 
queer animal. Weall saw him. He seemed to be 
sunning himself on the fence, and perhaps enjoying 
the landscape. Can you guess who he is, Garden 
children? Robin knew in a minute and shouted his 
name so loud that the creature must have heard it, 
for he slipped away like a shadow and disappeared 
in the tall grass and clover blossoms. ‘* Where’s 
he done ?’’ demanded Baby Rose excitedly. 

** He’s gone in his house,’’ replied Robin confi- 
dently. ‘‘And maybe he’s got a nice wife and 
some cunning little furry babies there.’’ 

he 
Sew farmer was heard to mutter something under 
his breath about a trap and a gun; but luckily 
Hazel didn’t hear it. She was already telling Baby 
Rose a story about the kind mother and the happy 
fat babies who frolicked all day long in the sweet 
clover meadow. 

If there are any Garden boys who think they can 
tell us what this furry creature is, and what sort of 
a house he lives in, and what he does that the 
farmer objected to we should like to hear it. Write 
it in a letter and send it to the Good-Time Garden 
before August 1. The Garden Mother will send a 
fine four-bladed pocket knife to each of the fifteen 
boys who write the best letters. 

There was so much to do when we got to the end 
of our drive that we hardly knew where to begin. 
The farmhouse was the picture of cool comfort 
with its broad porches garlanded with climbing 
roses and fragrant honeysuckle, and here we 
paused for a little chat with our hostess before 
starting out to taste the delights of Clover- 
nook Farm. The house was quite a plain, 
old-fashioned one. ‘‘ And very forlorn and 
ugly, too, when we came to it,’’ said its mis- 
tress with a smile and a sigh. ‘‘ But it.wasa 
real delight to work the transformation, and it 
cost little except thought and care.” 
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HE house nestled deep amid blossoming 
shrubs and thrifty perennials which filled a 
bed two feet wide close to the rough stone foun- 
dations all the way around. There were holly- 
hocks, columbines, pinks, irises, foxgloves, 
larkspurs, and roses—roses everywhere, of 
every imaginable shade of white, pink, crimson 
and yellow —at least so it seemed to us. 

‘* There are only twelve kinds,’ explained our 
hostess. ‘'I bought a dozen of the dormant roses 
which come to us so cheaply from Holland that one 
can buy them for a song. I have multiplied them 
by rooting cuttings till I have what you see. The 
perennials I raised from seed; it costs very little, 
and is really the easiest thing in the world if one 
only makes a beginning.’’ 

** But how can one root rose cuttings without a 
glass house and sand and bottom heat?’’ asked 
Violet, who is always interested in gardening. 

‘*My plan doesn’t always succeed,’’ confessed 
our hostess; ‘‘ but it is cheap and easy, and I don’t 
mind losing a few bits of rosé cane each year. In 
the fal], after the leaves have fallen from the rose- 
bushes, I cut from the well-ripened canes of the 
year’s growth pieces nine or ten inches long and 
stick them into the ground, leaving two or three 
inches above the surface. In the spring at least 
half of them will start to grow, and ina year’s time 
I have a number of thrifty young roses to set in any 
vacant spot. I have been told that if one will turn 
down a glass jar over each piece of cane after the 
ground freezes and leave it till spring, every plant 
will start. 1 mean to try it next winter.’’ 


ORAWN GY MARY TRUE AYER 


BABY ROSE FEEDING THE CHICKENS 


Hazel, Robin and Baby Rose did not wait to hear 
the talk about perennials and roses; they had 
hurried away under the guidance of Jack and 
Rosemary to see the brook—our own dear Fairy 
Brook which hurries cross-country through woods 
and meadows to Clover-nook Farm. Here it 
obligingly spreads out into a beautiful pond, where 
ducks and geese swim in the clear, cool water, and 
meadow-sweet and daisies, and slim, white-bodied 
birches crowd the banks to look on. 
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[* IS a most delightful place to paddle in, so off 

came shoes and stockings and the five children 
daintily picked their way along the edge of the pond 
to where the brook gathers itself together again and 
slips away over smooth, flat, mossy stones into the 
woods. Thechildren thought this the very prettiest 
place of all, so everybody sat down at the water’s 
edge to play ‘‘ Magic Leaf.’’ It is really very 
singular, but on the margin of almost every brook 
one may find a pretty little plant with scalloped 
leaves of the brightest green. These are magic 
leaves. If you dip them into the water they 
instantly turn to pure silver. Not hard, every-day 
silver, of course, but water silver, which is the rarest 
and most beautiful kind, and even more valuable 
(some people think) than that from which dollars 
are made. Be that as it may, there is nothing more 
fascinating than to turn green leaves into water 
silver. There was an abundance of fragrant spear- 
mint close at hand, and gay-colored pebbles of all 
shapes and sizes, and dainty pink flowers and tiny 
ferns. Little shadowy fishes darted about in the 
brown shallows and funny water spiders skated 
briskly along on top. 
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““CAN YOU GUESS WHO HE IS?” 


Baby Rose suddenly remembered that she had 
always wanted to catch a water spider and that the 
Garden Mother had told her she might when she 
was a bigger girl. ‘‘ Iam a bigger dirl,’”’ she said 
to herself very softly. ‘‘ I’m ever so much bigger 
‘an I was. I tan tatch a skating-bug mine own 
se’f.’’ 

Hazel was so busy turning green leaves into silver 
that she didn’t hear a word Baby Rose was saying. 
Besides, Rosemary had just asked her in a whisper 
which she liked best, cherry pie or strawberry short- 
cake with whipped cream. This certainly required 
careful thought, so it isn’t surprising that Baby 
Rose was able to gather her white frock about her 
and step off into the deeper water which gurgled so 
enticingly over the smooth, flat stones. 
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" I aemr here, nice ’ittle bug,’’ cooed Baby Rose. 

‘*] won’t hurt ’o0o. Ion’y want to see what 
makes ’our footies do.’’ Then she took another step 
and leaned forward to look at a skater which came 
obligingly in answer to her call. But the smooth, 
flat stones were slippery, and her own pink feet sud- 
denly slid from under her. She gave one surprised 
little cry, then turned to look at the horrified group 





chicken, green peas and delicious 

cherry pie tasted every bit as good as 

though the white frock drying out on 
the line had been in its proper place. 

After dinner Jack had a bright idea. ‘‘ Mother,’’ 
he whispered urgently, ‘* let Baby Rose feed the 
chickens in my overalls. They’ll think it’s me.’’ 

Perhaps the chickens were not really deceived by 
the round little person in the blue overalls, but they 
gathered in a hurry at sight of the familiar yellow 
bowl full of corn. Baby Rose emptied it quickly, 
for the bright-eyed rooster was almost as tall as she 
was, and some of the hens clucked very loud indeed 
as they pecked at her yellow shoe buttons. ‘‘I’m 
a bigger dirl,’’ she murmured seriously, as she 
slipped her hand into Hazel’s. ‘I’m a dreat deal 
bigger ’an I was. Don’t you fink so, Hazel?” 

** Indeed you are, darling,’’ said Hazel, stooping 
to hug her little sister. ‘‘ You grow bigger and 
better and sweeter every single day.” 
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The brook | 


OW just a word about our Honor Roll. The | 


Garden Mother reads all the letters that come to 
the Good-Time Garden, and there are so many good 
ones that the prizes never seem to go quite around. 
So when the prizes have finally been given for the 
very best letters of all, the Garden Mother sends 
cards to the writers of the next best letters, telling 
them that their letters have won them a place on 
the Honor Roll. Of course, there are ever so many 
reasons why one gets his name on the Honor Roll. 
Sometimes a letter is so beautifully and clearly 
written in nice black ink, with all the commas and 
periods in the right places, and all the words spelled 
correctly; and the story is so simple and easy to 
understand that even if it isn’t quite so clever as 
somebody’s else more carelessly written letter its 
writer deserves —really deserves—a place on the 

Honor Roll. Don’t you think so, Garden 

children ? 


Then again, the Garden Mother opens a letter | 


and the writing is very funny and scrawly, and 
there are queer little cloudy places on the page, 
and spots where careful scratches have been 


made with a penknife, and the Garden Mother | 


has only to shut her eyes to see the anxious 
little author toiling away with the big pen 
grasped so tightly that it can hardly write, and 
the moist little fingers holding the slippery 
paper fast to the table. And so because our 
Honor Roll is just on purpose for those who try 
very, very hard some of these smallest Garden 
children are almost sure to succeed. 

And here is a new idea of Hazel’s which Iam 
sure you will all like. 


them to the Garden Mother, and the Garden Mother 
will send to the owner of the Honor Roll cards a 
beautiful rose-bush. It will be a Good-Time 
Garden rose-bush, and any color you choose. Don’t 
send the cards till you get three. This may take 
quite a while; but never mind that; a good thing is 
worth waiting for, and besides, it is fun to write 
the letters if one tries hard to make them good. 
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HE prize-winners in the March contest were : 


First Prizes— Virginia T. Gibbs (nine), Mary- 
land; Emily Gaines (fourteen), Ohio. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1903 


Every Garden child who | 
gets three of the Honor Roll cards may send | 





Second Prizes—Mildred F. Houston, Indiana; | 


Hilda Vaughan (fourteen), Elinor 
Clement (nine), New Jersey ; 
teen), New York; Paul Webster (eight), Pennsylvania; 
Olive Titus (nine), Massachusetts; William Wynn 
(thirteen), North Dakota; Hazel Prugh (twelve), 
Ohio; Emma Bugbee (fourteen), Massachusetts; 
Eloise Beckwith, West Virginia (did not send in her 
age). 

Third Prizes— Marie K. Anderson (ten), Texas; 
Grace O. Davis (eleven), Minnesota; Ruth Tolman 
(eight), Nebraska; Frantzel Coe (ten), Washington ; 
Mary Alice Terrell (ten), Missouri; Etta Reba Delano 
(thirteen), Vermont; Jean Waring Robson Gen), 
Georgia; Harry H. Hill (ten), Ohio; Ma 1 
(thirteen), Connecticut; Edna Garret, Colora o, and 
Josephine Lawrence, New Jersey (neglected to send 
in their ages). 


Nova Scotia; 


Eva A. Connelly (four- | 








THRICE-DAILY duty to 
your health and appear- 
ance is a thorough, vig- 
orous brushing of the 

teeth after every meal with 


Dr. Graves’ 
Tooth Powder 























Honest and pure. The result of 
32 years’ careful investigation —a 
scientific preparation containing 
no gritty substance; leaves the 
breath fragrant and a wholesome, 
delightful after taste. 


Sold Everywhere — 25 Cents 





Not 
New metal bottle, handy for tourists. 


Write for free trial bottle, enough for a 
thorough brushing. 


DR. GRAVES’ TOOTH POWDER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











“Tt Makes Musicians of Us All.’’ 


SIMPLEX 


PIANO PLAYER 


How would it seem to have that unused (or 
little used) piano of yours suddenly wake up 
and fill your home with music, your heart 
with gladness? This is what happens when 
you get a Simplex. Have all the music 
you want—the best music, too. 


Agencies in all principal ‘ $ 
cities of the world. Price 2 5 0. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, telling all about it. 


THEO. P. BROWN, 33 May 8&t., 
Worcester, Mass. 


























Unsurpassed for clearness, 
brilliance and beauty of tone. 


An illustrated catalogue will be sent 
upon application to CHICKE RING 
AND SONS, 792 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass., sole manufacturers of 





Ghirkeriigyo 


PIANOS 








_ “HOME COMFORT” 


LAWN OR 
PORCH SWING 


Greatest invention of 
the age. Sells at sight. 
Agents wanted every- 
where. For full infor- 
mation and circulars, 
Patented April 24, 1901. send 2-cent stamp to 
W.C.HENLEY, Roller Skate Manufacturer, Richmond, Ind. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1903 


The Journal’s Fourth of July Puzzles 


Ten of the names of the signersof the Declaration of Independence are represented here. Which are they? No example is given, as 
all of the names are printed below. Give in twenty-five words your idea of the best way to celebrate the Fourth of July. For your skill in 
solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in writing the article, we will give 





A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the Best Little Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check 


for $5.00 for a Correct List and the Third Best Article, 
Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00, 


and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty-Seven (47): 50 


. 1 W ° Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. That alone. Do not write article on separate slip. Do not send answers sooner 
Speci arning than date given. 


If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. Hundreds are so thrown out every month. 
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Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name you think 
each picture represents write it on the line after 
the same number as the picture on the slip on 
this page, and use only this slip cut out of the 
Magazine. Then, below the slip, on the white 
Margin of the page — use as much of it as you 
need— write your 25-word article. Do not 
write your article on a Separate slip. = 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from THe Journat’s Puzzle page. The 
Same article of 25 words can be used on each 


different slip if you like, or a different article, 
aS you may see fit. 











Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than July 3, and not 
later than the morning of July 9. 

The correct solution of this month’s puzzles 
will be published in the September Journat. 
Owing to lack of space the little articles can- 
not be published. We cannot undertake to 
any questions about the puzzles. 








answer 


NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 








Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Write the 25-word article on the margin below. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THe Puzz.e Epitor or 
THe Lapies’ Home Journat, PHILADELPHIA. 
P. O. Box 1401 
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Solution of the May Puzzles 


Names of Ten Women in Shakespeare’s Plays 


1 Rosalind 2 Beatrice 3 Ann Page 

4 Juliet Cordelia 6 Ophelia 

7 Miranda Portia 9 Hermione 
10 Silvia 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize — Mrs. E. B. Bartley, Missouri. 
Second Prize — Mrs. E. S. Spalding, Massachusetts. 
Third Prize —Jessie Bayles, England. 


Other Prizes — Mrs. Helen Bender, Mexico: AnnaC. 


F. Rogers, District of Columbia; H. Stuart Dudley, 
Illinois; Mrs. R. S. Blakemore, Illinois; S. G. Oliphant, 
Maryland; Miss E. S. Foster, Massachusetts; Ruth 


Carman, Michigan; Mrs. J. A. Jordan, Washington; 
Elizabeth J. Wilkinson, Missouri; Mrs. M. R. Crawford, | 


New Mexico; Kate M. Peters, Oklahoma; Mrs. M. C. 
Ambrose, California; Isabel Bray, Connecticut: Miss 
M. A. Evans, Alabama; Cora E. Proper, California; 
Mrs. Robert E. Lewis, Colorado; Emma Beck, Delaware: 
Lida C. Tulloch, District of Columbia; Mrs. Jessie | 
Pierson, District of Columbia; Helen H. Austin, Illinois; 
Mrs. S. K. Ganiard, Indiana; Anna B. Carroll, Indiana: 
Minnie A. Lang, Maryland; Mr. Beach Polk, New York : 
Alice E. Fluke, lowa; Mrs. E. M. Toby, Louisiana: 
Marietta T. Sprague, Maine; Miss Aida B. Clements, 
New York; A. W. Kelley, Massachusetts; Mrs. Sarah 
Ripley Rust, Michigan; Helen George Mo, Minnesota: 
Bena O. Tuza, New Jersey; Evelyn Batchelder, New 
York; Mrs. J. R. Given, New Jersey; Alice Wynn. 
North Dakota; Hazel Smith, Ohio; R. H. Sanford, 
Pennsylvania; Margaret M. Reno, Michigan; Jean Mac 
Callum, Rhode Island; Alice McCoy, South Dakota; 
Genevieve Goss, Vermont; Mrs. Rose B. Stewart, 
Indiana; Mrs. S. B. Hannah, West Virginia; Virginia 


Watson, District of Columbia; Margaret Mitchell, | 
Wisconsin; Mrs. J. S. Earll, Wisconsin; Roberta 


Eakins, Canada. 
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Starching 


from dainty laces to the 

heaviest pieces—for the 
best results—for the greatest 
economy, use 







Kingsford’s 
OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 


STARCH 


Its superiority shows in the re- 
sults—purest whiteness, satiny 
finish, a stiffness that is flexible 
and elastic—not harshandcrackly. 
These are some of the points 
by which you know goods 
starched with this starch. It 
saves because a_ smaller 
quantity is needed. All 
grocers have it. 
THE OSWEGO 
STARCH FACTORY 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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A Berry Spoon 
or a complete outfit in “Silver 
Plate that Wears” will always 
prove acceptable as a gift 
or for personal use if it 
bears the trade-mark 
















is our 
Ne w 
Pattern 










as the quality is so well 
known. Made in a 
great variety of 
Spoons, Forks and 
Fancy Serving 
Pieces, 










(Patented) 
and is for sale by 
leading dealers 

everywhere. Send 
for catalogue No. 
G-28. 

MERIDEN 
/ BRITANNIA CO, 


(International Silver 
Co., Successor.) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
; Look for our com- 
¥ plete trademark — 


“TBAT ROGERS BROS: 
‘Silver Plate that Wears 
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Mrs. Sangster's 
Heart to Heart Talks 
with Girls 


Questions of interest to giris will be answered on 
this page by Margaret E. Sangster but inquirers 


must give their names 


and addresses. Corre- 


spondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped 
envelopes will be answered by mail. 











7 | 


to all. 


their lives. 


the inquirer herself. 





Neti. Asa farm- 
er’s daughter who has 
spent most of her life 
at school and little on 
the farm yor do not feel like settling 
down in the old home, nor are you 
needed there. You are fluctuating 
between three professions: the life of 
journalism, of the librarian and of the 
trained nurse. As you are devoted 
to books and study I fancy that the 
librarian’s office would best develop 
you, and that you would succeed better 
there than in the other lines. You 
will require a thorough training, last- 
ing at least two years, before you can 
enter upon this work. 


} | 
uU-——_ 


Lutvu. You are morbid and miser- 
able because you mope indoors when 
you should be out in the bright sun- 
shine, enjoying exercise and fresh air. 
Play tennis and golf, and I am sure 
your blues will disappear. 


Letitia. If you think you are 
plain merely because your glass tells 
you so, and because your photographs 
look rather wooden, you may be much 
mistaken. Beauty and charm depend 
on a happy expression and a kind 
heart. A girl who has bright eyes, a 
clear skin, and thick, soft hair cannot 
be very plain at sixteen. 


Eva. It is a positive duty to be 
pleasant at breakfast time. Don’t 
begin the day by being cross. 


E.sig. There is no reason why a 
girl who is very much loved by other 
girls should be disliked by boys. I 
fancy you are stiff and self-conscious 
with the latter and do not show them 
your real self. Can you not forget 
that they are boys, and act as you do 
when with girls, simply and naturally? 


Mary. You worry too much over 
trifles. It does not matter especially 
whether your dress falls to the right 
or the left when you sit down, and 
when you enter a room stop fancying 
that every eye is upon you. It was 
said of Queen Victoria that she was 
never afraid to cross an open space in 
front of people; why should a little 
American queen be less at her ease? 


MILLICENT. Your object in select- 
ing a boarding-school for next year 
does not strike me favorably. Does 
your father understand that you want 
him to spend a large sum of money 
just that you may have a good time 
socially and meet nice girls? Do, 
my child, put the next year to some 
better use than this, which is right 
only as a secondary thing, not as the 
principal motive. 


ApA. I cannot approve of your 
avoiding any one solely for the reason 
that her creed is different from yours. 
Do not, be bigoted and narrow. 


Juuiz. If you have never read 
them take the works of Jane Austen 
with you to the country. ‘* Pride 
and Prejudice,’’ ‘* Mansfield Park,” 
**Sense and _ Sensibility’? and 
** Northanger Abbey” are all charm- 
ing books. I cannot give you here 
a list of current novels. Consult a 
library catalogue. Even in summer 
try to read something besides novels; 
a little history or biography every day 
will enrich the mind. 


MABEL. I am glad that you resign 
some pleasures to give your company 
to a blind friend. Certainly time 
spent in entertaining her is not wasted. 


Joyce. As the man to whom you 
are engaged is determined not to allow 
the engagement to be made public, 
with no valid reason and against your 
expressed wish, you would be justified 
in releasing him and setting yourself 
free. ? 


WILL answer this month a number of questions which 

while personal with the writers are of genera] interest 

Some of those who ask advice are facing the 
future and must make decisions that may’affect the rest of 
Others are settling present problems. 
tried to give the best counsel I can, and I hope that the sug- 
gestions made to each may be of value to many readers beyond 


I have 


Dorotuy. In the circumstances I 
would advise you to teach the coun- 
try school for several years, save up 
money, and then go somewhere for a 
special course in the branches you 
desire to pursue. I fear your health 
would break down should you now 
endeavor to work your way through 
college unaided. 


EpirH. Your supposition that an 
author’s life is an extremely easy one 
amuses me. On the contrary, while 
it has compensations, it is a life of 
hard work, and no one can succeed in 
it, as you fancy, by mere good luck. 
Your efforts thus far have been fruit- 
less partly because you know too little 
of life, and partly because you have 
not taken pains to do your best. 
Typewritten manuscripts are pre- 
ferred in publishing houses. 


FrepDA. The salaries earned by 
church singers vary with the church, 
the place, whether town or country, 
and the singer’s ability. Good tech- 
nique and severe training are as nec- 
essary as a fine voice. I know of no 
prejudice against women as organists. 


MARY ELLEN. Tospend a night 
in the sleeping-car, provide yourself 
with a loose wrap, or sacque, and slip- 
pers; remove your outside clothing in 
the shadow of the curtains after the 
porter has madé your bed. You may 
then go to the dressing-room to comb 
your hair and make your toilette, night 
and morning, taking whatever you 
need with you. Do not remain too 
long in the dressing-room if other 
women are waiting to use it. 


Lucia. A young wife makes a 
great mistake when she tries to earn 
money that her house may be more 
richly furnished than her husband’s 
salary warrants. She uses up vitality 
at a perilous rate, and it is quite pos- 
sible that people who do not know of 
her work may blame her husband for 
extravagance. 


SCRIBBLER. Your discouragement 
over the rejection by editors of the 
two or three stories you have written 
is natural, but not justified. A young 
girl does not know enough of real life 
to succeed at once in writing stories 
about it, and to test your ability fairly 
you must try again, perhaps try a 
good many times. I advise you for 
the present to read more than you 
write and to study more than you 
read. Note what I have said to 
‘* Edith’? in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL. 


ELIZABETH. You tell me that you 
never get on with the servants in the 
homes where you are employed as a 
trained nurse. Had you said occa- 
sionally, instead of never, I might 
have supposed the servants wholly in 
fault, but as it is, I fear you have been 
demanding too much, and have not 
been quite considerate enough. A 
young woman who enters a household 
as a nurse should be careful to give no 
unnecessary trouble. When she is 
obliged in the course of her duty to 
visit the kitchen she should conciliate 
the cook, not antagonize her. There 
is so much in having a pleasant 
manner and in being accommodating 
to those whom we meet that I can 
only advise you to watch yourself 
hereafter, and if you have blundered 
correct your own error. This word 
of caution applies to dressmakers, 
sewing-women, and others who work 
in families by the day, week or month. 


SERAPHINE. A difference of eight- 
een months is very slight between 
engaged people, and it is not enough 
to warrant you in putting on venera- 
ble airs toward your future husband. 
You are not wise to worry over this 
little thing. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1903 


Dr. Walker's 
Hints About Good Health 
for Girls 


Ouestions will be answered on this page every 
month by Dr. Emma E. Walker, but inquirers 


must give their names and addresses. 


Corre- 


spondents wishing answers by mail should inclose 
stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 








It contains various salts and organic acid which improve the 


_ Tu: is the season of the year when fruit is most plentiful. 


blood and have a favorable effect on the secretions. 


The 


indigestion frequently caused by the seeds and skins of fruits and 
vegetables can often be prevented if bread or other starchy and 


bulky food is eaten at the same time. 


unripe or overripe fruit. 


Be careful not to eat 


Severe attacks of gastritis may follow 


the ingestion of fruit of poor quality. 


The food of anzwmic 
girls should be most nu- 
tritious, and care should 
be taken that it be com 
pletely digested and absorbed. In an 
anemic condition the digestive func- 
tions are apt to be far below normal. 


both 


eo 


High-reaching is good for 
thin and stout girls. 


Alcohol has a vicious effect on the 
various internal organs. It causes 
gastric catarrh, and degeneration of 
the liver, the kidneys and the arteries. 


It is claimed by some authorities 
that pure lemon juice poured into the 
nostrils will often stop nose-bleed. 


Scientific singing lessons afford one 
of the best methods for developing 
the chest. 


Strengthen your neck muscles. 
Many headaches come from simple 
muscular fatigue of these parts. 


An excellent drink for quenching 
thirst is sour lemonade made by 
squeezing the juice of one or two 
lemons into a small glass of water, 
using very little sugar for sweetening. 


For vigorous girls the best time to 
exercise is before breakfast; for the 
more delicate girls, the middle of the 
morning or between four and five in 
the afternoon. 


As to the amount of exercise that 
should be taken every day, it is said 
that a girl of twenty ought to take 
enough to equal a walk of about five 
miles. 


Fruit eaten out of season is less 
wholesome as a rule than when par- 
taken of during the months that 
Nature has appointed for it to be in 
season. 


Young or ‘‘ bob” veal—that is, 
veal which is only a few weeks old — 
is most innutritious, indigestible and 
easily decomposed. 


Big lungs are better than a big 


chest. Certain conditions of the nose 
make it impossible to breathe prop- 
erly. If sufficient air is not taken 
into the lungs anemia will follow 
with its train of unhappy symptoms. 
Many headaches come from this cause. 
Be sure, then, that you can breathe 
properly, and if you find that you can- 
not, have the obstruction removed. 


Do not sweep the streets with your 
gowns. There is no more fruitful 
way of spreading disease. 


As a rule the thin girl is the nerv- 
ous one. She must learn to stop 
hurrying and worrying. 


Always have plenty of fresh air to 
breathe. ‘This is necessary to good 
health and a fine complexion. 


Do not curtail your sleep. If you 
are obliged to lose a certain amount 
at one time make it up at another. 


The feeling of warmth which fol- 
lows the drinking of alcohol is 
deceptive. 


The heart is the best-trained muscle 
in the body. 


Although the shoe should be large 
enough to allow for the greater stretch- 
ing in walking it should fit snugly 
enough to keep the foot from slipping 
forward. 


Well-planned games are one of the 
best forms of exercise that we have. 
Great exertion can be so divided 
among many muscles that none is 
overstrained. 


Pork is very hard to digest by any 
but those who are engaged in severe 
manual labor. 


An exercise which will bring grace 
and a good figure is to bend forward 
and touch the toes without bending 
the knees. This should be practiced 
faithfully twice a day. 


A Simple Fruit Diet 

I have heard of a simple fruit diet 
that is sometimes ordered for stout 
girls. Will you kindly give me an 
idea of what it consists? MARDO. 


I will answer your questions by 
quoting from a noted modern writer 
on dietetics: Three meals a day are 
eaten, consisting of half a pint to a 
pint of milk, with from two to six 
ounces of whole meal bread, and a 
similar quantity of figs or dates pre- 
pared in milk. This is done by put- 
ting the fruit into cold milk and 
bringing it to the boiling point over 
the fire. Obviously this diet is not 
sufficiently sustaining to be long 
endured. 


A Suggestion for Nervousness 
Can you give me any suggestion 
for a condition of general nervous- 
ness? I am not obliged to do any- 
thing, and still I feel very nervous at 
times, and several people have told 
me that I am growing old and losing 
my beauty. CAROLINE. 


You, yourself, have given the 
undoubted cause of the general nerv- 
ous condition. I know of nothing 
that is worse for a girl than to have 
nothing that she is obliged to do. I 
would advise you to take up something 
as quickly as_ possible. Assume 
some responsibility in earnest, and be 
conscientious about it. There is so 
much work to be done in this world 
that it will take very little search to 
find it. No one keeps her youth and 
charm longer than the girl who is 
enthusiastic about something and 
always has a task that belongs to her 
especially. There is always some- 


thing to do that belongs to us and to | 


no one else. 


Remedy for “‘ White Pimples” 
My face has many white pimples 
on it. They are about the size of a 
pin’s head. They are hard and cov- 
ered with skin. Will you please tell 
me what they are called and how to 
get rid of them? JEANNE. 


You undoubtedly mean what is 
known as milium. These little hard 
masses are the contents of the tiny oil 
glands. They are nearly always con- 
nected with asmall hair. ‘They are 
found everywhere in the skin except 
in the palms of the hands, the soles 


of the feet, and on the’ backs of the | 


third joints of the fingers. Thesecre- 
tion of these little glands becomes 
massed together by the obstruction of 
the outlet on the skin. They are very 
superficial, and are covered merely by 
a Jayer of skin. This may be pricked 
with a clean needle and the little hard 
mass pressed gently out. A little cold 
cream may then be rubbed on the spot. 
Or they may be treated effectually by 
electrolysis. 


Intolerance of Eggs and Milk 

I have never been able to eat eggs, 
and I have a cousin who cannot drink 
milk. Otherwise we are perfectly 
well. Can you tell us what sort of 
dyspepsia this is? Doris. 

Such peculiarities are not uncom- 
mon even in those whose digestive 
organs are particularly strong. Such 
a condition would be called a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy and not a form of 
dyspepsia. Simply avoid the food 
that you cannot digest and do not 
think any longer that you are suffering 
from a peculiar form of dyspepsia. 


To Reduce a Large Abdomen 


Please tell me how to reduce a large 
abdomen, and oblige 
A CONSTANT READER. 


A good exercise for reducing the 
abdomen is as follows: Fill the upper 
chest with air and, while holding the 
breath, draw the abdomen in and out 
without breathing. Do this many 
times a day, and you will be surprised 
at the results. 
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Good Eating 


rather than innutritious 
substitutes for food, will 
build bone and muscle, 
and good digestion ever 
waits on such fare. 
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oSTON BAKED 


PORK 


AND 


BEANS 
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has all the food essen- 
tials in right proportion. 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


“Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best 
to be done.""—The Peterkin Papers 


Ouestions will be answered on this page every month, 
inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should 


























A Delicious 
Hot-Weather Dish 


Summer is no time for cooking 
cereals in the home. 

Much too hot work for the house- 
wife. The cereals themselves are 
too heating for the blood. 


Dyapl-Flake 


The Cereal Food with a 
Flavor all Its Own 


is ready-cooked, and with a little fruit 
makes the ideal summer breakfast. 


Simply great crisp wheat flakes, toasted 
to a delicious brown, and flavored with 
pure maple syrup. Add cream or fruit 
juice, and it’s ready to eat. Doesn’t that 
sound tempting? 

Won't youtry it? A generous pack- 
age for 1S cents. Your grocer will 
supply you. Be careful of 
substitutes; they won’t 
take the place of 
MapIl-Flake. 
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Some Reasons 
why 


JELL-O 


Is the Most Popular Dessert 


It takes no time to make it, simply add boiling water 
and set to cool. It saves you hours that you would 
spend over other desserts. It is delicious (everybody 
likes it), economical and healthful. Made from purest 
gelatine, sweetened and flavored with fruit flavors: 
Orange, Lemon, Strawberry and Raspberry. Try it 
to-day. At grocers everywhere. 10 cts. No additional 


expense. FREE OFFER 


If your grocer can’t supply you, send us his name 
with 5 cts. for postage, and we will forward you a 
full-sized package free, provided you mention this 
magazine. Only one package to a person. 








| to the left of ‘the signature. 





For SKIRT or COAT 


IDEAL 











H er 


(Patent Applied For) 
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Most convenient and practical hanger ever 
devised. Adjustable to any size required and 
€qually adapted to coats, vests, waists or skirts. 
Nickel-plated—cannot rust or wear out. Com- 
pact and collapsible. Sold in a handsome red 
morocco case, Perfect for traveling or home use. 


6 re; $2,00 Paras 


Money refunded if not in every way satisfactory. 


in a 
set, 


Send for pamphlet 
giving details if not 
convinced of its merit. 
Most first-class dealers 
can supply, or we sell 
by mail. 


TILDEN-THURBER CO., Providence, R. I. 


Jewelers, Silversmi ths, Importers. 


—Lin. thick 2 ins, wide 




















inclose addressed stamped envelopes. 














INCE summer fiittings bring 
S separations between friends 
and kinsfolk a few suggestions 
about social correspondence may not 
prove unwelcome. 

Among all the changes of fashion 
plain white or cream white paper — 
rough or smooth and unlined —is 
always accepted as being in good 
taste. Pale gray or a delicate shade 
of dull blue banknote paper is at 
| be A present its only rival in popularity. 

The address or a tiny monogram, 
or both, embossed in metal, colors or white, at the 
top of the sheet, adds a touch of elegance, and 
folded once the paper fits into a square envelope, 
or into an oblong one when folded twice. The 
envelope has no initials or mark of any kind. , 

When wax is used in sealing a letter, to be strictly 
correct the envelope should be without mucilage. 

Persons in mourning have their notepaper bor- 
dered with black, varying its width as they lighten 


| their mourning. 


The use of perfumed paper is not to be recom- 
mended. A sachet of violet powder among stationery 
may be accepted if the odor is very faint. 

A postal card should be used only for business 
orders, and the proper form imposes neither saluta- 
tion nor courteous ending. It is preferably signed 
by initials when they may be understood. 


HE measure of education, refinement, social 

standing and personal quality are all revealed 
in a letter. The writing should be clear, neat, 
legible, the sentences correctly paragraphed and 
punctuated, the words well spaced, the lines straight. 
A sheet of black-lined paper slipped beneath the 
page will insure the last requisite. 

A space of about three-quarters of an inch at the 
left of the page should be left blank, and the letter 
gains in neatness of appearance when the writing is 
not carried to the extreme edge at the right. At 
each new paragraph an inch margin is left. 

The salutation is written two or three inches 
from the top of the sheet, at the left of the page; 
the date and address just above at the right. The 
opening sentence begins at about the middle of the 
salutation on the line below. 


te A NOTE the writing begins a little lower down 

and the date is given on the last page below and 
The address precedes 
it, unless stamped on the paper. In a brief, 
informal note the day of the week only is mentioned. 

It is the present fashion to write the date, avoid- 
ing all numerals except those of the year. Abbre- 
viations are inelegant. ‘‘ Feby”’ is no more 
‘* February’ than ‘‘ Respy”’ is ‘* Respectfully.’’ 
The words “‘ street ” and ‘‘ avenue’’ and the names 
of States should be written in full. 


HEN letters are typewritten, which form is 
permissible only for business communica- 
tions, the signature is written by hand. 

No woman should use her husband’s business 
paper for her correspondence, nor should men 
employ it except for business purposes, and a letter 
written in pencil or on half sheets offers discourtesy 
to the recipient. 

** Dear ”” is universally the conventional form, 
meaning nothing —an example of the debasement 
of language. 

A business letter begins ‘‘ Sir,’’ ‘‘ Dear Sir,” or 
more ceremoniously, *‘ My dear Sir,” or when 
addressing more than one, ‘* Dear Sirs,’’ or 
** Gentlemen.’’ 

A woman, whether married or unmarried, is 
addressed by a stranger as ‘‘ Dear Madam.”’ 

The name of the person written to is placed at the 
top of the first page, or'on the last one to the left 
below the signature in business notes. 


adadbsde pee to those outside the circle of family 
and intimate friends should be signed with 
both the Christian name and the surname. We 


| have copied the English fashion and no longer use 
| the middle initial, but write the name out in full or 


use both initials. 

A married woman signs a business letter or one 
written to a stranger, ‘‘ Mary Smith Jones,” and 
adds beneath it, inclosed in brackets [Mrs. John 
Jones], that her correspondent may know how to 
address her in return. 

An unmarried woman when writing to a stranger 


| precedes her full name with ‘* Miss’’ in brackets. 


Orders to tradesmen may be written in the third 
person —‘‘ Will Thomson & Company please send,” 
etc., closing with ‘‘ and oblige.’’ A woman may 
sign her husband’s name with the prefix ‘* Mrs.’’ 


to such an order. 


In closing a business letter one writes before the 
signature ‘‘ Yours truly,” or ‘‘ Very truly yours.” 
To friends one says, ‘‘ Yours cordially,’’ ‘* Yours 
sincerely,’’ or ‘‘ Lovingly yours.”’? Between equals 
** Respectfully yours’’ is not used. 


ial WRITING ceremonious notes in the third 
person care should be taken not to confuse the 
first person with the third. 
When asking a favor of a stranger a stamp, or 


| an addressed stamped envelope, should be inclosed. 


A letter committed to a friend to be delivered 
should be left unsealed. The custom is obsolete 
of writing ‘‘Addressed”’ or ‘* Present” on letters 
delivered by hand. 


|* ADDRESSING the envelope care should be 

taken to write very legibly. The name is written 
directly through the middle of the envelope. When 
too low it looks awkward. ‘‘ Care of’’ is written 
in preference to the sign, C/o. 

It is in better taste to avoid nicknames on the 
superscription of letters. 
her late husband’s name. 

A physician is addressed as Dr. John Brown, or 
John Brown, M. D., and a clergyman as Rev. James 
Smith, with the addition of D. D. if the honor of 
Doctor of Divinity has been conferred upon him. 

It is a little more ceremonious to write ‘* Esquire ” 
after a gentleman’s name in preference to the prefix 
**Mr.,’’ but when misapplied this courtesy title is 
conspicuously incongruous. 


OTES ot thanks for gifts — however trifling — 
letters of congratulation or those written in 


acknowledgment of hospitality received, should be | 
hearty, cheerful and cordial, and they should be | 


written promptly. 

What are called ‘ bread-and-butter letters’? — 
those written to one’s hostess after a visit — should 
be sent within a day of one’s return home. 


Most persons find letters of condolence hard to 

write. Rarely does one’s power of expression 
seem so inadequate, and yet the assurance of sym- 
pathy is never more appreciated. Nothing is so 
gladly received as something said in praise of the one 
who is mourned. No answers should be expected. 


OVE-LETTERS require only to be sincere to be 
eloquent. Written words, however, sometimes 
live longer than their writers, and other eyes read 
them than those for whom they were intended. A 
bit of caution with this thought in mind may not 
curb unduly the expressions that the heart dictates. 
When letters are exchanged between young men 
and women both should remember that they may be 
read by the future wife or husband of the corre- 
spondent —and a possibly regrettable construction 
put uponthem. I would not counsel young, impul- 
sive souls to be too cautious, but a correspondence 
between men and women who are not betrothed is 
like playing with edged tools. 


W E SHOULD write only when in happy mood — 
an atmosphere may travel by post. 

When a note is written on the back of a visiting- 
card it is signed with initials, and if on its face a 
line is drawn through the engraved name. 

A graceful note is a revelation of a refined person- 
ality. Such, I think, was one sent toa friend in 
acknowledgment of a little gift of money that was 
needed, but bestowed with much delicacy. It said, 
** You must live very near to God that you should 
have overheard my prayers.” 

The correct form and wording of invitations will 
be considered at another time. 


ND now a word about entertainments. 
Country households usually open wide doors of 





A widow is addressed by 





hospitality on the national birthday, and a simple | 


festival will be most keenly enjoyed by those who 
have been detained in town. 

After a day spent in demonstrating our sense of in- 
dependence it may be fitly closed by an old-fashioned 
** tea party,” adhering to Colonial traditions. 

The dining-room may be decorated with red, 
white and blue bunting or cheesecloth, which, 


bunched at the top of the chandelier, carried and | 


tacked to the picture-moulding and then allowed to 
hang to the floor, makes a pretty tentlike effect and 
gives the room a gala appearance. Hang from the 
chandelier — unlighted — a liberty bell of red immor- 
telles, and round about it globe-shaped Japanese lan- 
terns of the national colors. These, with unshaded 
candles, will give all the light required. 

The centrepiece of flowers may be of poppies, 


bluets and field daisies, or red and white carnations | 


with the deep blue larkspur. 
If one be the fortunate possessor of the old blue 


china of our grandmother’s day this is the time to | 


use it. One blue dish may be filled with red and 
white currants, another with white and red raspber- 
ries. The bonbons wrapped in tissue paper will 
represent torpedoes, and the cakes, in the shape of 
stars with white icing, recall a corner of the flag. 
Each lady may find at her place a folding fan of 
the kind that disappears into the handle when 
closed. Scarlet paper glued about the handle, and 
a bit of string substituted for the usual tassel, 
make a fair imitation of a firecracker. Boxes 
resembling firecrackers may be had cheaply, and 


each contain a choice cigar for the men of the party. | 


Plates of thin bread, ‘‘ spread on the loaf,’’ cold 
ham, grated cheese, pound cake, crullers and 


jumbles, with ** short cake ’’ (known to moderns as 


soda biscuit), concluding with waffles, furnishes a 
fac-simile tea-table of a hundred years ago. 


ad THE weather is not too warm for indoor pleas- 
ures the new progressive game of ‘ Military 


Checkers,’? played at small tables, may furnish | 


appropriate entertainment. 

Each table is named for some fort: ‘‘ Fort 
Ticonderoga,’’ ‘‘ Fort Duquesne,’’ etc. Though 
the players ‘‘ progress’’ from one table to another. 
all their honors are counted as belonging to the fort 
of their first allegiance, to which table they return 
each time they win. 

If the evening is warm the guests will enjoy a 
display of fireworks seen from the piazza. 





Last Winter’s 
Lesson 


Was an expensive one to those who 
relied on old-fashioned methods. 
Must it be learned over again or will 
you now before going on your vaca- 
tion put in 


Hot Water Heating 





Installed now at summer prices and by 
. best mechanics. 


Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators 


have raised the standard 
of home comfort, have 
brought about the per- 
fect automatic control of 
indoor temperature, and 
relieved the household 
of dirt and drudgery. 
These great gains are 
all paid for—for you—in 
the less amount of fuel 
burned. 
Made in sizes to fit 
cottages, houses, 
stores, public build- 
ings, etc. Send for 
valuable booklet. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 





Dept. 25 
CHICAGO 


FESS SSS 





The crystal 
clearness, the rich sonor- 
ity, the appealing ‘* humanness’ 
of the Packard tone 
satisfies 
the musical ear 
Exacting musician or simple 
lover of pure melody, you have 
only to hear the Packard to feel 


its unusual tone charm. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
and full information. FREE 


Tine Packard Company, 


P. ©. Box A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 











New and exclusive 
designs in 
DUTCH PURNITURE 
NOVELTIES 
Rattan Swinging Settees, 
Box Couches, House 
Trunks, etc., and the 

famous 


Indianapolis Combination Table 


Library — Dining — Billiard — Pool 
Old Dutch and Mission Designs, 
Antwerp finish. Exactly like 
regulation billiard tables, ex- 
cept in size, which is suited 
to the home. Write for cata- 
logue, showing latest designs. 


Combination Billiard Mfg. Co.,7-17 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. 











RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle. 


03 Models high grade $9 to $15 
1901~-’02 Models, best makes, $7 to $12 
500 2ND-HAND WHEELS 


all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. 
Factory Clearing Sale. Weship on approval 
and 10 days’ trial without a cent in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for 
us. Write at once for dargain dist and our 
wonderful special offer to agents. Tires, 
sundries, sporting goods, all kinds, half reg- 
ular price. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 23-H, Chicago, Il. 
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The Woman with No 
Servant 


By Maria Parloa 


Household questions will be answered on 
this page, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


Correspondents 


wishing replies by mail should inclose 
stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


CORRES PON D- 
A ENT asks: ‘‘ What 
substance, aside 
from feathers, can be used 
to fill piazza and couch 
pillows?” There are 
several vegetable sub- 
stances that make very 
/ satisfactory pillows. 
. 7” Begin now with the full 
heads of red and white 
i *} clover. Dry quickly and 
~~ fill unbleached cotton 
pillows with them. Cover these with 
pretty silkolene. Later dry the inner 
husks of corn; cut them in narrow 
strips and fill some pillows with 
these. As the season advances collect 
sweet fern, milkweed and everlasting. 
The sweet fern and everlasting may 
be combined in one pillow. Hops 
make a good filling; the odor, at first, 
is rather strong, but its intensity soon 
passes away and you have a light 
and fragrant pillow. Fine excelsior 
makes good piazza cushions, which 
can be used as seats; make them large 
and solid and cover with denim. 





Finger-Marks on white walls can 
be removed with stale bread, or with 
an ink eraser such as is employed by 
typewriters, or with damp whiting 
and a clean cloth. 


To Remove a Glass Stopper pour 
a little oil around the stopper and 
place the bottle in a warm place for 
half an hour, then strike the stopper 
sharply on each side with a piece of 
wood or with the handle of a spoon. 


The Care of Wet Shoes. Keep 
on hand a few quarts of oats. When 
shoes are removed from the feet wet 
and muddy, wipe off the mud with a 
damp cloth, then wipe the shoes as 
dry and clean as possible. Fill them 
with oats and rub a little vaseline 
into the leather. Place the shoes in 
a warm, dry place (never near great 
heat), where they will dry slowly. 
In the morning they will be found dry 
and soft. Spread the oats out to 
dry, and keep for use another time. 


To Remove Paint from a dress 
spread the stained part on the table, 
having a piece of absorbent paper or 
a cloth underneath. Surround the 
stain with a circle of cornstarch. 
Now with an old toothbrush apply 
fresh turpentine; let it remain a few 
minutes to soften, then wet again; 
then with the dull edge of a knife 
scrape off the paint. Next sponge 
with a piece of cloth and turpentine; 
rub gently with a clean cloth until 
dry, then brush off the starch. The 
starch prevents the turpentine from 
spreading, and when employed in 
removing a stain it will prevent the 
formation of a ring on the goods. 


Entertaining Friends 

Many of my friends, at whose 
houses I am frequently entertained, 
keep one servant or more. I should 
like to return their hospitality, but 
how can I cook and serve a meal in 
the proper style and be hostess at the 
same time? Ido this for friends who 
live as I do, but my rich friends would 
not understand. HosrtEss. 

If your rich friends are the right 
kind of people they will both under- 
stand and enjoy your. simple 
hospitality. They would not enjoy 
an effort on your part to give them 
the same kind of table and service 
that they have at home. Real hospi- 
tality lies in the spirit; the cordial 
welcome and absence of apparent 
effort will make the simplest enter- 
tainment a pleasure to your friends. 

When people drop in unexpectedly 
give them a cordial welcome, and 
share with them freely the food you 
have provided for your family. On 
the other hand, when you invite peo- 
ple to your house you are under 
obligations to make their stay under 
your roof as comfortable and pleasant 
as possible. This you can do only by 
being natural and at your ease. Do 
not try to do things in a style to 
which you are unaccustomed and have 
not the means tocarry out. Whether 
your invitation be for dinner, lunch- 
eon, supper or a social evening, let 
all your arrangements be simple and 
unpretentious. Try to have the few 
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things you have prepared perfectly and 
properly served. Plan your menu so 
that a good maty things may be pre- 
pared in advance. I know of neigh- 
bors who helped each other on such 
occasions. Have you not a neighbor 
who could have an oversight of your 
kitchen while you were with your 
friends? You could do the same for 
her at another time. 


Division of Income 

We are a family of five — parents 
and three children. My husband’s 
salary is sixty dollarsa month. How 
should this income be divided and 
how can we save a little without 
being niggardly ? EARNEST. 

Your problem is such a common 
and important one that I wish there 
were space totreatitfully. Scientists 
have made approximate divisions of 
incomes of above fifteen hundred a 
year, but when the sum is below that 
the family is ieft to decide for itself, 
because the proportions must be radi- 
cally changed. A large percentage of 
this income must go for food, shelter 
and clothing. To make efficient men 
and woimen there must be sufficient 
and proper food, comfortable sur- 
roundings and clothing, for both chil- 
dren and parents. It will take about 
two-thirds of your income to provide 
food and shelter, leaving one-third 
for all other expenses. As you have 
the selection and preparation of the 
food, also the choice and care of the 
clothing, a great responsibility rests 
upon you. If you make a study of 
foods, learning what inexpensive 
materials can replace the expensive 
ones, and the best methods of cooking 
them, you can provide a good table 
ona very small sum. Study fabrics 
and the best way of cleaning them, 
and you will save money and time. 
Except in the case of illness you 
should save a few dollars each month. 
It is due to yourself and your family 
that there should be some provision 
for the proverbial ‘‘ rainy day.” 


Children and Table Manners 
We have the simplest and plainest 
kind of table service. How can I 
train my children so that when they 
go out into the world they shall know 
how to use the more elaborate table 
service ? ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


You need not fear for the table 
manners of your children under any 
future conditions if you will train 
them in daily habits of the essentials 
of good table manners. The essen- 
tials are: to sit at the table in an 
upright position, not to put the arms 
or elbows on the table; to properly 
hold and use knife, fork, spoon, nap- 
kin, glass, etc.; not to put too much 
food in the mouth at once; to masti- 
cate slowly and without noise. 

Teach them always to wipe the lips 
before drinking from a glass. This 
keeps the rim of the glass clean. 
Impress upon the children the impor- 
tance of taking the teaspoon from the 
cup and placing it in the saucer as 
soon as they have stirred the contents 
of the cup. This is something that 
I wish a great number of their elders 
would learn. Teach them, also, not 
to muss the food on their plates, and 
to eat what is given them without 
comment. It is better to serve small 
portions and let them be served a 
second time. It is both vulgar and 
wicked to waste food. 

The knife and fork should never be 
crossed; they should be placed par- 
allel on the plate when the child has 
finished a course. 

A child should be taught to decide 
and answer promptly when asked as 
to his choice of food. 

Make it a rule that a child cannot 
come to the table with soiled hands 
or face, unbrushed hair or clothing in 
disorder. Make the table a social 
gathering-place for the family. 
Encourage children to engage in con- 
versation, to talk of their life outside 
the home—the bright and funny 
occurrences at school or play. Do 
not allow gossip. All this will 
brighten your life and give the chil- 
dren ease of manner. If they need 
correcting in table manners make a 
mental note of the fault and speak of 
it after the meal. I need not add that 
example is stronger than precept. 
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The Young Mother's 
Calendar 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 
Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 
THE SEVENTH MONTH 


Ouestions will be answered on this page. 
Inquirers must give their names and ad- 
dresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps 
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HEN the baby 
is seven months 
old hewill often 


want a little more room 
for exercise than can be 
had in a clothes-basket. 
The young mother will 
now find an “ exercise 
pen’’ of the greatest 
value. It may be bought 
ready made, may be 
made at home or made 
by a carpenter. The pen 
is so constructed that it can be taken 
down and put up easily; it is made 
of light wood and stands on legs 
about two feet high so that there is 
no danger of draughts. The sides 
are high enough to prevent a baby 
from tumbling over them. In summer 
the pen may be put up out-of-doors 
and a light frame made to go over it 
for netting so that flies or mosqui- 
toes cannot annoy the baby. 











Cleaning a Baby’s Teeth 


BABY of seven months will usu- 

ally have one or two teeth, and 
great care must be taken to keep them 
clean so that they will not decay. 
Often particles of milk remain in the 
mouth after a meal, turn acid and 
gradually destroy the enamel of the 
little teeth; hence the mouth and 
teeth should be washed gently at 
Jeast twice a day with a soft piece of 
linen dipped in boric acid solution. 
This will also help to prevent sprue. 


People spending the summer at the 
seashore often ask if salt-water baths 
are good for babies. Such baths are 
no doubt of some benefit, but if 
taken in the house they are not so in- 
vigorating as in the ocean. Babies 
under two or three years of age can- 
not, of course, bathe in the sea, so 
the salt water must be brought to the 
house and warmed to a temperature 
of 98° Fahrenheit, then the bath 
given. Care should be taken not to 
get the salt water into the ears. 

The baby should now have six 
meals in twenty-four hours, of six to 
seven ounces at each meal. The 
formula often used is as follows: Six 
ounces of cream skimmed from the 
top of a quart bottle of milk, nine 
ounces of milk poured off, twenty-one 
of barley or oatmeal gruel, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda, a pinch of salt, seven teaspoon- 
fuls of milk sugar or four of granu- 
lated. The food should be bottled, 
pasteurized, and cooled as usual. 


To Make Rice-Water 


HEN necessary to temporarily 

withdraw milk from the baby’s 
diet, rice-water is often ordered. To 
make it, take two tablespoonfuls of 
rice, one quart of water, a pinch of 
salt. Boil for three hours, adding 
water from time to time, so that when 
done there will be one quart of rice- 
water. If desired, this may be added 
to mutton broth. 


When the Baby Has Measles 


| oe ER the baby has been exposed to 

measles generally ten or fourteen 
days elapse before the first symptoms 
are seen. Sometimes even three weeks 
will go by before the signs appear. 
The first thing noticed by the mother 
is that the child seems to have a bad 
cold. He sneezes and coughs, his 
eyes will often be quite inflamed and 
a watery discharge will come from 
both eyes and nose; there is usually 
also some fever and fretfulness. 

It is at this stage of the disease that 
other children are most apt to contract 
it, in fact nine out of every ten will 
catch it if exposed at this time. Ifa 
doctor is called in he will often be 
able to see little spots in the mouth 
which appear before the rash; these 
spots will confirm the diagnosis and 
are often of great value for this reason. 
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Usually on the fourth day the rash 
is seen, first on the face which appears 
quite swollen, then the neck, from 
which it rapidly spreads to all parts 
of the body. ‘The rash is bright red 
and in blotches, leaving little crescent- 
shaped areas of white skin between 
the patches; it is a little raised above 
the surface of the skin and remains at 
its height for about three days; then 
it begins to fade, leaving first the 
face, where it began, and after two or 
three days more it can scarcely be 
seen. While the rash is out the fever 
is often quite high and the child feels 
very sick, but as it fades the fever 
grows less and the child is more com- 
fortable. Next the skin begins to 
peel off in fine, thin scales like bran. 
The child should be kept away from 
other children for at least two weeks 
after all peeling has ceased. 

The treatment of an uncompli- 
cated case of measles issimple. The 
bahy should be at once isolated, put 
to bed and kept warm but not hot. 
The room should be kept at an even 
temperature of 70 to 72° Fahrenheit, 
but plenty of fresh air should be al- 
lowed to enter, for nothing is worse 
than a close sick-room. The light 
should be subdued on account of the 
inflammation of the baby’s eyes. 
While the fever lasts the usual food 
should be diluted one-half and then 
the strength very gradually increased 
until the baby is again taking his 
usual formula. 

Great care should be taken of the 
eyes and of the mouth. They should 
be washed three or four times a day 
with a saturated solution of boric 
acid. Every day the baby should 
have a warm sponge bath (given 
under cover of a blanket) and then be 
rubbed al] over with vaseline. This 
will help the itching and also prevent 


the scales of skin from flying about. 
If the child is exceedingly restless 
and has a very high fever an ice cap 
should be placed on his head anda 
little alcoho] added to the tepid water 
with which the sponge bath is given. 

The room in which a baby is iso- 
lated during a contagious disease 
should be large, bright and airy, 
having an open fireplace if possible. 
If one can be had which has no paper 
on the walls so much the better. It 
should have no carpet, upholstered 
furniture nor any other unnecessary 
articles which cannot be destroyed 
when the disease is over. 

Only the doctor and the people 
who take care of the baby should be 
allowed in the room, and they should 
wear cotton clothing. It is much 
wiser not to allow the mother or 
nurse to mingle with the rest of the 
family in any way, but when a mother 
must do the housework, as well as 
take care of the sick baby, this is not 
possible. While in the sick-room she 
should wear a large cap which com- 
pletely covers her hair, and a cotton 
garment of some kind that may be 
easily slipped on and off. A long 
linen duster is often convenient. 
These should be kept at the door of 
the sick-room and worn there only. 
She should also carefully wash her face 
and hands upon leaving the room. 

The other children in the family 
should not be sent to school while 
the baby has measles; it is very likely 
they will come down with it unless 
they have had it before, and it would 
be very wrong to expose a lot of 
little children to the disease. 


of 


The doctor should keep careful 
watch of the baby’s lungs during the 
disease, for with young babies pneu- 
monia is very likely to develop, and 
must be carefully guarded against. 

When the doctor thinks it is safe 
for the baby to leave the sick-room 
the child should be given a thorough 


warm bath in a solution of bi-chloride | 


of mercury, 1-5000; he should then be 


wrapped in a fresh, clean blanket and | 


carried into another room where clean 
clothing should be put on. 


During the illness and after the | 


child has left the sick-room all bed- 
ding and clothing worn during the 
disease should be soaked overnight 
in a solution of carbolic acid, one 
ounce of the acid to two gallons of 
hot water; the clothes should then be 


taken to the laundry in a covered pail | 


and boiled for half an hour. 

The sick-room should always be 
fumigated after measles, and if a mat- 
tress has been used it should be re- 
made after it has been fumigated. 
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When Golfing, Shooting, Fishing 


USE 


Horlick’s 


a delicious, 
instantly prepared with hot or cold water. 
form, 
as a quick lunch. 


Malted 
Milk 


satisfying food-drink —in 


powdered form, 


either natural or chocolate flavor —ready to be eaten 
A compact, strength- giving, emergency 


ration for the sportsman, athlete and traveler. 


Made of pure, rich milk from our own dairies, and the extract of selected 
grain, malted by our special process. 


Used and sold everywhere—all druggists. 


SAMPLE wivcntegenn "bt AY REE 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. | 


34 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 


Established 1873. 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 





Also in tablet | 








Kodaks, 
$5.00 to $75.00. 











The 
Kodak Baby Book 


Tells in a non-technical way how to make home pictures of the little ones. 
Contains a dozen delightful Kodak studies of child life. 


Free for the asking of any Kodak Dealer or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Most ~~ 


Delicious Dessert 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is made in the 
most hygienic and scientific food laboratory in 
the world. The wheat is spun into light shreds, 
containing thousands of open pores and is not crushed 
flat and dense as in the case of other foods. These 
pores absorb the digestive juices and provide far 
gieater surface for their action than is given by 
any other food. 


How to 
Split the 
Biscuit 


" is much 


The following simple “ course before coffee 
in vogue with club men everywhere. The simplicity 
of preparation and the little cost, together with the 
delicious taste of the compotes, make this dessert in 
rare favor in the home. 


Use Seasonable Fruit and as” 


ga Sy. Split and slightly 
; Wie. toast the Biscuit, 
— then serve with 
‘ 
Wiel 
- 


For Shortcake — With sharp knife halve the Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
lengthwise, prepare pineapple as for sauce (or bananas or mixed fruit) and set aside 
When serving, arrange halves in layers covered with fruit and add sugar and whipped 
cream. 


berries, sliced peaches, 
bananas or aly season- 
able fruit. Simple, isn’t 
it? Your verdict will be 


“Simply Delicious” 


SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT IS SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
Send for ‘The Vital Question” (Recipes, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


The NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 









will bring to your 
home the greatest 
of all modern com- 
forts and luxuries 
—a snowy, dainty 
and absolutely 
sanitary bathroom 
—the cost of which 
can be regulated by 
your own pocket- 
book. 


Every piece bears 
our ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTEE of 
DURABILITY 
bh and QUALITY. 


If you would like to 
see just what can 











approximate costs. 


9? PORCELAIN 


ENAMELED 





Baths and Sanitary Wa 


$90 Fe. 





Seleedchenieieed 
ers 


This illustrates an artistic bathroom equi ee 
with ‘STANDARD "’ ware costing approximately ¢ 0. 


be done for litthe money we will send you a copy of our beautiful book 


“Modern Bathrooms” free on request 


which illustrates and describes many attractive arrangements and gives 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. K, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Shade 





GooD : 
put top REASONS :— Best materials. Most skillfully 


ever tears the shade. 


the signature 





Strongest, simplest, easiest, evenest. 
Improved 


HARTSHORN 


Roller. None genuine without 


Halter 
NEW COLLARS—10c_ 


To introduce our Embroidery Novelties, 
we send a Bishop Collar, Fern design, a 
Tab Collar, Grapes, ‘Yie Ends to match | 
andaT urnover Collar with Cuffs to match, | 
Rose design. Al stamped on Linen 10c. | 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box L | 





20 Varieties 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO, 


ROCHESTER. NY USA 





UE 


TRADE 


[ABEL 


Ready for use 
atter heatine 














Savin Ice Pad} ++ 


(TRADE-MARK) 


makes ice bills and ther 
mometers take a drop! It 
surrounds the ice witha cur 
rent of cold air 
which ‘‘keeps’’ 
provisions bet 
ter, makes the 
ice last longer 


anc 


bill 15 to 33 (4 —— 


per cent. 


Ask at any 
first-class 
hardware, 


housefurnishing 
or department store, 


































or write to us for booklet ‘‘ 9.” 
SAVIN ICE PAD CO., 1023 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















































































































This time the 


Ralston Purina Miller 


reets you with some delectable 

ainties and a dissertation on taste: 

“If kings have the best breakfasts — 
then here’s a breakfast for a king! — Straw- 
berries and Ralston Breakfast Food. The 
smack of the whole wheat grain and the 
flavor of the fruit combined just... but 
there, you can't taste words, you've got to 
try it. There’s no use eating things that 
don't taste good when you can get this 
combination. Fact is, some folk don't seem 
to use their eyes, ears or palate: Let your 
eyes enjoy the fresh green of Spring, listen 
to the song of the birds and taste the finest 
fruits of the field and garden... 


**There might be a better dish 
than Ralston and berries — but some 
one’s got to invent it.’’ 


Other Pure Food Products in Checker- 
board Packages made “where purity is 
paramount’”’ at your grocer’s. 


The “MENU MAKER" tells about them--It's Free. 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 



























The sweetest babies will fret 
and cry, 

If you their rightful food deny. 

The same youngsters will 
crow with glee, 

If mapas fed as they should 


And so wise mothers quickly 
see 

The needs of each small maj- 
esty. 

They love to see them thrive 
and grow, 

To see them laugh and hear 
them crow, 

And be like cherubs—don't 
you know, 

Imperial Granum makes them 
so? 








Trial size 25 cts. at druggists, or from us. Sample 
with valuable hints on Care of Babies, FREE 
John Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 153 Water St., N. ¥. City 





BABY’S HEALTH 


Depends on keeping its bottle’ clean inside. 





Price, 25 cents 
THE “KLEEN-INSIDE” NURSING BOTTLE 
made of two pieces, with rubber washer between, and held together 
by spring clamp—is the only one that can be taken apart and 


thoroughly cleaned inside. Ask your druggist — or sent prepaid 
on receipt of 35 cents. Send for booklet: ‘* Baby’s Bottle.” 


LEE ANDERSON, Dept. D, 9'7 Chambers St., New York 


A NAME FOR 
THE BABY "2 


let has 600 

names and 
their meaning, with choice of double 
plated neck-chain and pendant for 
baby. Ora sterling silver stick pin — 
design, clover leaf or Fleur-de-lis. 
Suitable for Lady or Gentleman, for 25c. 
Money order only. 

BABY OUTFITTING COMPANY 
Dept. A, 700 Main 8t., Greenwich, N. Y. 

Copyrighted, 1903, by R. A. Wilson. 























The Journal's 


belong to the physician, 


Miss Banfield will answer any letters of inquiry about home 
nursing, provided return postage is inclosed. But under no 
circumstances will she prescribe in cases of illness or give 
medical advice of any kind whatever. 


Trained Nurse 


vp By Maud Banfield 


Those matters properly 














HE first two things in the case of 
T a cut are to stop the bleeding and 
to make and keep the wound 
clean. It must be remembered that a 
little blood makes a great deal of show, 
so do not be alarmed. There are two 
sorts of bleeding: from the arteries, 
when the blood spurts in little jerks; 
from the veins, when it wells up steadily 
and is not of such a bright color. 
Bleeding from an ordinary cut can usu- 
ally be stopped by pressure. Take a 
piece of absolutely clean old linen or 
muslin, folded in a little pad large enough to cover 
the cut well. Next roll up tightly a strip of thin 
muslin, either bleached or unbleached, or any mate- 
rial which is not too clumsy, and bandage the pad 
closely over the cut. Probably the very tightest 
you could bandage would not be too tight to stop 
the bleeding, for a bandage is apt to slip in the 
hands of an unskilled person. The difficulty would 
be to get it tight enough. The pad should be wet 
in clean cold water before it is put on the cut. No 
cobwebs, sticking-plaster, oil, salve or ointment of 
any kind should be put next to a clean cut. 

If a cut is long and gaping it is best to seek at 
once a doctor’s services in sewing up the wound, or 
delayed healing and an unsightly scar may result. 
If, however, no doctor can be had, thread a new 
No. 4 darning needle with a short needleful of white 
sewing-silk (buttonhole twist is best; white, because 
dye is often poisonous). Sterilize this by boiling 
needle and silk in a perfectly new agate bowl or 
dishpan for at least five minutes by the clock after 
the water bubbles. Place also in the pan to boila 
pair of scissors and the piece of linen out of which 
you intend to make the pad. The water should 
cover these things byat least oneinch. After putting 
on your dishpan of water to boil get your bandage 
ready, and a few safety-pins to fasten it with. 

If the cut is on the head place a clean towel 
around the neck and have others ready. Shave or 
cut away the hair as closely as possible to the scalp 
for at least two inches around the wound, washing 
away all dirt with soap and water. If greasy, as 
cuts inflicted by machinery often are, owing to ma- 
chine oil, a little turpentine or alcohol may be used 
and washed off again. Be quick and thorough and 

| do not be afraid of hurting. Do not return your 
soiled swabs of old linen to the soap and water after 
you have touched the wound with them, but have 
several pieces in the basin, and throw each away 
after using it. Keep one clean wet pad immedi- 
ately over the cut as constantly as possible. 





Cleanliness is of theGreatest Importance 


Nee spend five minutes in thoroughly scrubbing 
your hands in hot water and soap, using if 
| possible a new nailbrush or handscrub. Take off 
your cuffs and turn up your sleeves, so that you may 
scrub wrists as well as hands. Let some one else 
take the dishpan off the fire for you, straining off 
most of the water; and now do not touch anything 
whatever, however clean it may look, except the 
contents of the dishpan and the cut. Take your 
stitches through the scalp, cutting the silk as soon 
as you have drawn it through the opposite side of 
the cut, leaving ends of about three inches, or long 
enough totie. Draw the edges of the cut together 
so that each side touches the other, and tie the silk 
inaknot. The stitches generally need to be about 
| one-half or three-quarters of an inch apart. Put 
in all the stitches before you begin to tie, for other- 
wise pushing the needle through will probably 
displace the previous stitch. 

When you have the edges of the cut in apposition 
wash gently with clean boiled water, and put ona 
wet pad made out of the linen which you have 
already boiled. Over this put a dry pad of about 
three or four thicknesses of soft old muslin, larger 
than the wet one. Then bandage closely and direct 
the patient under no circumstances to stick fingers 
under the bandage, or remove it for any cause what- 
ever until you are ready to dress it again. Some 
strips of sticking-plaster over the bandage may help 
to keep it in place, but this should be the rubber 
adhesive plaster, and not the ordinary black or white 
silk court-plaster. Cheesecloth at six cents a yard, 
cut into strips two to three inches wide and six 
yards long, makes very good bandages. 

When you replace the dressing, which should not 
be necessary for twenty-four hours or even longer, 
take just the same precautions in regard to extreme 
cleanliness as before. Boil the linen you will use 
as a pad, also the scissors which you may require, 
and have new bandage and all other requisites ready 

| before you begin, including a bowl for the recep- 
tion of the soiled dressings. 

The cut may heal in a very few days without any 
suppuration or ‘‘ gathering.’’ 


The Right Way to Remove Stitches 


N ABOUT seven days the stitches should be re- 
moved, snipping each one carefully with sterilized 
(boiled) scissors, and pulling out the silk with 
forceps or pincers, taking care not to try to pull the 
knot through the wound, or you may separate the 
edges again. If dressings stick to the wound they 
should be wet with cool boiled water, not pulled off 
roughly, or you pull the healing granulations away 
| also. Here again use the forceps. Never touch 
| anything with your fingers which you can do better 
with a tool of some sort. The cut should be tied 


up for a few days until the scar is firm, but a clean, 
dry pad may now be used instead of a wet one. 


Before performing even a slight operation a sur- 
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geon will often scrub his hands for fifteen or twenty | 


minutes in hot water and soap, then wash them in 


a strong acid, then in alcohol, and lastly in distilled | 


water. It is due to such precautions as these that 
gangrene and hospital fever have been banished 
from our hospitals. To “ surgical cleanliness” the 
wonderful results of modern surgery are mainly due. 


Lacerated Wounds are Hard to Clean 


ACERATED wounds are wounds with torn 
edges, and are apt to occur through accidents 
with machinery, falls, blows with some heavy, blunt 
object, such as bricks, planks, etc. They need the 
assistance of a surgeon even more than do the clean- 
cut wounds. Until the doctor comes the parts may 
be placed as nearly as possible in their natural posi- 
tion, and warm, wet cloths kept on them. The wet 
cloth may be covered with a piece of clean, dry flan- 
nel which will serve to keep the heat in, and obviate 
changing more frequently than is absolutely neces- 
sary. If bleeding is profuse it may be necessary to 
bandage tightly, but no sewing up should be at- 
tempted bytheamateur. These are difficult wounds 
to clean, and in any case the bruising of the tissues 
often prevents the quick repair which occurs in the 
clean-cut wound. Plenty of warm boiled water 
will be needed by the surgeon when he comes. 


Bleeding from a Ruptured Varicose Vein 


T MUST always be remembered that bleeding 
from an artery must be stopped by pressure above 


the wound; that from a vein by pressure de/ow the | 


wound. Therefore bleeding froma case of leg ulcer, 
resulting often from varicose veins, should, if too 
severe to be stopped by pressure, be controlled by 
a very tight bandage, called a tourniquet, applied 
below the wound. I have more than once seen a 
patient brought to a hospital nearly having bled 
to death because the pressure was applied above 
instead of below the wound. 

The principal thing to remember in regard to 
applying a tourniquet is never to do so unless it is 


absolutely necessary, and when it is applied it | 


should not be allowed to remain longer than fifteen 
or twenty minutes, or gangrene of the limb may re- 
sult, owing to complete stoppage of circulation. If 
used, it should be carefully and slowly removed 
at the end of this period, when it will often be found 
that Nature has stopped the bleeding by the forma- 
tion of a clot in vein or artery. 


The limb should be | 


elevated by placing it on a pillow, and the patient | 


left undisturbed until the doctor comes. 


The patient who bleeds is often very thirsty | 


and may be given water freely provided it does not 
cause vomiting. The water should not be ice cold. 
Water which is merely cool will relieve thirst better 
because it is more quickly absorbed. Nor does it 
cause so great a shock to the lining membranes of 
the stomach, and it is therefore less apt to induce 
vomiting. Sometimes a teaspoonful of very hot 
water, just as hot as it can be sipped without burn- 


ing the tongue, answers better than anything else. | 


Ice, if sucked, should be strictly limited in quantity, 
or it will inevitably cause nausea. This in any one 
weak from loss of blood, who it may also be desired 
should lie very still, is a serious matter, and vomit- 
ing if once set up may be difficult to stop. 

Do not forget that it is always best to stop bleed- 
ing by pressure directly on the bleeding point when 
it is possible to do so. , 


Powder and Toy Pistol Wounds 


had WILL perhaps not be inappropriate just at this 

time to say a word of warning in regard to the 
wounds so very frequently caused by toy pistols on 
the ‘‘ Glorious Fourth.’’ 
mon for a boy to lose his eyesight in consequence of 
these accidents. Even when only one eye is injured 
the cther eye also frequently becomes affected 
through sympathy, and’ blindness seems a heavy 
price to pay for the brief pleasure obtained. These 
pistols rarely have shot or bullets in them, but they 
do have wadding. Whenthis is shot into a boy’s 
hand it is frequently found well buried beneath the 
muscles. 
people do much besides washing and tying it up. 
Quite often the hand or other part swells and 
becomes a hadly poisoned wound. If the sufferer 


seeks good surgical care, as he should do immedi- | 


ately, a cut is made right down to the offending 
piece of wadding. After extraction the wound is 
freely washed with running water, and if healing 
results the boy is fortunate. 

It-is by no means uncommon, however, for these 
wounds to cause lockjaw, and herein lies their great 
danger. 


pitals a list of the cases which ended fatally in this 
way, and the result was such as to cause any reason- 
able person to wonder why, if parents were not 


sensible enough to forbid the use of these dangerous | 


toys, a law was not immediately passed forbidding 
the sale of pistols in order to protect such foolish 
people from themselves. 

Grown-up people as well as children are also often 
disfigured for life by the discharge of these toy pistols 
close to their faces. The black gunpowder has to 
be picked out of their faces, and frequently their 
eyes, bit by bit. 


remaining is always visible as minute black specks 
in the skin. 












sve usedit 
lor five years 
and am aliving 
example of (ts 
valie.——~ 


The mother of Margaret Zimmerman, now 
five years old, whose picture we show above, 
and who was raised on Eskay’s Food, writes from 776 St 
Nicholas Avenue, New York, as follows: 

“I do not think that a more roguish, happy or 
healthy child could be found.’ 
Eskay’s Food babies never suffer with hot weather troubles, 
or from teething, because they are all perfectly nourished. 

Our helpful book and sample sent FREE on request. 

| SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co., 429 Arch St., Philada., Pa ] 




















Baby’ S First Task 


Made Easy by Using our Beautiful 


“ AVALON” 
BABY SPOON 


Oneida Community Quality 
“Triple Plus” Plate 
On receipt of fifty cents we mail 
you this dainty baby spoon which is 
a sample of the richest and most du 
rable silverware known. We also 
mail you FREE, on application, our 
illustrated booklet, “ABOUT 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY.” 
Send for booklet M 
Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Kenwood, Madison Co., N. Y. 


The ILinois 

















Training School for Nurses 


It is byno means uncom- | 


The outside wound looks slight, and few | 


Two or three summers ago the newspapers 
in the city of Philadelphia collected from the hos- | 


The process is not pleasant, nor | 
improving as regards appearances. Any powder | 


304 Honore Street, CHICAGO 


This school, founded in 1880, is one of the oldest «and 
most successful institutions of its kind in the United 
States. Over 100 of its graduates are filling important 
positions in other schools and hospitals. 

It owns a modern home, accommodating 200 nurses, 
besides lecture rooms and infirmary. 

BOARD AND TUITION FREE 

This school offers a complete practical and theo- 
retical course of instruction to women in the nurs- 
ing of all diseases and surgical cases and practic: il 
experience in two hospitals, affording unequalled 
advantages to students. 


Address MISS McISAAC, Sup’t., 304 Honore Street, Chicago 


' Marqua Go-Carts ' 















1903 Styles 

~OR Baby's sake and your 
iz own interest send for our 
catalog showing photo 
prints of the Pe? latest des gens, 

——— arta equipped 
with Automobile Gears. | inest 
assortment of cushions and 
parasols. Our 1903 line has 
never been equalled. 100 superb 
new styles. “Glad I 
ordered from you’ 15 
the way our pleased 
customers write. 
Prices $7.9 p- 
Freights prepaid ! ist 
of Mississippi River, 


Wisconsin and Iowa, 
Western points equal- 
ized. Write jor 
Catalog To-day. 








| 7 T CO. 
La RQUA GO: -CAR o. a 


——— 


pol) BEST” NURSER 


Fasily, 
7 OT Nipple 
>» Cannot Collapse. 
Prevents Wind-Colic 


Thoroughly 
Cleansed. 
and 
| At Druggists, with a ‘‘ Clingfast’’ Nipple, 25c. 
From us, postpaid, 35¢. Safe delivery assured 
GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren Street, New York 
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F. HOWARD HARRIMAN 


7 
Mellins Food Boy 


UR 14-months-old baby has been taking Met- 

tin’s Foop since two weeks old, has thrived 
splendidly on it, and is perfectly well and healthy. 
I can truly say that Mellin’s Food is fine for chil- 
dren and is all that it is claimed to be.— Mrs. F. A. 
Harriman, 1705 Monroe Ave., Scranton, Pa, 


We should like to send a sample of Mellin’s Food free | 


for YOUR baby. A postal request will bring it. 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE DUPLEX DASHER 


A perfect beating mechanism. Did you 
ever beat eggs with a spoon, and another 
time with an egg-beater? ‘There’sas much 
difference in the beating of the cream in 
an ordinary freezer and beating it in the 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


The constant agitation of the mixture 
causes it to freeze faster and smoother 
than is possible in any other freezer. 
FREE — ‘ihe new edition of ‘‘Prozen Dainties,’’ the 
standard authority for frozen dessert recipes, is ready. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 


Get This Book Free 


Our “Book of Designs” shows 
the very latest features in ped- 
estal dining tables at moderate 
prices. We will mail it to you 
free if you mention this magazine. 
We are the largest makers of pedestal 
dining tables in this country. 


Hastings Tables 


are fitted with the Tyden Pedestal Table Lock without extra 
c harge. This name is on the handle plate under the top— 
it guarantees superior quality and you know the table it is 
on is worth the price you pay. 












Be sure this name and the Tyden “ ° ~~” 
Lock is on the table you buy. 4 / ‘“4 
Sold Through Dealers perme 


€ 
If not on sale in your city, write KH g Meck 


us. Ask for the book —it will give you valuable information. 


HASTINGS TABLE CO., Hastings, Mich. 


Water Service [I 


WITHOUT MAINS yi 























13 LURE MRS HO PY MPS 


Use this system in your home, installing sunitary 
a ing where city water is unavailabie. 1,500 
Plants in satisfactory operation. 


ade Enjoy the same 

+a ya as the best homes. Simple, durable and 

rs pasctut Write for large illustrated Catalogue B 
1d Complete explanation. 

452 CLARENCE A BURTON 

—< and 454 W. Fifth Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Pineapple Eyesni 
A New Invention for removing the 
eyes from pineapples. It works to 
perfection. Every housekeeper will 
appreciate it. By mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of 35 cents. 


WALBRIDGE & CO. 
392-394 Main St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 





How Country Churches | 


Can Make Money 


















An Ode to Summer 
By Edith W. Lathrop 


A‘ URCH society planned | 
an evening’s entertain- 
ment which proved en- 
tertaining to its members, who 
ranged from fifteen to twenty years in age, and 
afterward gave pleasure to some who were unable | 
to attend. At the July meeting each member | 
brought his or her favorite flower arranged in an | 
artistic manner. Tied to this was an original 
**Ode to Summer,’’ written on white paper and 
tied with blue ribbon. 

There were two awards, both of which were water- 
color paintings on cards. One was for the best ode 
and the other for the most artistically arranged 
flowers. Three judges were selected from among 
the women of the church, who did not know to 
whom the odes or flowers belonged. The reading 
of the odes occasioned much merriment. Small 
birch canoes and moccasins of wild flowers and 
many other arrangements of flowers were put in a 
cool place over night and the next day distributed 
among the ‘* Shut-ins’’ of the church. 

Such a display of original designs is well worth 
seeing, and a small admittance fee, from those who 
do not participate, will extend the society’s funds ; 
or, for the same purpose, with the exception of 
those who received the awards, all may be obliged 
to pay forfeits in pennies according to the too 
apparent lack of poetry in their compositions. 


en 
A Lawn-Cutting Social 
By Elizabeth Brown 


A NEW and novel church social was that given 
by some young people who worshiped in a 
beautiful little new stone church set in the midst of 
a pretty lawn and surrounded by shade trees. 

Having no regular janitor the young people vol- 
unteered to care for the grounds. On Sunday it 
was announced that a Lawn-Cutting Social would 
be given on Thursday evening at seven-thirty. The 
young men were expected to cut, rake and beautify 
the lawn; the young ladies to serve refreshments. 
When the evening came the young men entered with 
zest into the work, and as darkness overtook them 
the light from the Chinese lanterns, with which the 
grounds were decorated, made it possible for them 
to keep on. Dainty refreshments were sold to vis- 
itors from a booth trimmed with boughs, and the 

| social proved to be a remunerative one. 


en 
How a Little Boy May Help 
By H. Emilie Groce 


LITTLE boy of four years and a half conceived 

this novel idea of raising money, and some 

other boy who may catch from the older members 

| of the family the enthusiasm for raising money for 
the church may like to do it in this most natural 
way. The boy owned a goat, and announced that 
on a certain day at three o’clock in the afternoon 





FIVE CENTS FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


** Billy ’’ would give rides for the benefit of a near-by 
| orphanage. At the appointed time a large crowd 
of children assembled. An eighth of a mile had 

been marked off, and the fare for a single trip was 
| three cents, or five cents for the round trip. Much 

fun prevailed and ‘ Billy’’ turned in for the 
orphans a dollar an hour clear profit. 


With Needle and Thread 


| AM delighted to be able to tell others how the 
circle of The King’s Daughters with which I 
am connected found a way to replenish its treasury. 
We placed with the housekeeper of a large hotel at 
a summer resort near by a lot of aprons and other 
articles that the maids would require. Each article 
was well made and of the best quality, and on each 
the price was plainly marked. The housekeeper 
soon sold the first lot, and a stream of orders came 
to us with the thanks of many working-women for 
furnishing such good and well-made articles. 
DELIGHT M. SHAFER. 


| EXPECT to have more time than money to spend 
this summer, and I have thought of a way in 
| which I can utilize some of my time in making 
money for the church. I shall also be doing a 
good work for the young girls of this generation. 
The place in which I spend the warm months has 
many summer visitors and I am acquainted with a 
number of the people who have summer homes 
there. As I am a good needlewoman I have 
decided to devote an hour five afternoons in the 
week to teaching a class of girls how to sew neatly 
by hand. I shall have no difficulty, I am sure, in 
getting a class of at least ten pupils. I plan to 
open the class the first of July and continue it for 
eight weeks. The tuition fee will be twenty-five 
cents a week for each member. That will be two 
dollars and fifty cents a week, and in eight weeks 
will amount to twenty dollars. Each pupil will 
furnish her own material for work. I am going to 
start them at making little work-bags, in which all 
| the ordinary stitches used in what is termed plain 
sewing will be needed. I think before the summer 

is over my pupils will become proficient enough 
| in plain sewing to take up hemstitching and outline 


work. At the close of the term I hope the pupils 
and their mothers will codperate with me in having 
a bag sale. DorRCAS. 
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and a 


Freezer” 
Free 


A collection of 
new and practi- 












Nine people out of ten will order ice cream or 
an ice in preference to any dessert. Serve 
what is most enjoyed by having frozen 
desserts instead of cooked ones at home. 
Easier, quicker, cheaper with a 


Peerless 


Iceland 
Freezer 


(One Motion) 


cal recipes pre- 
Firm, delicious ice cream in three minutes. pared exclusively 
Patented stationary dasher simplifies freez- 
ing. Scrapers cut cream clean from sides 
of revolving can, beat it velvet smooth, 
reduce effort in turning, make ove motion 
do the work of many. 
DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati 


Dealers will refund your money if not pleased. 


for the Peerless 


Iceland Freezer 
by : 

Madame Blay, 
Mrs. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Herrick, 
Miss Janet 
McKenzie Hill, 
Miss Fannie 
Merritt Farmer. 
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Size 5 x 18 inches 


The greatest fly exterminator 
on the market; with it you can 


CLEAN YOUR HOUSE OF FLIES 


in a few minutes. Try it; and if you do not find it so, 
we will return your money. Sent by mail, one for 
l5c.; two for 25c.; or one dozen for $1.00, 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Decatur, Ill. 
yor Patent Leathers” “exe? Cracking ? 


‘*Anti-Crack,’’ an Imported French Shoe Lacquer, makes them 
as new again. 5Oc. pe i 


postpaid. j 
CHICAGO SHOE STORE SUPPLY CO., Inc., CHICAGO | 


THR’ PERFECT SEASONING for Soups, Salads, 
Oysters, Clams, Fish, Sauces, Gravies, etc. 
Indispensable on the table and in the kitchen. Assures 
good digestion. Imparts delicious flavor. Purer and 
more healthful than any ground pepper. Ask for 
McIlihenny’s Tabasco Sauce at your dealer’s. 

Interesting booklet of recipes FREF. 
Address, McIihenny’s Tabasco, New Iberia, La. 

















Jicatches the l 
as wellas the 


Keep your health by keeping flies from 
infecting your food. There is 


ONLY ONE 
Tanglefoot Sticky Fly Paper 


It is very inexpensive, and every dealer 
will be glad to supply you. 








The Best Pie Receipt 







COCOANUT CUSTARD PIE 
Beat four eggs until light, add gradually 
a cup of sugar ; add two level Gitnacn 
of flour moistened with a little cold milk ; 
add pint milk, pint Dunham's Cocoanut ; 
-— thoroughly; add teaspoonful vanilla. 
ke in pie dishes lined with light paste. 


unha 


Gocoanut 


Retains all the pure cocoa- 

» nut flavor, dainty and deli- 
— , 10uS, in a triple cover dust- 

p roof package. All the 


food inside protected from 

moisture and impurities. Look for these trade-marks. 
Send a postal for ‘* Dainty Desserts," a heau- 
tifully illustrated booklet of 54 receipts. 
Mailed Free. 


Dunha n Mfg.Co.,402 N.Main 8t.,8t. Louis f 











“The Cream is Sour, Mum” 


“Oh, Bridget, what shall we do?’’ How 
familiar such a conversation is to many a 
housewife! The dinner arrangement will 
never be upset by sour cream or milk if 


Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream 


is used. It never sours—is always handy. 
Simply full-cream cow's milk, evaporated, 
sterilized and canned. Absolutely takes the 
place of milk and cream for all purposes. 
pai it in your coffee or on your breakfast 
ood. 

Most grocers sell it. If yours does not, 
give us his name and we will send you a 
sample can free. 

HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING Co, 
Dept. A 
Highland, Illinois 
“Where Model Dairy 
Farms Abound.” 











To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent 


Sanitary Mfg.Co. (Inc. ) Devt. 9, 200 5. Ale 


Cheap I a hold goods of intending settlers to 


the above States. Write for rates. A/ap of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., B 325 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


OLD CARPETS REJUVENATED 


We dye faded carpets to match new wall papers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for booklet. 
L. C. BROSSY DYEING CO., 102 Randolph St., Detroit, Mich. 




















California, Washington, Oregon, Culo- 
rado. We secure reduced rates on house- 





, on before her poor silent figger. 


The Most Stylish Funeral 
in Jonesville 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


see no sign, though our hearts ache and sigh 
and yearn for it’? (the pasture is leanin’ toward 
Spiritualism, so they say, but don’t lean very hard, 
not bein’ hefty, anyway), but ’tennyrate he sez 
agin: ** Oh, for some sign that them above us still 


live, still move, still have the power to communi- | 


cate with the aching hearts below and let themselves 
be seen by them. Oh, for asign!’’ sez he, claspin’ 


his hands and turnin’ his eyes upward till you | 


couldn’t see much besides the whites on ’em. 
** Oh, for a sign!” 


And just at this onfortunate juncter down come | 


through the ceilin’ a big, fat leg with a white cotton 
stockin’ on it and a stout prunell gaiter. 


os 


The minister wuz so astounded that he could 
not speak for a number of minutes, and covered up 
his eyes with his hand for the vision tarried, it 
had to, till Sime Hodder took a stick and kinder 
onhitched it from below, the relations from above 
pullin’ at the same time, for Lorena had got cast in 
the operation and wuz as helpless as a horse ever 
wuz in the same state. 

Well, some of the world’s people laughed and 
snickered, though it wuz a funeral. I myself kep’ 
my face straight, bein’ sorry for the pasture, sorry 
for Lorena, and oh, so sorry for Loeezy, who laid 
there helpless and couldn’t hender what wuz goin’ 
She wuz always 
so dretful sensitive, afraid of ridicule, or what she 
called ** havin’ fun poked at her,’”’ when she wuz 
at school, and so got into the habit of keepin’ 
herself to herself and bein’ bashful and retirin’. 

Well, the minister finished his discourse the best 


| way he could although the flowers in it wuz fur 


| they called singin’, 


more scatterin’, and the poetry and oratory less 
strikin’ and showy. The singers sung, or what 
bein’ picked out for a choir as 
they come in by Sime Hodder from different neigh- 
borhoods, and not practicin’ together any they got 
the hims in different keys and sung ’em with fur 
different times. And the melodeon Widder 
Lummis had borried for the occasion — though it 
wuz a ornamental one with a lJookin’-glass on 
top—it wuz kinder old and had two keys stuck 
down that went all the time through the hull hims; 


| one wuz high C and one wuz down in the base. 


‘The schoolmom played, and bein’ bashful she 


| dassent stop after she begun, so the piercin’ sounds 











kep’ on and the grum ones, all the time durin’ the 
quartettes and the silos — it wuz the first mourner’s 
special request to have a silo and also a quartette. 
It wuz dretful to the ears and harrowin’, but that 
too had an end like all the sorrows and deprestin’ 
things of this life if you only wait long enough. 


on 


Then the neighbors and friends present passed 
in front of the rich casket on invitation of Sime 
Hodder, who, bein’ all broke up by Lorena’s con- 
trary temps, and I spoze, too, the dretful sounds of 
what they called singin’ and music had onnerved 
him (well it might), and instead of the usual 
invitation he said: 

‘* The corpse will now pass round and view the 
congregation.”’ 

He changed it in a minute, but his face wuz red 
as blood; he suffered deeply, but I d’no as I pitied 
him much, he ortn’t to traded on the folly and 
weaknesses of a female woman, enrichin’ himself at 
her expense; but everybody passed by the casket 
and looked down on the elegantly-clad occupant 
and made their comments softy vosy, and some on 
’em wuzn’t softy or vosy either. Some talked out 
loud real mean, and Widder Lummis wuz told of 
the speeches and Sime Hodder’s folks, and it has 
made hardnesses. 

But to resoom backwards. 
great commotion and a wheezin’ and a scoldin’ and 
we knew that Widder Lummis had started to bring 
down the second mourner. The old lady walked 
with the widder, and would, though Huldy wanted 
to. She wuz a heady old creeter and she gin her 
daughter a good rakin’ down every creakin’ step 
she trod on comin’ down. And one couldn’t blame 
her so much for it wuz a resky job, and I looked 
every minute to see ’em all precipitated into the 
suller which was under the stairs. he old woman 
felt just as I did, for she sez in a loud, wheezy 
whisper that everybody hearn, as she reached the 
bottom step: 

‘¢ Thank Heaven! I hain’t in the pork barrel!’’ 

I couldn’t blame her; it wuz a dretful resky job 
tryin’ to git her up and down—she weighin’ so 
much, and hain’t much use of her left leg, and 
didn’t try to help herself mewby as she might if she 
wuzn’t mad. But Widder Lummis took her arm, 
and they, too, passed in front of the still, uncon- 
scious figger, laid out for perusal of friend and 
foe, a show to be looked on and criticised and 
made light on, knowin’ the circumstances. 


nn 


The old lady, who loved Loeezy, bust out cryin’ 
and laid her old head down on the still bosom, but 
wuz quickly reproved by Widder Lummis, who 
whispered to her that she would muss the shiffon. 
So the poor old second mourner lifted her head and 
tried to stanch her tears with her snuff handker- 
chief; she hadn’t no better one — it wuz buff calico 
but clean. The first mourner seemed to hold her 
feelin’s back well as she could, thinkin’, mebby, 
that tears would spot the delicate lace and silk 
and shiffon about the white face and form. And 
mebby pride held her up, pride in the beauty and 
richness of the dress and casket. ’Tennyrate she 
didn’t shed a tear till she got outside, then she 
cried and wep’, and wep’ and cried, and Huldy 
almost had a convulsive fit, she felt so. And I 
knowed that in the comin’ days they would cry 
harder and mourn deeper, for Loeezy wuz the main 
dependence of the family, and the only one besides 
the old lady who had any good common-sense. 
She had hoarded her little stock of money instead 
of using it for the multitude of things she needed, 
as so many other girls would. She wuz savin’ it 
for some urgent need, she said, and had even added 
to it a little when her wages wuz good. And here 
it wuz to be buried up in the dirt, rot and mould 
under the ground, all but the monument, and that 
wuz to pint up Heavenward as if it wuz a tall 
finger lifted up to draw the attention and pity of 


| saint and sinner on such doin’s, or that is the way 


| 


I felt about it. 

Poor Loeezy, I sez.to myself, and then disputed 
myself right there in my own mind. Happy 
Loeezy! to be beyend the shams and onrealities of 
life, into the Great Truth. Beyend the shadders 
and cares and burdens of life into the Great White 
Light, into perfect love and repose. 


Then we hearn a | 
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“The Queen of 
Toilet Powders 


AMELIA BINGHAM 
The Great Star, writes: 


“T am using your splendid J.ablache Face 
Powder with much comfort and pleasure, for it 
is pleasant to the skin.” 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN 
The Eminent Star, writes: 


“I never use any other powder, and have not 
for years, either for the street or theatre, but 
your Lablache.” 


A Letter from Stevens, Lancaster Co., Pa.: 


Ben. Levy & Co. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c. in stamps, for 
which please send me another box of Lablache 
Powder “flesh.” I have used the finest French 
powder and find Lablache vastly superior. 
Respectfully, 
Miss — 


soothing properties and 


Preserves a fine complexion ; 
ous counterfeits or substitutes. 
Levy ”’ 





A Letter from Edinburgh, Scotland: 
Ben. Levy & Co. 

Dear Sirs: I am most anxious to get several 
boxes of your Lablache Face Powder. Will 
you kindly let me know how I am to remit the 
money and how much for six boxes. I got a 
box from a lady friend and must say that I 
never had such a delightful powder. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. - 











WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF LET- 
TERS OF SIMILAR CHARACTER 





FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 








Lablache Face Powder 


is the best and purest toilet preparation in the market. 
observe the wonderful benefits your complexion will receive from its use. Its 
delicate perfume is extracted from flowers and plants which possess peculiar 
are also powerfully antiseptic in their 
Lablache Face Powder is invisible, it makes the skin soft, smooth and beautiful. 
restores one that has faded. 
The genuine bears the signature of ‘‘ Ben. 
in red ink across the label of the box. 
cents per box, of reliable Druggists or by mail. 


BEN, LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 


125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


It will delight you to 


nature. 
Beware of danger- 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream, 50 














The reward for the daily use of 
Rubifoam 


teeth, freedom from racking pains, and 


sweetness of breath. 
= 5 Ceats Everywhere— Sample Vial Free. 


Look for this 
row in your dealer's store 
if you would have others see 
that row of pearls in your mouth. 
sound 


is beautiful and 


E. W. Hoyt & Company, Lowell, Mass. 





































The Weir Jar 


Is the cheapest jar in the end because it lasts a 
lifetime, and keeps fruit and vegetables per- 
fectly. Hot fruit never breaks the Weir. Seals 
air tight with the pressure of a lever and makes 
preserving simple and sure. 


BEST DEALERS SELL THEM 


If you demand the Weir you can get it. 
big packers put their choicest preserves, apple 
butter, jam, and the like in WEIR JARS be- 
cause the flavor keeps better and the jars when 
empty are as good as new. 
these packers 2,000,000 jars a year. 


The 


We are furnishing 


F Intending purchasers should write for our valuable book on 
ree Fruit Preserving. Free. 


Tells all about WEIR JARS. ) 


" WEIR POTTERY COMPANY, 200 Main St., Monmouth, Ill.,U.S.A. ) 
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TALKING PARROTS 


, tame Mexican Double Yellow Heads, 
id that learn to talk like a person. 
SPECIAL PRICE FOR JULY $10.00 
Each bird sold with a written guarantee to talk. 
Cash or C. O. D. on approval anywhere in the 
United States. New York, N. Y., 4-15-03. 


bird, says almost everything and is so very 
: cunning, etc. MRS. A. RICHARD, 12 E. 69th St. 
GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. B, Est. 1888, Omaha, Neb. 

Largest Mail Order House of this kind in U.S. lil. Cat. Free. 





The Mex. D. Y. H. which vou sent me last Sep- | 
tember has proven to be an exceptionally fine | 





FRANKLIN ALWAYS DID THINGS : 
ss ALITTLE SIT BETTER THAN 
ANY BODY ELSE COULD DO "EM. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About Summer Clothes 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


A Special Word to Readers of This Page 


Mrs. Ralston is still in Europe to look over the 
advance fashions and to get new ideas for her 
JOURNAL work. She will be absent until about 
July 15. Any letters sent to her during her absence 
will be opened and answered by Mrs. Holden. 






N ECONOMICAL arrangement 
in summer clothes is so 
to choose the materials of 
gowns for the more dressy 
occasions that they may 
be utilized for indoor and 
‘ \ evening wear during the 

4 winter. This is now quite 
——— possible, owing to the 
wide range of the thin, soft, silky materials; 
indeed, in many instances the summer gowns 
of these materials have stepped so far beyond 
their usual boundaries that they will serve 
admirably not only for summer, but also for 
evening and house gowns during the coming 
winter. In this arrangement there is much 
saving not only of time and money, but of 
the expense of making up new materials as 
well. It also makes it possible to spend a 
larger sum upon the material in the first place 
than when the gown can be utilized only one 
season. 

Practically all the trimming used upon 
these gowns of soft, sheer texture of the better 
order becomes each day more and more lim- 
ited to lace, the fine embroideries, and the 
material of the gowns; therefore the selection 
of the material itself is important, for the 
reason that it answers to a great extent for 
trimming as well. Inasmuch as fine tuckings 
and shirrings play so prominent a part in 
gowns of this character, it naturally follows 
that the fine, soft silk- 
finished materials them- 
selves are the ones best 
adapted to the purpose. 


HIFFON cloth is a new 
material which seems 
to be something between 
chiffon and crépe de chine, 
yet is unlike either. It has 
more body than the regular 
chiffon, yet is far thinner 
and sheerer than crépe de 
chine. It is a double-width 
material, and for party, 
house and wedding gowns 
nothing prettier can be 
found. It is alsoa material 
which would be pretty made 
up in separate soft blouses 
to wear with the more dressy 
jacket suits. 

Gowns made of the pale 
écru tinted embroidered 
batiste also answer this double purpose of 
summer and winter uses. Such gowns, if of 
a decidedly open-work pattern, are pretty 
when made over colored slip foundations; 
and when the material is of an exceptionally 
fine, sheer quality it is pretty to introduce a 
color in the foundation in the way of a chiffon 
slip, made over the regular under foundation 
of silk. This gives a faint tone of color 
which suits the material and is peculiarly 
pretty with these fine transparent materials; 
the color being further carried out and em- 
phasized by a ribbon girdle in one of the soft 
dull-tinted Pompadour ribbons. 


PRETTY material whose advantages and 

uses are many isdelaine. This is an old 
material revived from the fashions of 1830. 
It is finer and softer in finish than a challie, 
of a more silky texture, and is admirably 
adapted for summer afternoon and evening 
gowns. It comes in many lovely flowered 
patterns on light-tinted grounds, and has 
largely taken the place of the summer silks 
for more dressy purposes, the cheaper quali- 
ties of silk being reserved more exclusively 
for the shirtwaist and skirt gown. 

The cotton goods this year are of such 
Variety and have such a wonderful softness 
and sheen of finish that they press closely the 
more expensive materials of silk and wool. 
The materials of silk-and-cotton and _ silk- 
and-linen mixtures, in some cases, look so 
much like fine mohair and crépon that it is 
difficult to detect the difference between 
them, except in the price. Then, too, these 
new goods containing cotton will launder 
nicely. A heavier material suitable for 
Shirtwaist suits is silk zephyr, which is more 
on the order of the crashes and duck materials, 
and can be made up with little trimming. 





HATEVER defects there may be in the 

present style of summer clothes there 
is at least one strong point in their favor, 
namely, that those of washable material are 
trimmed with washable fabrics such as laces, 
which come in all qualities and grades suita- 
ble for every imaginable material, and em- 
broideries which are also washable. This 
is a great advantage over the fashion of a few 
years ago when summer cotton goods were 
trimmed with velvet and silk. This latter 
fashion has quite passed out of style with the 
tightly boned and fitted wash gown. 

The shirtwaist suit in all materials has 
things entirely its own way this summer. 
Shirtwaist lengths already embroidered may 
be bought ready to be made up. These 
lengths come with the embroidered fronts, 
sleeves and collars, the embroideries being 
arranged in a variety of patterns: some in 
yokes, some in sprays and some in bands. 
They are moderate in price and are.an infi- 
nite saving of time. Other trimmings of 
embroidery come ready to appliqué on to 
dresses of various materials. These embroid- 
eries range from the most elaborate to the 
most simple designs and come in many ma- 
terials, such as linen, mull, silk and chiffon. 
Some are made up in yokes and others in 
irregular bands. 


HE midsummer hats are especially pretty 
this year, being rather large in shape, 
with full, graceful trimmings and a tendency 
to droop both in the back and front. Many 
of them are elaborately finished with frills of 
lace, embroidery and chiffon. Indeed, many 
of the hats are entirely composed of these 
materials, and in their fragile daintiness are in 
strong contrast to the plain, every-day hats for 
shirtwaist suits, and show a 
decidedly practical sturdi- 
ness which makes. them 
quite individual in style. 
Much of the charm in these 
hats lies in the finish and 
novelty of the new straw 
braids. In the make of 
these hats many difficulties 
in the way of trimming are 
overcome, as one, two, and 
sometimes three kinds of 
straw, differing in color, are 
combined. This in_ itself 
forms a large part of the 
trimming, and with the ad- 
dition of a wing ora rosette 
the hat is complete. 


HE shape of the sailor 

hat changes slightly each 
year, although the general 
use and purpose of the hat remain the same. 
This year’s sailor hats have slightly wider 
brims which roll upward at the extreme edge 
and not from the face, as did those of last 
year. Many of them are bound with velvet 
or with narrow folds of polka-dotted silk, and 
the trimming consists either of soft taffeta or 
of velvet ribbon arranged in a stiff band 
around the crown, with wider loops reaching 
to the edge of the brim on each side. The 
front is finished in various ways; sometimes 
with a buckle, and sometimes with two 
rosettes of ribbon. 


| geld portions of our summer clothes are 
made up of apparently most incongruous 
combinations of materials, but the effect 
seems to justify the means in many Cases; as, 
for instance, the separate fichus and large 
cape collars. The collars in many cases are 
largely evolved from the turn-over collar, 
which becomes a much enlarged affair when 
it is to be worn as the chief 
garniture on a plain shirtwaist 
suit. Attached to many of these 
stocks, in front, are full jabots: 
in still others the stock is only a 
part of a large cape collar made 
to wear with all sorts of different 
gowns. In these collars, which 
are made mostly of the thin, 
sheer summer goods, such as 
batiste, lawn and organdy, the 
trimmings consist wholly of lace 
or of narrow appliqué borders 
in contrasting colors of batiste or 
lawn. Inthe more fancy collars 
and fichus the edges are trimmed 
with narrow folds, which are 
fagot-stitched to the collar, the 
folds being further ornamented 
with stitchings of embroidery 
or rows of French knots. 








i \y EXTREMELY pretty way to trim either 

a cape collar or a blouse is to form scroll 
designs of thin batiste bands, fagot-stitching 
them together and inserting them into the 
blouse or the collar, cutting away the mate- 
rial from beneath them. The bands may be 
joined to the material of the blouse either by 
means of fagot-stitching or with narrow bead- 
ing. In beading and the wider Jacob’s 
Ladder we have two other trimmings capable 
of most effective treatment in the trimming 
of summer clothes. In many of the gowns of 
the plain, thin materials the blouses are made 
of bands of the material joined with beading, 
through which narrow ribbon may be run. 
Again, where lace insertion is used to form 
the principal material of the bodice, the straps 
of insertion are joined together with lace 
beading. 

A pretty and simple way of trimming a 
white shirtwaist suit in one of the washable 
materials is to pipe the folds with polka- 
dotted dimity. 


APES are the most prominent feature on 
4 clothes this summer, not only on gowns, 
but on coats and wraps as well. Everything 
tends toward a cape effect, either in the 
arrangement of the trimming or the actual 
cape itself. Even on the thinnest, sheerest 
dresses, such as organdy, Swiss and mull, 
these capes are used. In the latter materials 
they are finished on the edge either with an 
appliqué of lace or with an insertion of lace, 
below which is a plain fold of the material; 
on others the finishing edge is a fold of lawn 
of a contrasting color, or a binding of wash- 
able ribbon. As a rule, in the double and 
triple capes the under cape is made with 
shoulder darts and the small top one without. 
The material should be folded in such a way 
that the back of the top and third cape shall 
be so placed that there shall be no centre 
seam. In the centre cape there is usually a 
seam, but this shows very little and may be 
further covered by stitching or by an arrange- 
ment of the trimming. Such triple capes are 
mostly used on the short sacques, the bolero 
coats, or the short coats reaching to the hips 
or just below, these coats being especially 
made for wearing over thin summer gowns, 


IDSUMMER coats are pretty when made 
in the small-checked summer silks and 
trimmed with cape collars of lace or all-over 
embroidery. Other coats of the same char- 
acter and for the same purpose are made of 
alpaca, mohair and pongee, trimmed in every 
instance with heavy lace collars; or collars of 
the material may be embroidered in shades 
toning with the material, or in a gay Persian 
scheme of color. 


MOST difficult question to solve is the 

one of lace, which is so much used on 
gowns for every occasion and purpose that to 
have enough to trim all one’s gowns and 
separate waists is not easy. With a little 
ingenuity and invention this difficulty may 
perhaps be made less perplexing by following 
this scheme, which I have worked out quite 
satisfactorily on several gowns. Buy some 
heavy-patterned linen lace, perferably a 
pattern with a decided scroll or medallion 
figure. Carefully cut out the medallions 
from the lace and use them for the yoke, 
or for whatever style of trimming you have 
chosen for your gown. Yokes formed en- 
tirely of medallions fagot-stitched together 
are pretty and will be much used this sum- 
mer on the gowns of washable materials. 
After having cut the medallions from the lace 
you will apparently not have anything left 
that looks of much value, but with a little 
ingenuity you can readily con- 
vert the apparently cut-up piece 
of lace into a pretty trimming 
for another gown. Cut out 
medallions from scraps of mate- 
rials left from some other gown, 
cutting them the same shape 
as the original medallions in 
the lace; insert these medal- 
lions in the lace, carefully 
catching up all the cut threads, 
and fagot-stitch them to the in- 
serted medallions. Of course, 
this process is far easier to 
accomplish satisfactorily and 
neatly when a heavy thread lace 
is chosen, as in a heavy lace the 
strands cut by the removal of 
the medallions are not so many 
in number and are coarse enough 
to catch up readily. 








Superior to all others in Quality, 
Workmanship and Finish 


Purchasers of the New Home are guaran- 
teed full value for their money; there is no 
cheap material used in its make-up. Every 
part is finished by hand and the working 
parts hardened and nickeled. 


The NEW HOME has never been 
rivaled as a Family Sewing Machine 


We make several styles of Sewing Machines, 
and can meet all conditions of trade. If you 
want the best low-priced machine in the world, 
write us, or call on any of our authorized 
dealers — do not send your money away for a 
machine you know nothing about. If we 
have no dealer near you write direct to 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Our Guaranty never runs out, 
Dealers in all Parts of the World, 




























A glossy 
leather that will 
not crack; that wate 
will not harden; that will 
not burn the feet! Wolff's 
Ideal Leather, Identified in al! 
shoes by this label — 


THIS SHOE IS MADE OF 
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None genuine without it, Made in 
kid, calf, goat, colt, or cow hide. 
Write for book 


‘* How to Buy Shoes’’ 


Wolff Process 
Leather Co., 
Philadelphia. 





— SWISS EIDER — 


Sacques and Robes 


have the zepliyr-like softness of 
eiderdown with one-fourth the bulk 
and three-fourths the warmth. 
Delightfully light and dainty 
—ideal summer garments 
for home or hotel. 20 Beau- 
tiful Shades. ‘Whe garment 
shown herewith 
can be had from $1.50 
any dealer ‘for 

There is «a Swiss Eider 
sacque or robe to fit any size 
and every taste, in exquisite patterns. Ask your 
dealer to see them at all prices. If he does not keep 
them write us and style book will be mailed free. 


The Leicester and Continental Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| ( ROSALIND SKIRT SUPPO 





RTER 

And the Long Waist Adjuster 
Create the French Curve at Waist line. Iimpart ot 
a perfect poise. Secure fit for any gown. Snap 
on—no sewing or pinning. Will give your 
figure the easy grace you covet, if you'll just 
try them. 25c each. At your dealer's, or by 
mail direct, if he can't supply you. 




















The Rosalind 


= hn a Buffalo, N.Y. J 
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Rubens Infant Shirt | 


A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal toa great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any uuprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubeus Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 











No Trouble 


No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 
Manufactured by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Ideal” Underwaists 
and Corset Waists 


For BABIES, GIRLS, BOYS, MISSES and LADIES 
25c to $1.00 of all leading dealers. 


Buttons are attached with doud/e tape and the 
hardest tug won't pull them off. Eyelet tabs for 
hose supporters that won't rip out. 

Style 543 (illustrated) is a girls’ perfect waist. Made in 
sizes from 6 months to 14 years, of fine cambric, shirred 
front and back, trimmed with Torchon lace —silk ribbon 


insertion. 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Ask your dealer to show you this waist. If he can't 
supply you, send age of your child and 50 cents and we 
will supply you direct, charges prepaid. 

Our handsomely illustrated booklet is of interest to 
every mother. It's free. When may we send it? 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St., N. Y. 














Must be kept warm with soft Flannels. We are ‘clothing babies 
in every state in the Union — Canada — Alaska — Mexico — Cuba 
— Porto Rico — Hawaii Islands and the Philippines with 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 


They are the softest, finest Flannels made—no burs, no coarse 
wools—nothing that will irritate the baby’s delicate skin. 
Beware of imitations—all genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are 
stamped “ Non-Nettle,"’ every half yard on selvedge—and are 
sold only by us. We sell them direct to mothers. They cost 
no more than other flannels. Don't buy until you have seen 
them and don’t attempt to make baby’s clothing without our 


Modera paper patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 


including accurate patterns for plain and fancy dresses. 

The new band that fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; 
kimona; shirts without shoulder or armhole seams and every 
wanted garment, with illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed, etc. 

mention this magazine and we will 
Send 25 cents send our non-nettle case containing 
complete modern pattern outfit; sample book showing all quali- 
ties of Non-Nettle Flannel; Samples of our Antiseptic, non- 
irritant Diaper; 90 special values in fine white goods; large illus- 
trated catalog showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels and 





| very markedly so in the light wash- 


| the new skirts are made of the plain 





everything needed for baby’s outfit, or Sample Book of Plan- 
nels PREE. 


LAMSON BROTHERS, 333 to 343 Summit Street, Toledo, 0. 
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Little Men and Women in Summer Clothes 





y) T IS more often 
, a case of tetting 


down, or letting 
out, clothes for 
children than any 
other which must 
be considered un- 
i der the head of 
remodeling, for as 

arule children out- 

grow their clothes before they have had time 
thoroughly to wear them out. The best plan 


| to follow this year in the remodeling and 


lengthening of children’s dresses and coats is 
to combine with the original material one of 
the small-checked plaid materials. As a 
trimming, as well as a material, for either 
dresses or coats these small-checked plaids 
seem to grow in popularity for chil- 
dren’s clothes. This is the case not 
alone in the lighter woolen goods, but 


able materials, for the obvious reason 
that they do not so easily soil as do 
the materials with plain grounds. 


OR children who are old enough 
to wear either the two-piece 
Russian or sailor tunic suits many of 


and plaid goods combined, the in- 
verted side of the plait being of the 
plaid and the other of the plain ma- 
terial; the band trimming on the 
bodice of the plaid being made to 
correspond with the skirt. This 
gives a very pretty effect. A pink 
chambray dress trimmed with pink 
and white shepherd’s plaid is ever 
so pretty, and the effect is obtained 
in a simple and inexpensive way, 
as the outlay for the dress comes 
entirely under the head of material; no 
additional trimming whatever being required. 


OME of the darker Scotch plaid ginghams 
are also much used, especially for the 
older children—that is to say, for girls be- 
tween the ages of eight and fifteen. With 
dresses made entirely of these dark plaids the 
stiff linen Eton collars, and in some cases the 
linen cuffs to match, are worn; but the cuffs are 
not absolutely essential. These darker plaid 
ginghams are also used for separate skirts for 
girls to wear with guimpe chemisettes. 


S A BELT is such a troublesome fixture to 
keep in its proper place on a little girl’s 
dress the easiest and by far the neatest way 
of solving the difficulty is to attach the belt 
to the skirt. It may be made in one of the 
fancy peasant-shaped girdles pointed at the 
back and front, and have a further addition 
of two suspender-like straps which go over 
the shoulders and cross in the back, being 
fastened down with buttons and buttonholes 
to the girdle itself, thus keeping the skirt and 
girdle in their proper places without any 
gaping between skirt and chemisette. 


G PEAKING of the chemisette, it is made, 
as a general rule, to fasten down the 
back, the fastening, of course, being hidden 
under a plait or piece of trimming. At the 
waist-line the chemisette is held in place with 
a drawing-string and made to fit loosely and 
to have sufficient length from the neck to the 
waist-line so that it will blouse easily both in 
the front and the back over the belt. A 
dress made to wear with a chemisette is very 
pretty when carried out in an all-white 
material, using one of the fancy piqués for 
the skirt and a thin organdy or lawn with 
lace insertions for the chemisette; 
or again, a flowered organdy 
may be made into a chemisette 
with a cape collar of plain white 
lawn, to wear with skirts of 
piqué and linen. 


HERE is a noticeable revival 
of old-fashioned colorings, 
such as brick red, Delft blue 
and réséda green for the trim- 
mings of the midsummer coats, 
for the dresses, and for the hair 
and sash ribbons of the smaller 
children, from the ages of four 
to eight. The dress linens come 
in a complete list of colors, and 
if a little care is taken in their 
washing it is quite safe to use 
them for children’s clothes. In 
the brighter colorings the linens 
are particularly pretty for short reefer and 
three-quarter coats to wear with all-white 
dresses and white organdy and muslin hats. 


Earown linen or Holland may be called 
with all truth a family material, as it is 
used for the making of the plaited one-piece 
suits for the ‘‘ littlest ’’ men, for their Russian 
and sailor. tunic suits, for their first bloomer 
trousers suits, and for their Norfolk jacket 
suits. For boys from ten to fourteen years 
of age these Holland Norfolk jacket suits are 
both useful and comfortable for the warm 
summer days. By the older boys they are 
worn, of course, with the regulation shirts 
and the turn-over Eton collars. 


By Mrs. Ralston 


DRAWINGS BY GRACE MINERVA CUSHING 



















OLLAND is used also for 
girls of two years and up, 
and indeed for many older 
girls. For the younger chil- 
dren it is used for coats as well in both the 
three-quarter and full length styles, and for 
girls from eight to sixteen for the three- 
quarter-length semi-fitting coat and skirt 
suits. Holland makes nice seashore dresses 
and also nice dresses for traveling. It isa 
material that has stood the test of general 
wear and tear so well that it is being intro- 
duced as a trimming upon dresses of many 
other materials, and it is also used for collars 
and for band insertions upon many materials 
of lighter weight. Even white nainsook 
dresses are being trimmed with narrow em- 
broidered straps of the coarser linens. 


RASS linen in the very pretty écru color- 
ings isa material adapted in many ways 
for children’s clothes. It makes up into the 
prettiest and most dressy little coats to be 
used over silk slip linings or over linings of 
plain white lawn. Such coats are made and 
treated in the way of the muslin and all-over 
embroidery coats and trimmed with frilly 
little ruffles down the front and around the 
lower edge; sometimes as many as three 
narrow ruffles are used, the shoulder capes 
being trimmed with ruffles to match, and the 
full bell sleeves having ruffles as their finish. 
These little coats are troublesome to make 
but not expensive, the expense being only in 
the cost of the material, as no trimming is 
required except the narrow ruffles. If de- 
sired the ruffles may be trimmed with a lace 
edging, or an edge of gauze picot-edged 
ribbon, but this is not necessary. 


5 ph eeens with guimpes, or dresses that 

require a finishing trimming of insertions 
of lace or embroidery, as well as the princesse 
plaited model, can be made up prettily of 
grass linen. In the latter style the plaits are 





arranged in clusters, say two or three in a 
cluster, with a space of an inch or two be- 
tween. Fill in the spaces with lace insertions 
ending at various depths, the middle strip 
reaching from the waist-line to the neck, and 
those on the sides gradually growing shorter 
until the ones on the shoulder next to the 
sleeves are not more than three inches in 
depth, giving a V effect when finished. Such 
dresses may be belted if a belt is becoming 
to the child. They are also pretty when 
made with loose fronts and belted backs. 
These one-piece princesse dresses, which 
hang straight and full in the front and have 
belted backs, being easily washed and ironed, 
are well adapted for every-day play dresses. 





PRETTY 

and attract- 
ive way to ar- 
range sashes 
on children’s 
clothes is to 
work button- 
holes around 
the waist-line 
through which 
to run the ribbon; of course, the size of the 
buttonholes must depend upon the 
width of the ribbon which is to be used 
forthe sash. The Pompadour-flowered 
Dresden-patterned ribbons are the 
ones preferred for children’s sashes. 
These ribbons come in a beautiful 
assortment of colors, but their expense 
makes them rather prohibitive except 
for the very best occasions. Quite as 
pretty for all purposes are the sashes 
on the sheerer dresses, such as organdy 
or Swiss, which are made of the same 
material as the dresses. These sashes 
are trimmed with ruffled ends or fin- 
ished with bands of the material 
fagot-stitched together. On still other 
summer dresses of organdy or Swiss 
pretty wash silks are used for the 
sashes, in which case the hems and 
ruffles are of the material of the dress. 


OR midsummer wear there is noth- 
ing prettier for babies —that is to 
say, for babies from six months old 
upward—than the Swiss coats, and 
caps or hats to match. This material 
is used also for long, loose cloaks for 
the tiny little babies, and may be made up 
over either colored or white linings of soft 
India silk or batiste. 

With coats and hats of this description for 
the very little ones, who are yet in their 
coach and go-cart days, covers for the coach 
or cart are made to carry out the same idea as 
the coats and hats, and made of dotted Swiss, 
lace-trimmed, with ribbons to match the color 
of the foundation slips of the coats. Other 
covers are made entirely of piqué and linen 
in wide or narrow strips joined together with 
a heavy lace insertion, or in the case of 
knitted covers the strips are sometimes 
joined with a chain-stitch done in baby 
ribbon, a fringed edge of the ribbon finishing 
the edge of the blanket. 


post as the most unexpected and dis- 
similar materials are combined in the 
making up of grown people’s clothes is the 
same idea carried out in many of the chil 
dren’s dresses and coats. On some of the 
heaviest Galatea and linen duck dresses 
made for children the collars and trimmings 
are of the sheerest batiste or organdy. These 
deep drooping collars in Vandyke points are 
a prominent feature on many of the summer 
clothes for children. The collars may be 
made removable and worn with different 
dresses. By those thrifty mothers who can 
embroider and make all their children’s 
clothes these collars can easily be made at a 
very small cost. As a rule, the Vandyke 
laces and embroideries are somewhat more 
expensive than the other varieties of patterns, 
consequently when making these collars at 
home use some sheer material such as batiste 
or organdy, have it stamped in very deep, 
decided points, embroider them in buttonhole 
stitch, and you will have at small cost a really 
prettier and more effective collar than you 
could buy in a shop for double the amount of 
money. When a very sheer material is used 
it is pretty to make them in a double or triple 
collar effect, which makes them 
appear very pretty and fluffy. 
To still further emphasize this 
effect the points may be trimmed 
with a narrow edging of Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

All sorts of pretty ideas can 
be easily developed from this 
mode of trimming by embroid- 
ering the edges in a colored 
thread on a white collar, or by 
using a pale pink or blue ma- 
terial and forming the Vandyke 
points of a wash cotton braid 
embroidered in French knots 


A HOMELY but important 
part of the summer ward- 
robe of both boys and girls are 
the play aprons and overalls, 
which save so greatly the 
laundry work. For the boys the latter are 
made, as they have been for several years 
past, of blue jean in a regular overall pat- 
tern with the bib front and strap suspenders 
fastening to the waist-line in the back. For 
the girls the play aprons are made of jean, 
dark Galatea, the darker, cheaper grades 
of blue linen, and the small, dark-colored 
checked calicoes, after the pattern of an 
artist’s apron, hanging full and_ straight 
from a slightly square-cut low neck, finished 
with bands of the material. The sleeves 
are full bishop ones with narrow band cuffs. 
These play aprons all button down the back 
and are made to completely cover the child’s 
clothes. 
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The Muslin Gown for Evening 


Original Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 




























Illustrations by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce 





Ricca year’s correspondence 

papers all have ‘‘that fabric 
finish,’’ but none so successfully 
as Twotone Linen and Highland 
Linen. These papers have the 
three essentials — good taste, at- 
tractive appearance and a perfect 
writing surface. 

Your stationer has them. If not, 

send us his name, and we will send 


you beautiful samples. Eaton- 
Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


THE EATON-HURLBUT 
PAPERS 


THE PAPERS THAT APPEAL 
































Has many features all its own. All tapes 
unite and support skirts or trousers from the 
shoulders. Youngsters are held easily erect. 
Special tapes at the sides to which hose sup- 
porters are attached. Combines a waist and 
undershirt. Simplifies the wardrobe of a boy 
or girl and never loses shape. 


Best Knit Underwaist 


15C, 20c, 25c——at Dry Goods Stores. Buttons 
; stay on. Seems never to wear out, Insist on 
HE skirt Is gored and at each gore is a strip of having the Minneapolis M Waist—if it isn’t 
lace insertion. The ruffles are finished with A : : 
the insertion. The bodice has a deep Vandyke- satisfactory, get your money back, 
shaped collar of all-over lace, and is otherwise 


trimmed to match the skirt, as are the sieeves, MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 


which are leg-of-mutton in shape. Minneapolis, Minn. 








OF WHITE ORGANDY AND CLUNY LACE 


GOWN OF THE DIRECTOIRE PERIOD 


ADE of Pompadour-flowered silk muslin. The skirt 

has a front panel of lace over white chiffon, and 

the bodice a transparent yoke of lace and a white 
chiffon lace-trimmed fichu. 











Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


| COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. 

| queen 

| The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
| Art in America. 

| Has the strongest faculty ever assembled in a school of mu 
sical learning. 

The College building is the finest structure in existence devoted 
exclusively to a musical institution. 

“The Chicago Musical College holds the same prominent 
position in music as The University, The Art Institute, 
The Academy of Science and the Field Columbian Museum 
in their respective departments of educational labor.’— Ge 
P. Upton, Chicago Tribune 


School of Elocution 
Acting M U S | G Opera 
Modern Languages. 

BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


A SIMPLE EVENING GOWN 


HE skirt of this gown is 

gored, shirred into asnugly 
fitting hip yoke and finished 
around the lower edge witha 
tucked ruffie put on with a 
shirring. The bodice is made 
with a round yoke formed of 
clusters of shirrings. 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans von Schiller 
William Castle Bernhard Listemann Rudolph Ganz 

Herman Devries Felix Borowski Theodore Spiering 
E:mile Sauret Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT: 
| The world renowned Violinist, will 
MUL SAUUIEE facets mente cr ts cobeae be 
ulty Sept. 1, 1903. Lessons now being arranged 
38th Season Begins September 14 
| New Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free. 


Oy NOTI Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholar- 
| ships will be received until August 15, 





TECHNICAL STUDIES by DR. FP. ZIEGFELD. 
A new work on Technic for the teacher and student. On 
sale at all music stores—75 cents net. 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On seeing the perforation 














MADE OF FIGURED DIMITY BLACK DIMITY GOWN eo «6 © e e008 e080 cceee @ cco 
, - 
TN skirt is gored and trimmed Ty gown illustrated on the right 4 zt Sa oa > ° oe Fr 4 y 4 
Pa with bands of embroidery finished is made of black dimity with a ee po eeeeo e** e** ag 2 * ~ 
€ach edge with tiny ruffles of em- flower design in colors, and trimmed eld ecco e - 2 ov ree? 6S 
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broidered edging. The bodice is with strap bands of black lace in- = "ev weeer were 
trimmed to match the skirt and fin- sertion put on over a white lining. 
ished with a Pierrot collar. The It is finished with a high draped girdle | 
Sleeves are elbow in length and fin- of soft black silk ribbon. The sleeves | Every three yards on the Selvedge 
ished with deep ruffles. are quite long and full. 
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HE trim- 
ming and 
the mak- 


ing of a hat are 
two very differ- 
ent things. 
Nine women 
out of ten feel 
perfectly confi- 
dent of their 
ability to trim 
a hat, but they 
generally hesitate to claim equal proficiency 
in the art of making a hat. No amount of 
trimming can cover up the defects in a badly- 
fitting and poorly-made frame. 

The first essential in making a hat is to 
have the foundation frame sit squarely on the 
head and fit snugly over the hair in the back. 
In the case of the present shaped toque, 
whether it be of straw, tulle or lace, the back 
should be made to fit closely against the hair, 
and the trimmings be allowed to fall low down 
at the side, or centre back, over the hair. 


‘ REMODELING a hat which does not 

possess these characteristics alter the back 
by cutting out a small semicircle, which will 
permit the hair to come between the two cor- 
ners of the opening, and wire the edge of the 
semicircular space to keep the two points 
down closely at the sides. If it be a straw 
hat which is cut in this way, a finishing 
trimming will be needed at the edge where 
the straw has been cut away. It would be 
well to rip the outer edge before cutting, to 
give an extra inch or two to turn under; or a 
binding may be put around the cut. If the 
edge of the hat itself is worn or frayed con- 
tinue the binding aroundtheentir: brim. In 
the case of a large picture hat, which has a 
large wide brim in the back, the brim may be 
arranged without cutting, by wiring it and 
turning the entire brim backward over the 
hairinthe back. When becoming, these hats 
are often worn dipped slightly in the front, 
forming the quaint, pretty shape worn in 1830. 


a A HAT which is to be remodeled has an 
old-fashioned crown, cut the top of the 
crown off, not closely to the brim-line, but 
about an inch above, and insert a Tam crown 
of either lace or mousseline desoie. To keep 
the lace or mousseline in the proper place 
and shape it should be made on a foundation 
of cape net or of maline, and kept in place 
by small lace wire braces. Quillings and 
ruchings of all kinds are also used. These 





NE of the 
most diffi- 
cult things 


to arrange is 
one’s wardrobe 
for a short trip, 
when it is neces- 
sary to have suit- 
able clothes for 
the many occa- 
sions which are 
likely to arise. 

Although it may seem monotonous, there is 
no getting away from the fact that the tailor 
suit cannot be done without either in summer 
or inthe early autumn. A tailor suit in one of 
the light-weight materials is therefore neces- 
sary. It may be of mohair in one of the 
pretty pin-striped patterns, or of a serviceable 
shade of gray homespun, or of any one of the 
speckled tweeds. These are all serviceable 
materials and well adapted for tailor suits, 
with which are worn the separate white shirt- 
waists of linen crash and madras. Such a 
suit is, of course, prettiest when made with 
the plaited skirt of walking length trimmed 
only with stitching, or stitched bands of silk, 
or perhaps narrow braid. Upon a skirt 
meant for hard and constant wear the braid 
is possibly more durable than the silk, 
especially when used around the lower edge 
of the skirt, where it is bound in time to 
fray or scuff out. 

The coats of these suits are being made in 
the short, three-quarter length with box 
backs, and unlike the coats of the past 
winter are belted in to the figure, not tightly, 
but in a semi-fitting effect, the belt being 
placed from the under-arm seams across the 





back. The backs are, as a rule, made plain, 
though some have wide, shallow, flatly- 
stitched plaits. The fronts are double- 


breasted and quite loose. The sleeves are 
cut in one of the new fancy bell shapes. 

With such a suit as this a girl may feel 
quite suitably dressed for traveling. It is 
also a suit that is appropriate to wear in the 
mornings, when the jacket may, if desired, 
be dispensed with. 


T IS well to have a dress for warm after- 
noons, and let it be a dress that may be 
used for the evenings as well. For this get 
one of the fine Persian figured lawns, with a 


The Summer Home Milliner 


By Mrs. Ralston 


ruchings are made of the soft and thin rib- 
bons and are placed both on the edge of the 
brims and around the base of the crowns. It 
is a good scheme to enlarge the size of a brim 
in this way In the wide quillings made of 
ribbon a number sixty width can be used to 
form .the crown. Several colors may be 
prettily combined in these quillings, as, for 
instance, in the trimming of an écru straw 
hat the quillings may be of several shades of 
brown or a pretty tone of green. The quill- 
ings can be made very full by using several 
pieces of ribbon, one inside the other. 


TILL another way of concealing worn or 
faded straw crowns or brims is by means 
of quillings made entirely of the petals of 
flowers, the flowers being separated and the 
petals sewed on a narrow tulle band, grading 
the petals according to their width and color- 
ing to form the prettiest effect. These flower 
quillings are pretty and may be made to con- 
ceal the crown entirely, or they may be placed 
at the extreme edge to form a frill. 

In many other ways can old hats be made 
to look like new, as, for instance, by means 
of lace insertions, the lace being inserted 
in the brim between the rows of straw, which 
is cut away from beneath the insertion. 
Narrow brace wires attached to the brim will 
keep it in shape. Milliners’ folds of tulle 
may be used in place of the insertion if de- 
sired. This mode of trimming the summer 
hats is more precise and more definite. It 
reveals more of the shape of the hat than did 
the trimming last year, when so much of the 
graceful shape of the hat was lost in the 
shaped folds which were so much used around 
the crowns and upon the brims of the hats. 
The success in a hat of to-day lies in its shape 
and in the least amount of trimming upon it. 


EW hats made wholly of the Irish white 
crochet laces are among the prettiest 
novelties of the summer. The wide inser- 
tions may be used also to great advantage in 
forming new crowns or new brims for old 
hats, as the necessities of the case may 
demand. In making a hat of lace or tulle the 
large Tam crown is the prettiest to select. 
Tocut one of these crowns first make a pattern 
in paper and from this cut the lace. The 
directions for making a paper pattern are as 
follows: Take a piece of paper measuring 
from eight to ten inches square; fold the 
square in halves, then into quarters; after 
this fold the square diagonally, and keep on 
folding it in the same way until the paper is 


well-covered ground, or one of the small 
polka-dotted black and white dimities. 
Dresses of this kind are all being made 
upon a more or less elaborate scheme in the 
shirtwaist fashion, the trimmings consisting 
principally of plaitings of the material. A 
useful and economical device which may be 
used with the bodice of a dress of this kind, 
or equally well with a shirtwaist suit of any 
one of the summer silks, is the separate 
under-chemisette made entirely of one of the 
all-over embroideries or laces, or of a fine 
Swiss or organdy, combined with insertions 
of Valenciennes lace. These chemisettes 
may be used for the more dressy occasions; 
for every-day purposes one of the same 
material as the dress may be substituted. 
When the dress is worn with the lace 
chemisette use with it one of the pretty 
draped girdles of Pompadour silk ribbon, 
and the appearance of the dress will be en- 
tirely changed. Made with two entirely dif- 
ferent chemisettes, and worn with different 
girdles, one dress may be made to answer 
readily the purposes of two. 


HEN a really dressy gown which may be 
worn to church as well as upon other 
occasions will be needed. For this the best 
selection would undoubtedly be an all-white 
or an all-black dress of one of the thin Swiss 
muslins, made over a lawn foundation with 
lace-trimmed ruffles, the dress itself being 
trimmed either with embroidery or insertion 
of one of the imitation Irish crochet or Cluny 
laces. 

If more suitable to one’s personal needs, 
a shirtwaist suit of foulard, silk or pongee 
may be substituted for the suit of Persian 
lawn or dotted Swiss. The chemisette idea 
could also be utilized for the shirtwaist suit; 
or the suit could be changed into the neces- 
sary dressiness by wearing with it a white 
turn-over collar and cuffs of the imitation 
Irish crochet lace, or one of the white 
separate fancy collars, or a stock collar and 
cuffs of guipure lace, which come in so many 
pretty patterns. 

By-the-way, these separate turn-over collars 
and cuffs afford a most important and 
economical way of altering the appearance of 
one’s summer dresses. Lace insertion is 
used for them, and the edges are sometimes 
finished with two narrow folds of fine lawn 


too small to fold again; cut off the lower edge 
in a curved line, and when the square is 
opened out you will have a perfectly round 
piece of paper which you may use as a pat- 
tern to cut the lace by. It would be well to 
have a foundation lining of cape net. Wire 
the brim all around the outer edge with fine 
lace wire, using a buttonhole stitch to sew it 
on to the lace and cape net. In sewing the 
wire on sew from right to left, with rather 
large stitches. 

The same method of folding the paper may 
be employed for a pattern for a brim, but in 
this case the square should be from twelve 
to fourteen inches square. If a wide brim is 
desired, in order to cut the proper head-line 
in the making of a brim cut a small square 
piece of paper one-half the size of the brim 
pattern and lay this on the larger piece of 
paper; cutting this out will give the head-line 
to the pattern. The usual size for a head-line 
is from eighteen to twenty inches. In wiring 
a brim begin at the back; sew the wire about 
an eighth of an inch from the edge on the 
under side, and wire the edge of the head- 
line on the inside edge of the hat. 


O MANY of the hats this summer are made 
of thin materials, either in their con- 
struction or their trimmings, that the remod- 
eling of an old hat is not much of a task. 
The new curtain ruffles are a most happy 
invention forthe re-covering of wornand faded 
brims. These ruffles are made of lace edgings, 
either of one wide piece of lace, or of two or 
three narrow widths, the latter giving a fuller, 
fluffier effect. The lace is allowed either to 
droop over the entire edge of the brim at an 
even width, or to fall slightly in front, gradu- 
ally deepening as it goes toward the back, 
where it falls tothe neck-line. In other cases 
it is made narrower in the back and wider at 
the sides. This depends entirely upon the 
becomingness to the wearer. These curtain 
ruffles are gathered on narrow lace wires. 


HIS style of hat, which is especially becom- 

ing to younger faces, is extremely pretty 
and dressy to wear with all summer clothes. 
The same idea may be carried out, using 
ruffles of fine nainsook insertions instead of 
the lace ruffles. Still another and an econom- 
ical way is to use ruffles of hemstitched 
organdy. Sometimes’ these ruffles are 
trimmed with several rows of fancy baby or 
gauze ribbon with the picot edge; and again 
with the narrow ribbons in the Pompadour 
design. 


Clothes for a Short Trip 


By Mrs. Ralston 


or batiste, the folds being joined together, 
and to the collar, by means of fagot-stitching. 

Of course, it would be well to have one 
suit either of white or a dark shade of linen, 
the choice of color naturally depending upon 
the color of your other dresses. If you have 
a light suit in lawn or silk it would be advis- 
able to have a dark linen, or vice versa. 
Linen suits are quite pretty when the blouses 
are trimmed with embroidery and the skirts 
left untrimmed. If you have a white duck 
skirt you would have a completed: shirtwaist 
suit of white by using with it 'the white 
blouses which you have had made to wear 
with your tailor suit. Used in this way the 
blouse would answer two purposes. 


COAT or a wrap is necessary when trav- 

eling in the summer, and for this reason 
it is best to choose the jacket and skirt suit 
with a view to using the coat with other 
dresses; therefore a suit of dark gray and 
mixed goods or of dark blue would be the 
best. But a separate coat should also be in- 
cluded in the wardrobe when one is making 
a short trip. It may be carried over one’s 
arm when traveling if it is not needed. 
For this purpose it would be well to havea 
long, loose-fitting coat of alpaca or pongee, 
made up without a lining, and trimmed with 
large capes which may reach quite to the | 
waist-line and end in stolelike ends in front; | 
the capes being of the same material as the 
coat, and trimmed with either stitching or an 
appliqué edge of lace. 


ATS are the most troublesome things of 
all to pack. A stiff hat cannot be done 
without for traveling and for wear with shirt- 
waist suits in the mornings. The best style 
is one of the round, rolling sailor brim 
shapes, which may have a brim of equal 
width all around, or be very short in the 
back and quite wide in the front. An écru 
straw is the best color to wear with different 
clothes. The trimmings should be of colors 
that will tone in with many others, as white 
flowers mixed with plenty of green foliage 
or different flowers of many colors. 
For a very best hat for summer to put in 
the trunk, one of all lace or embroidery 
would be a wise choice, because such hats 


look equally well with thin summer dresses of 


all varieties and with all colors and materials. 
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The New Idea 
4 Crepe Paper Hats 


* Have you seen them? For beauty * 
Wa amd effectiveness they surpass- the 
A milliners’ best creations. They cost 
little; are easily made; extremely dura- 
ble, dainty and cool. ‘There is no limit 
to the effects which can be secured. 
You can have a different hat every 
week at a cost from 50c. to $1.50 for 
material. When carefully made it is 
difficult to distinguish them from the 
products of the modish milliner costing 


from $10 to $25. fi 


These Hats are for every day wear as well as 
for Outings and Special Occasions. 
They are made from 


Dennison’s Crepe Paper 


The only Crepe Paper with quality, strength and 
beauty of coloring to permit of artistic arrange 














ment. It is sold by Stationery, Fancy Goods, 
Drug and Department Stores all ov 
HOW TO MAKE THEM: Full instructions are 
given in a booklet which we will send free to 
JOURNAL readers on request. Alsoshows many 
suggestive designs, together with photographs 
of girls who wear Crepe Paper Hats. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


ez the world. 








BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


ST. Louis 








a 
Ostermoor $ 


Patent 


Elastic Mattress , 


2 feet 6 inches wide, $2. 35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 4(),()() 
san pani 4110 





4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 43,35 
de, 
4 feet Ps my wide 45 .00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices 


Sent Anywhere 
Express Prepaid 


and your money refunded if not all you 
hoped for after 30 Nights’ Free Trial. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 
Send for free book, “The Test of Time.” 














€ Ladies’ Delight 
Waist Former 


aaiten AND BELT HOLDER 
t 
rt} | i> Gives the fashionable dip-front effect 
“13 « and adds to the personal appearance 
bd and comfort. Keeps the waist down 


| and holds the belt and skirt securely 
XN in position. Price with ornamental! 
‘ ’ buckle of latest Parisian design, 
cents. Waist former alone (with: 
ornamental buckle), 15 cents. Satis 
faction guaranteed or money refunded 


T.B. M. Gates, 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Does BEAD WORK interest You ? 


| To anyone interested in this 
; 























fascinating and useful work we 
will send, for $2.00, prepaid, 
a box containing the following 
complete outfit: Loom, as per 
illustration; package Needles ; 
5 assorted packages Beads; 
spool of Thread; Instructions 





Apache Indian Bead Work Lov 


and 12 original Indian designs. Send for our illustrate! 
catalogue of INDIAN GOODS. 


Hyde Exploring Expedition, 26 West 23d Street, New York 








— Distinction in Dress— 
and How to Retain It 


is a little booklet full of valua' le 





: i) information on the selection, ««re 
and preservation of woman's ; 
Pri intz £95 ments. For three two-cent stamps 
a 


P= <r and your dealer's name, we I 
Address Dept H. 


send you a copy. 
DISTINCTION In DRESS PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN & (0. 
Makers of Printzess Garments, Cleveland, Ohio 


REDUCED RATES ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


to and from California, Washington, Oregon, Colo 
Map of Los Angeles and San Francisco, FREE. Write 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 99 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Summer Shirtwaist Suit 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 

















A DAINTY EVENING GOWN 


OTHING could be prettier for a warm summer 

evening than a simple shirtwaist suit of India 

or China silk made after this model. Fourteen 

yards of the silk and about twenty yards of lace 
insertion will be required. 
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MADE OF BLUE LINEN 


SEFUL suit of dull blue linen. Nine yards will 

be sufficient. The box-plaits on the blouse 

are embroidered in large dots in white linen floss. 

'f preferred, the dots may be done in blue or black. 

This model may be developed equally well in 
white or gray linen. 


DRESSY SUIT OF PONGEE 


© REPRODUCE the design shown in the illustra- 

tion on the right | would suggest natural 
Pongee with a trimming of écru lace insertion of 
the Cluny variety. About fourteen yards of the 
Pongee and eight or nine yards of rather wide 
insertion will be needed. 























A SIMPLE MODEL 


OR mornings, or for street wear 
at any time, this suit of gray 
linen would be correct. Nine 
yards of material is ample. The 
design is a simple outline done 
in heavy linen thread. 


FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 


N AFTERNOON sShirtwaist suit of 
foulard, of which fifteen yards 
will be required. Half a yard of QP 
wide lace forms the yoke. The ff 
trimming ts of bias folds of' taffeta 
piped with a color. 
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TAN-COLORED SUIT 


UCK or any of the heavy ma- 

terials in tan may be used for 
this model. An embroidered tan 
linen may easily be found in the 
shape of bands for trimming. 
About eight yards of linen will be 
needed. 
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THE 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


for 


Women 


does not differ from the 
Elgin watch for men, except- 
ing in size. The same perfect 
time-keeping qualities are 
found in all Elgin watches. The 
Elgin has made a woman’s watch 
mean more than an ornament. 





Elgin watches for women are 
made for the woman of to-day to 
whom time is valuable and an ac- 
curate timekeeper indispensable. 





An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
ELGIN, ILL. 








$500.00 Reward 


First reward, $100.00 Fifth reward, $20.00 
Second reward, 75.00 Sixth reward, 15.00 
Third reward, 50.00 Seventh reward, 10.00 
Fourth reward, 25.00 Eighth reward, 5.00 


Ninth reward $200, divided into 50 prizes of $4.00 each, 


The above amounts will be given to the 58 
ladies who will tell us—in thirty words or less 
—the best reasons why Antherea all-silk dress 
lining is superior to any other silk that sells for 
anything like its little price of 58 cents a yard. 


SIMPLY DO THIS: 











| Write to the best Dry Goods Store in your 
| locality and procure some An/herca all-silk lin- 
ing. If the first store you write to does not keep 
it, try others. A sample of same, with the name 
of the dealer who sent it to you, must be mailed 
to us with your “thirty words or less.’”’ Con- 
| test closes September rst. Prizes will be awarded 
October 26th and will be sent you by the dealer 
from whom you got your sample of An/herea. 
We personally guarantee the payments of the 
above amounts to the 58 successful ladies whose 
names will appear in the November issue of this 
publication. 

Do not put off sending your “‘ thirty words or 
less”? with sample of Autherea lining silk to 


DUNCAN & STENZ, 466 Broome Street, New York. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 





whole year. That's why it 


lasts so. It wears as thin 
as a wafer. 
Sold all over the world. 


LADIES]! Piri Byes" 


take the pla of silk ke 
flat seam The Triangular ends keep Pa 
ve 





0ps, and makea 


| the stitches firm and the Eye from 
| turning over. Ideal for Plackets. 
| 


It’s in the TRIANGLE *~> 


2 doz. Eyes 5c: with Spring Hooks 
1c. Black or White. Sizes No. 1,2 
3 ant 4. For sale at all stores, or 
by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mark, “It's le the Triangle,” is on every package. 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


TRADE MARK PEG 
PAT. MAY 7, 1896-0CT. 27, 8006 
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30 YEARS SELLING DIRECT | 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to consumers 


exclusively. WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for ex- 
amination, guarantecing 
safe delivery. You are 
. out noth 
a com ing if not 
satished 
We make 
195 styles 
of vehicles 
and 65 
styles of 
harness. 


No. 711 —Cut-Under Driving Wagon, 7% inch Kelly Rub- 
ber Tires. Price $63.50. As good as retails for $35 more 


Our prices on both vehicles’ and harness represent the 
actual cost of material and making, plus one profit. We 
make every vehicle and 
harness we sell, and we 
sell only direct to 

the consumer 






























Our name on 
your vehicle is 
a guarantee of 
quality and cor 
y ssectness in 








No. 555—Covert Wa ne n with % in. Kelly Rubber Tires 
Price $88. As good as selis for $50 more. 

















Visitors 
are always 
welcome 
at our 
factory. 


wn 





No, 347—Cut-Under Trap. Price $112.50 
As good as sells for $40 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE — Send for it. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 





LIGNTNING 
FREEZER 


Only the best freezers made, Lightning, Gem, Blizzard, 

have electric welded wire hoops, guaranteed not to fall 

off ; and drawn steel can bottoms that will not leak, break 

or fall out. Booklet of frozen desserts by a prominent 
cooking authority — FREE. 


NORTH BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





~ ANTS DRIVEN AWAY WITH 
WATSON’S 








Elderly Woman in 
Summer 


By Emma M. Hooper 


OR the elderly woman — and just when one 
becomes this I do not venture to say — 

there are this summer beautiful dress 
materials and trimmings in the soft shades 

of brown, gray, dark blue, rich deep wine or garnet, 
and. the ever-becoming and appropriate for all times, 
black, as well as the pleasing black and white effects. 
The woman who is no longer young should 
remeinber that a soft material tones down a faded 
complexion and a wrinkled brow; that she should 
wear white next her face; that a dainty lace or hem- 
stitched collar is more becoming than a linen collar 
or a dark stock, and that ruffles at the wrists are 
becoming to hands which are no longer young. She 


| should also be careful to avoid either extreme sim- 


plicity or fussiness in her attire. Aftera woman is 


| forty her belt should be made to give a downward 
| slope in front by using a dip buckle and by sloping 


| a woman appear always presentable. 


skirts, and 





ANT-SUGAR 


This is a powder, not a poison, and may be safely sprinkled 
wherever you find ants, and they will quickly vacate. 
and Effective. Price 25c, postpaid or at druggists’. 


THE BRISTOL DRUG CO., 96 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


Fay Stockings 


FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warm. Protect health. Suitable weights for 
summer and winter. Require no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down, Fit makes them 
best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. Cost no more than other good stockings. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write 


=o ASK YOUR DEALER 
and know perfect stocking comfort. 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 22 T 8t., Elyria, 0. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood fence 
Special inducements to 
church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue /ree. 
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KOKOMO FENCE UT nrOror 
MACHIN ; 
408 North Street Wi AAAS 





Kokomo, Indiana 








INDIAN BASKETRY 
Easily Learned by Anyone 

Complete course of lessons as 

taught by Navajo School of In- 
dian Basketry, describes, illus- 
trates and teaches all the different 
weaves and designs, contains half- 
tones of over 200 genuine Indian 
baskets, bound in book form, sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Most complete work on this subject ever published. 


Whedon & Spreng Co., 203 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 
















For Summer Ironing 


Particularly, do not continue the old 
iron in the fire method. Use the 


DOMESTIC COLD 
ROLL MANGLE 


It saves labor, worry, time and ex- 
pense. Does elegant work. Let 
us explain our approval offer. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
it's interesting. 
DOMESTIC MANGLE CO. 
Box E, Racine Junction, Wis. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns in- 
fant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25c. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de: 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MBS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern University 


School of Oratory. Special Advantages. 
fourteen class lessons a week. 
needy and meritorious students. 
entire time to the school. 
Director, 














Two private and 
$150 scholarships furnished to 
Ten able instructors give their 
Catalogue. R.L.CUMNOCK, A. M., 
Evanston, Chicago, Ill. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of ees °° 
sent Free to anv address. Enclose 6 cents to pays postage 


LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, “Mich. 
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her skirt to her figure. If the elderly woman will 
keep her neck becomingly dressed by having several 
different styles of collars, and never part with the 
wish to be as well and as attractively dressed as her 
circumstances will permit, she will keep herself 
always looking young and fresh. 


For short trips and jaunts a dress either of gray 
linen, black foulard, pepper-and-salt louisine silk, 
or black and white linen is cool-looking and makes 
Dresses of 
this sort are best when made with flare or plaited 
plaited waists with large sleeves. 
Antique and Cluny laces in écru are the best trim- 
mings for linen dresses, and black braid galloon for 
silks. There are lovely little black and white braids 
from twenty cents up which are used down seams, 
around the lower parts of skirts, on cuffs and col- 
lars, and down waists between the plaits. Another 
pretty way to make the waist of a summer dress is 
with the plain blouse front under a deep round 
collar, made with long stole fronts, which give the 
appearance of a wrap to the gown. Skirts for 
traveling are not made to touch the floor. 

Black voile or etamine gowns trimmed with em- 
broidered appliqué and pendants for more dressy 
wear are lined with thin silk. The skirts are made 
with a decided train, and the waists with cream lace 
or fancy chiffon, soft vests or yokes, or collars. 

A touch of jet in the trimming is now in vogue. 
The loose half-length coats for elderly women are 
charming in silk, appliqué or etamine. Unless the 
material is transparent a lining is not necessary. 
White lace may be worn by women at any age. 

Tailored suits of linen, tweed, mohair, etc., this 
summer are made with skirts clearing the ground 
and short close or half-fitting jackets. 

Bonnets with strings are not seen at all. There 
are many small shapes which can be made becoming 
to any face. These are trimmed with lace, ribbon, 
or a few dainty flowers. Black and white is, of 
course, the safest combination for either bonnet or 
hat after elderly is an applied term. 


For wear in the house light linen lawns, dimities, 
thin linens in pure white, and light but not bright 
colors, trimmed with lace or embroidery, are fash- 
ioned into trimmed skirts and into waists shaped 
to a pointed front, to be worn with girdles. The 
trimming is usually set on lengthwise, which makes 
a vest appear better than a yoke, unless a collar 
effect is desired. Elderly women wear white shirt- 
waists, of natural pongee and linen, for coolness. 

A comfortable and becoming style of dress is 
desired by the woman who is stout. Stout women 
who are tall can easily dress becomingly, but the 
one who is both short and stout must take consid- 
erable thought over every garment she wears. Each 
piece of her underwear should be well fitted, and 
nothing superfluous be worn. Dark colors, espe- 
cially the flattering black, should be selected; and, 
in general, materials with small stripes or plain 
grounds. The nine, or eleven, gored skirt with no 
trimming at all, or made with a front panel, or 
lines on the seams of narrow galloon, lace, etc., is 
the best for a stout figure. 

Moderate sleeves with deep cuffs give apparent 
length to the arms, as do waists which have a sharp 
dip in front, little fullness, and trimming arranged 
lengthwise to the figure. Voile, linen, striped 
madras, dimity, small-figured lawns, hair-line striped 
mohair, and silk are summer materials which are 
suitable both for the street and the house. A shirt- 
waist can be worn by the stout woman if it be made 
plainly and the belt be kept well down infront. With 
it a narrow collar, not a high stock, should be worn. 
The short, stout woman should not wear a short 
walking-skirt. Her street skirt should clear the 
ground and her house dress be made with a train. 

A black or a navy blue foulard dress, trimmed 
with braid galloon and made up without any lining, 
is cool and pretty for summer. For a jacket suit, 
which may be used for traveling, a mohair, a striped 
tweed or a linen, made with a snug collarless jacket 
and not extra large sleeves, will be found useful. 

Much trimming is unbecoming, and bright colors 
or conspicuous styles add to the apparent size of 
the wearer. For dressy wear the transparent voiles 
are recommended in black or navy blue. 


In some climates white must be worn, but it should 
not be forgotten that light colors add to the width, 
never to the height, of a figure. 

Shirtwaist dresses in plain or striped goods, with 


| skirts made with many gores, and plain waists, are 


suitable for stout women. 

For house wear the woman of uncertain age and 
figure should select soft, thin goods that cling, and 
she should not patronize starch too freely. The 
loose styles of blouse waists, with easy-fitting 
sleeves, are all becoming to stout women if not car- 
ried to the extreme. The lining of a waist requires 
to be well boned for a very full figure. 

A black foulard dress made with a plaited skirt, 
a waist having long lines trimmed with black and 
white silk braid, a low belt, a low collar, and no 
lining but a reénforcement around the armsize, is 
cool and stylish and may be worn almost anywhere 
during the summer months. A black and white 
cotton madras fashioned in a similar manner is not 
as dressy, but is quite as useful. 
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time is over. 


Skirts made to order of brand new gq 
materials, beautifully finished, at 4 
one-third less than regular prices. 

All of these fabrics are suitable 
for either Summer or early Fall wear. 
Nearly all our styles and materials 
share in this sale. 


former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 


$12 Suits reduced to $8 
$15 Suits reduced to $10 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20 





them. 


reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8 


Traveling Dresses, etc. 





many helpful suggestions int 


own judgment. 









Remember that you take no risk in dealing with us. 


returned promptly and your money will be refunded. 
your good will we want most. 


A postal will bring them. 
full assortment of just the things you wish. 


> 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


OU are now in the middle of your buying 

" time, but the cloth manufacturer’s selling 
That’s why he will make us 
his best goods now at far less than regular prices 
—and that’s why we can offer you Suits and 


a 
t- a, 


Tailored Suits and Etamine Costumes, in 
the new models, made of up-to-date materials, 


Latest designs in Traveling, Walking and 
Dressy Skirts, with just the right style to 
You will certainly need one or two 
for your Summer outing; former price $s, 


Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, 


All letters of inquiry are answered by women 
fashion experts, who are in a _— to make 
e way of styles 

or combinations to suit the taste or figure of 
those who do not wish to rely solely on thei: 
Orders are filled with the 
greatest promptness, very often in 3 days’ time. 
Any 
garment that fails to fit or give entire satisfaction may be 
It's 
Catalogue and Supplement of the latest styles, together with 
samples of the new materials, will be sent free by return mail. 


If possible, mention the color of samples you desire, as this will enable us to send you a } 
Write to-day. 


, NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York ro 

















This sale will end in a few weeks. 
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Isn t Our Latest Creation a Beauty? 


A Ladies’ Full Fashioned 
Silk Embroidered Lisle Lace Hose 


Importer’s price, $2.25 per pair. 
Our retailer's price during July 


Your dealer will cheerfully send for them if 
you will ask him. 


Our No. 15 **'! 


Boys’ Stocking in the world. No. 
10 is a lighter weight for Boys 
and Girls. 
They only cost 25 cents per pair. 


Why buy poor stockings at high 
prices when you can get the best 


“BLACK CATS” 


from your dealer? 
keep them, sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wisconsin 


$4.00 


August for introduction, Per Pair. 


Get them while you can. 





is the heaviest 


Remember to ask for 
strongest 


The Black Cat 


None “ Just as Good.” 





BRAND 


The only kind warranted 
to give satisfaction. 


If dealer don’t 








Give size. 














BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full direc- 

tions for making, showing 
necessary material, etc., or 10 
patterns for short clothes; 
either set sent postpaid for 
mily 25¢. A large illustrated book- 
let, showing everything necessary for mother and infant, sent free. 
Send silver or stamps. Infants’ ready-made garments my specialty. 


Address wRS. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 














HAIR SWITCH 


Cut 
this 
ad. 

out 

AND SEND ONLY A SAMPLE OF YOUR HAIR 
We will make and mail youa Fine Human Hair Switch, 
If exact match, and extraordinary value, remit $1.50 in ten 


days; if not, return; we send stamps. One Free if you sell 
3 for $1.50 each, and are paid. Enclose 6c postage. 


LADIES’ HAIR EMPORIUM (Dept. C 1), CHICAGO 








California Ostrich Feathers 


Magnificent goods direct from the farm at producers’ 
price. 32-page souvenir catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. 0. Box 4, South Pasadena 


Cal. 





| 








HOT WEATHER COOKING 


Don’t think of going through the 
long siege of hot weather without 
a Steam Cooker ; and while 
about it, why not buy the 
Best —the 


“IDEAL” 


Cooks more with less fue! 
and attention than any other 
costs no more, Whistle Blows 
when wateris needed. We max« 
cookers Round or Square, s 

gle and double doors—all Time, 
Fuel, Food and Labor Savers. 
Holds 12 to 17 quart jars tor 
canning fruit. Qur Free Book, 
yours for the asking, describes 
all styles and sizes ; gives fa 

tory prices and facts about cook 
ing by steam that will interest you. Agents W: anted 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 2343 Albion } Albion St., Toledo, Onto] Toledo, Ohio 


Squak Bor Book i fae 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.”’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2A Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC “mramest” 
UNIVERSITY 

Complete courses in music under superior instructors, with the 

many advantages incident to a large university. Send for A 


logue containing full information to P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, 
Hall, Evanston, Chicago, Ill 
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The Summer Stocks and Collars | 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 













Paper Patterns free 
with 


sorosis 
Petticoats 





buys this luxurious 
—— Rocker 
0. 677, direct from 
factory, /reight état sent “On 
Approval,”’ to be returned 
at our expense if not posi- 
tively the best leather chair 
ever sold at so low a price. 
Ask for Catalogue No. G-3. 
co with best qual- 
ity machine-buffed GENU- 
INE leather. Has genuine 
hair cushions, tufted back 
spring rockers and ball: 
bearing casters. Choice of 
maroon, olive-green or rus- 
set color leather. At retail 
a ——- chair costs $45 to 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 





dl B id Last month we made an offer to 

une brides. This month we 

WHITE AND BLUE LINEN COLLAR U y rl es Whee July brides a choice be- 

May be reproduced in white lawn or linen and ornamented with a pale blue edge, and applied squares. LApIE«’ Home JOURNAL: tween that offer (see June 
: ) and the following : 

The blue goods must be of the same texture as the white. The French knots are done in pale blue. To every July bride ordering this Turkish rocker, we will 

| make NO CHARGE FOR THE PATENT SPRINGS but will 

include them as ‘‘a wedding gift,’ with our compliments 

7 = | and best wishes. These patent springs add fully one-third 

| the comfort of a Turkish rocker and we have never sold them 






















You'll never 
get a proper fit 
until you get a SOROSIS Petticoat. 























_ — 4 | ¢ for less than $3.00 This ly brid 
‘ | —— > “= tase a eRe era 7 “ ‘or less than § extra means that every July bride 
i | . 2 > g EER Dy a Nea hs PLS 3 e | can buy a Turkish rocker that we always sell at $35.00 
; The snug, smooth effect at the hips is produced b: A STZ a tou eB [ey y 
t the Seseslt dams-peho—6 feature contined to Sorosis rai eS ee ah es Ss ) seer dhe oo $32 ~p4 ee Se pet “*Macey"’ Mahogany 
Petti . Thus is formed a perfect foundati —<--7 : | ctio ookcase at a Vel ce. 
Angee 4 Nor is that ai, The quality of = I 7 Sere - 2. Se - ae Fr Se aN _—_ poorer After a tiresome day’ s work there is nothing more inviting 
mercerized satine in Sorosis is better than you've been | betes Sleek — 23S Sy a = y STO Ap YW, ee Da Sh SS; Bye aes. ea > pp Ce than an evening at one’s own fireside in one of these restful 
accustomedto. Soisthe workmanship. These famous i" i ta= moe _ w= = Far} Turkish rockers. It also adds a tone of comfort, cosiness 














petticoats are retailed for $1.00 and upwards. The and luxury to a home more than any other piece of furniture 


paper patterns given with Sorosis comprise the newest 














We pay freight east of Miss. and north of 
modes in suits, jackets, shirt waists, children’s and A PRETTY LACE BAND WHICH FASTENS WITH BUTTONS Tenn. and N. C. (Points beyond equalized). 
misses’ dresses, separate skirts, etc., and each and F The above offer expires Aug. 15th, 1903. 
every one isa Qo. vos pattern designed by The design illustrated above is of Cluny insertion, combined with seam-binding. The insertions and 
the renowned Mme. Mantheah folds are fagoted together. The tiny pearl buttons are fastened with loops of white cotton thread. | 2 The Fred MaceyCo., Lid., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ask at any good dry goods store for the Sorosis | ‘ 
Fashion Sheet, select the design you prefer, mail | Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
us the be pe eames to a Sorosis Petticoat tee ee including the most complete lines of 
and we will mail you the paper pattern. 
If Sorosis Petticoats are not sold in your city, Desks, Cabinets, Card Index Systems, &c. 


send us the name of a dealer and we'll mail you 


























the Sorosis Sheet of Fashions for your trouble. BRANCHES: 
} NEW YORK, 343 Broadway. CHICAGO, 152 Wabash Ave. 
SOROSIS GARMENT CoO. } f PHILADELPHIA, 13th and Market Streets. 
IONIA, MICH. ts fe al ee ige Sal BOSTON, 178 Federal St. 














COLLAR OF HEAVY LINEN IN A SCROLL DESIGN IN EW 
This design may be reproduced in a rather heavy-weight linen. The only ornamentation is a heavy cord 


effect ending in a scroll design done in outline stitch either with heavy linen or silk floss, in a color. Pow-dora Puff 


— —ee — ewes LATEST METHOD OF APPLYING TALCUM POWDER. 
<7 2 Pr ee OY Oe So Px” at ELAan oF oe ee eee ee ee ss oe ype wh PUFF, CHAMOIS AND POWDER BOX IN ONE. 


Fee ea ee Ze Cr ( pit whee NCD ay 
‘ : We 





We Want You 
Every Skirt To Try FREE 


and Waist 
a complete outfit of the 


needs it. 
Minuet 






















Pow-dora is a fluffy, snow-white, knit re- 
ceptacle containing the best talcum powder 
known to chemistry. Constructed so that a 









iS} * 


Eee IS SPOSMNy 0-7 
7 ws oe 46+% . 

Ly? ~ >, , 

en z A CA x Lett titi 
SAY AA AAO BEM P COPE CC 


> 











PRY ES vr = aca re A AAR AAAAAARE YSU WOOS slight pressure of the fingers will force the 

Just four thin Sa marisa ed PS TS Be nme powder to the surface, enabling the user 
plates of alum- ly asr ired. With the P d 

inum — TO WEAR WITH A SHIRTWAIST SUIT | | Sao 92 eee. ee ee ee 


cannot 
rust or Made from a piece of Irish crochet insertion. The edge is of seam-binding fagoted to the lace. It 


MP poe had on cher esti thaw § ry oh . > at coal , scatter it about or allow it to fall on the 
one tan fastens in the back, and is finished with tiny buttons and loops. Make a pair of cuffs to match. clothing, a great advantage when used as a 


waist, | | facial powder. Put upin a neat covered 
two on ~ box, making an ornament to the toilet table. 


skirt ; have 
After trial, money refunded tf desired. 


round, smooth edges — 
15¢ al Drug and Dry Goods Stores 15¢ 
or by mail on receipt of price. 


slip skirt pieces behind waist pieces and it is on. 
Charles Chemical Co., Albany, N.Y. 


No teeth, hooks or projections, can be washed, 
mYQle Hall Rack 


passed through wringer and ironed over freely. 
Invisible, takes up no room ; holds waist smooth 

Direct from the Makers, $5.00 
A handsome piece of furniture that 


you can use powder invisibly. It does not 


— works as well with waist over skirt. 


OUR OFFER — For your dealer's name and 4 cts. 
postage, we will send you, requiring no money in 
advance, providing you wear them and show to three 
friends, an outfit consisting of six sets Minuet and 
twelve pairs waist pieces. Try them—if pleased pay 
us, if not return what you do not want. They cost only 
10 cents per set. If you keep them, we will send a 
Beautiful Reproduction in Colors (no advertising) 10 x 12 
inches, suitable for framing, of the “Sunbonnet 
Baby” painting by Bertha L. Corbett. Miniature with 
free trial outfit. Better send 4 cts. and your ae 

















A USEFUL STOCK 


Made of pale blue piqué combined 
with a square of heavy lace. 





















mame to-day. Agents earn good money selling should be in every home. Made of 

Minuet. Ask for particulars. strongest steel, reper ie gd 
08 ‘ finish, has adjustable rod, and re 

WHEELER & BALDWIN, 1621 Michigan Ave., Chicago. valving cestiy of bowks. 


It is lighter, more handsome, and 
cleaner than any wooden hall tree, 
and will hold more garments. It 
has umbrella rack and drip cup 
Just the thing for the bedroom 
Nothing could be better to hang 
clothes on before retiring. 

All furniture dealers, or sent pre- 
paid direct from factory for the 
very low price of $5.00. A hand- 
some booklet, if you wish to know 
more about it 











FOR WARM DAYS 


This little collar of lawn and lace is round and 
low, such as our grandmothers wore. 














\ Diff Kinds of Johnson Foundry & Machine Works, Ltd. 
\ , t., Battle Creek, Mich. 

. . erent Kinds o DAINTY TUCKED COLLAR a ie iad a 102 Short St., Battle Creek, Mic 

I DIXON’S Demure and soft is this little collar of white : 

‘ lawn and narrow Valenciennes lace. 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, 

Illustrated Booklet P Free. 9 as available in the most remote vill: ige in the United 
- i States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 

JOSEPH DIXON a — than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
CRUCIBLE CO. please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
Jersey City, N. J. FROM A HANDKERCHIEF seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 


Our unique methed of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
direct; practically bring our 
li 


irge Boston establishment 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 





Collar made from one side of a French handker- road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


chief having a colored edge and corner design. IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





‘¢Mum”’ | 








































































° j 
Is aS easy to use as to say and | ! p 4 
takes all the odor WHITE LAWN COLLAR [. Lyon S 
ol Made of lawn with a single small medallion of 1a a 
— out f ° ti lace. The fagoting is done with thread. PERFECT 
25¢ by mail, postpaid, or at drug- ooth owder 
4 , . AN ATTRACTIVE MODEL 
MUM and department-stores. Of white linen with a bias edge of colored Used by people of refinement 
MANUFACTURING CO. Philadelphia linen. The French knots are of blue floss. for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 
: Don’t leave comfort, con- off GY we 22 Ss 
, venience and order at home 
when you travel. Take 

? them along by packing p——— If it’s STEPHENSON’S it’s the best ——— 

' your clothes ina . 

; Stallman A SOFT LAWN COLLAR 

‘ A collar of white lawn, with ornamentation in 

5 Dresser Trunk the form of tiny square medallions of lace. 

4 Built like a bureau. Everything you want when 
and where you want it. Keeps garments in perfect —— 

4 Eenton. Simplifies packing and a aap os : STEPHENSON’S SKIRT SUPPORTER 
climinates re-packing. Strongest, roomiest, most ipcteee ead Ot Semmens aes, Mo ameraaee meatens 
convenient trunk made and costs no more than the one with a/nminum metal parts. Will not rust or corrode 
Ordinary gs e z Avoid worthless imitations. The genuine has our name on 

nary style. SentC.O.D. privilege examination. middle plate. With or “— rut me waist adjuster, 25c._ All 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. stores or L, Stephenson & Co., 110 W. 42d 8t., New York 
LP. A. Stallm v. 
an, 41 W, Spring Street, Columbus, 0.) HAIR GOODS 














Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 





RA SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS ‘eau’ Petts 


American Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switehes 





/ Set of 8 different tt is for only 38 | 00 ‘ lexion Beautifiers, 

the your eieai, tourits gt by DRAWN-WORK COLLAR A NEW STOCK DESIGN | eee 
2 Always ready to mail. Write today. J y ; F 

- KOELLING & KLAPPENBACH, Chicago, Ill. Made from one side of a drawn-work handker- This design may be reproduced in linen or | E. BURNHAM, Dept. © 


German Books a Specialty. chief, with the addition of French knots. piqué, and ornamented in outline stitch. 70 State Street Chicago 

























































































GAS RANGES 
saved many a family a lot of 
expense, trouble and suffering. 


Booklet, telling all about cooking 
by gas, free. Address Dept. 6. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Deteois. <ainge 














Lifebuoy Soap leaves a sense of 
freshness and cleanliness. 
Cleanses like magic and disin- 
fects at the same time. 

Buy a cake and use it all up, 
and if it is not all we say of it, 
dealer will promptly refund pur- 


Seve money. . 






















Wash-Cloth 


Being absorbent it removes the results of 
perspiration, producing that delightful feel- 
ing of thorough cleanliness. Upon placing in 
the water it readily discards all foreign mat- 
ter, thus preventing sourness so common 
to other wash-cloths. Soft enough for the 
baby’s skin; cles ansing enough for any skin. 
Thorough mass: age imparted owing to its 
elasticity. Satisfaction or your money back 


At Drug and Dry Goods Stores 
C or by mail on receipt of price. C 


CAPITAL KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y. 
















“¢ Hb kaeWebeebes Faded ha! ULL 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


1, dozen beautiful shell Hair 
Pins and our 19083 illustrated 
catalogue. 





HUMAN HAIR 


Fadeless swiiches, $1 
size, 


and up 
necording to sent on 


wee Aa” approval, 


Pom 


The TRANSFORMATION 


adapted for covering 
streaked hair, $8. 
of hair with order. 
PARISIAN HAIR CO. 
Dept. C, 162 State Street, Chicago 


DO NOT STAMMER 


ae Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL. D., M. E. 


Church, Phila. ; Bishop c. H. Fowler, D.D., 
| 
> 


gray and 
Send sample 














vies D.. 3urffalo, N. Y.; Hon. John Wana- 
maker,ex-Postmaster-General,Phila., heartily 
endorse the Phila. Institute— THE P1O- 
NEERK STAMMERING SCHOOL. Iilus- 
trated 80-page book free. EDWIN S. JOHN- 
STON, Pres't and Founder, who curea him- 


self after stammering 40 
19th Year years. 1033, 1043 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Summer Session, Atlantic City, N.J. 





| thin materials. 








By Mrs. 


Ralston 

















task, in the majority of 
cases, to launder summer 
clothes satisfactorily, and yet 
upon their careful laundering 
really depends their future 
uses, not to speak of their 


| T IS by no means an easy 





looks. The most common 
mistake made by inexperi- 
enced laundresses is in the 


use of water which is much too 
hot. The French, in addition 
to their many other talents in 
the way of making and han- 
dling clothes, are by far the 
best laundresses. They pro- 
ceed on the plan that it is better to give a garment 
several washings in tepid water than one in scalding- 
hot water; indeed, in some cases they do not even 
use tepid water, but only cold which has been 
softened by a boiled-down solution of a pure soap. 


WwW EN washing colored garments it is better to 
first set the color by allowing them to soak for 
several hours at least in a solution of cold salted 
water —in the proportion of one tablespoonful of 
salt to one quart of water —and in their subsequent 
washing never to use scalding water on them. In 
fact, the use of scalding water should be confined to 
the removing of any soiled or stained places on the 
clothes which are to be laundered. Take, for ex- 
ample, a skirt or a blouse which has become stained 
or spotted in one or two places. Hold the stained 
or spotted portion of the garment quite taut over a 
basin and allow scalding water to run upon and 
through it, either from the teakettle or by pouring 
it froma pitcher. ‘The object of this is to loosen 
the texture of the material and to unmat the threads, 
making it easier to remove the stain. This process 
may not entirely remove the stain or spot in every 
case, but it will at Jeast greatly help toward that end, 
and possibly by the further use of some very mild 
solution it will entirely disappear. In 
stains it must always be remembered that any very 
severe measures are usually fatal to the cotton 
washable materials, either by removing the color 
or by rendering the material tender and making it 
liable to quickly tear or wear through in the wash- 
ing and ironing. 


removing 


EFORE proceeding to wash any garment it 
should always be examined first to see if there 
are any stains. If there are the process I have indi- 
cated above should be followed before the entire 
garment is put in the water to be washed. Soap 
should never be rubbed upon a garment. The wash- 
ing should be done in tepid suds made from boiled- 
down soap. In these tepid soapsuds the garment 
should be washed until quite clean; if it is very 
much soiled it may be washed through a second 
soapsuds, and when quite clean rinsed in clear water 
of the same temperature as the suds. It is always 
better to rinse in at least three waters until all traces 
of soap have entirely Jeft the garment. In the case 
of a blouse it should be squeezed as dry as possible 
with the hands, squeezing it downward — that is to 
say, from neckband to waistband. In the launder- 
ing of wash silks the same process of using lukewarm 
suds should be followed. In the rinsing of wash 
silks it is sometimes a good thing to adda few drops 
of pure white vinegar to the last water. 


T IS in the starching of clothes that many inex- 
perienced laundresses are apt to make a mistake 
by having the starch too thick, and overstarching 
Nothing is uglier than a too stiffly 
starched blouse or gown, especially when the starch 
which has been used has been made too thick and 
matted the threads of the material. No amount of 
good ironing can gloss over this defect. 

When ready to starch mix a tablespoonful of 
starch with water into a perfectly smooth paste, 
then add two or three pints more of water. Dissolve 
from half to a teaspoonful of borax according to the 
amount of water, and add to the starch, mixing the 
two quite smooth and very well together. 

After mixing the starch prepare the blue water. 
For this you will probably require from three pints 
to two quarts of water. Into this dip the blue- 
bag until the water looks quite blue in the bowl; 
but when a teaspoonful is taken from the bowl it 
should look quite pale. Be particular about this 
point as too much bluing will make your dress a 
very ugly color. First dip the blouse into the blu- 
ing, always holding it by the neckband, dipping it 
once or twice; then squeeze the bluing out, pro- 
ceeding in the same manner as in the first drawing 
and squeezing process, when the blouse was taken 
from the first washing water. Then dip into the 
starch, afterward squeezing it as dry as possible 
with the handsand always from the neckband down- 
ward, Then roll in a cloth which is slightly 
dampened. Proceed in the same way with a gown. 
Some laundresses who use boiled starch add a few 
drops of hot lard to the starch. ‘This they claim 
makes the ironing easier and gives a bright finish. 


‘. MAKING and using starch be careful to have 

all the utensils perfectly clean, as well as the 
water which you use in making the starch. To 
make boiled starch mix the desired quantity of dry 
starch with sufficient cold water to make a thin 
paste. Pour over tais sufficient boiling water to 
make the quantity of starch you need. The water 
must be boiling when the starch is made, therefore 
it is better to use water from the teakettle. To 
each quart of starch add a teaspoonful either of lard 
or salt. Boil the starch in the utensil in which it 
was mixed until it looks clear, which should be in a 
little over ten minutes. I+ is always better to strain 


boiling starch through a thin piece of cheesecloth 
before using it. All thin white articles of clothing 
should be dipped in the starch while it is boiling 
hot. It may be cooled a little before any colored 
articles are starched. For shirtwaists, white skirts 
and general clothing the starch should be rather 
thin; for collars and cuffs it must be thick. 

Starched clothes must be dried perfectly, then 
sprinkled with enough cold water to make them 
very damp, folded up smoothly in a clean cloth and 
allowed to stand for several hours before ironing. 

If clothes are to look well after they are laundered 
everything in connection with the laundering must 
be absolutely clean. In places where the water is 
at all grimy it is better to have it strained and 
cleared with a little alum. 


ND now comes the ironing, which to be properly 
and well done means far more than simply pass- 
ing a hot iron over the garment to smooth out the 
The first thing of all is to see that the 
irons are hot and absolutely clean. Muslins and 
all cotton goods should be ironed on the right side. 
The ironing of a blouse is more complicated than 
the ironing of a skirt, consequently if one can suc- 
cessfully iron a blouse the ironing of the skirt will 
be found a comparatively easy matter. In placing 
the blouse on the ironing-table the collar should be 
held nearest the ironer. Begin then with the collar 
and iron until it is perfectly smooth and absolutely 
dry. In this connection it may be well to say that 
it is a mistake to leave off ironing any part of a gar- 
ment until that one particular part has been ironed 
perfectly dry. Where there is much thickness of the 
material, as in the bands or in the cuffs, or in dou- 
ble plaits, it is well to iron them on both the wrong 
and the right side, this in order to dry them quickly. 
Proceed always downward from the collar-band to 
the yoke, then to the front, and lastly to the sleeves, 
which are by far the most difficult part to iron. 


creases. 


GREAT aid in ironing round seams, and espe- 

cially the round seams in sleeves, is to use an 
ordinary kitchen rolling-pin as an ironing-board, 
covering it with flannel and a clean piece of muslin 
first and placing it in the armhole of the sleeve 
when ironing troublesome rounded corners and 
seams. In the ordinary, straight two-seamed sleeve 
iron the material straight between the seams, always 
working upward in ironing from the cuffband. 

In the laundering of any material containing silk, 
even in the case of the silk and cotton and silk and 
linen materials, which are nowadays so much used 
for blouses and shirtwaist suits, it is best before 
ironing to sprinkle the material and then iron it as 
far as possible between paper. This also applies 
to the ironing of fine flannel goods, and in all 
cases to lace. 


ACE is one of the most troublesome and difficult 
of all things to wash and iron successfully, as it 
requires a delicate and experienced hand. Lace 
should never under any circumstances be starched. 
It should be washed in tepid suds and very thor- 
oughly rinsed in several clear waters, the last 
rinsing water being used quite cold. Lace should 
never be wrung nor squeezed dry, but simply be 
patted out between the hands and then dried well, 
stretched out on a smooth surface such as marble, 
glass ora mirror. It should then be ironed on the 
wrong side with a thin paper over it on a heavy pad 
made of many thicknesses of flannel covered with 
an ironing-sheet of thin muslin, pressing the lace 
heavily on the raised or heavy portion of the pattern 
and working the small end of the iron as far as 
possible into the various scrolls and designs. 
Finish by running the iron lightly over the right 
side of the lace, always with the paper between the 
iron and the lace. 

It is fatal to the appearance of lace to starch it. 
In the case of a lace-trimmed blouse or gown it is 
better not to starch at all except possibly in places 
where there is no lace, and then only to use the very 
thinnest of water starch, which can be applied with 
a smooth, fine cloth dipped into the starch and 
patted on to the plainsurface. In cases of this kind 
where the gown or blouse is not to go through the 
starch water, and also in the case of silk, and even 
of soft satin blouses, it is sometimes well to add a 
few drops of methylated spirits or a few drops of 
turpentine to the water in which they are washed. 


5 HE ironing of sleeves is quite difficult — even 

more so than ever this summer with 
increased size — and it would be wise to practice on 
an old blouse before starting in on a new one. 
There are small irons made especially for ironing 
sleeves that answer far better for the purpose than 
the ordinary heavy iron usually used. These small 
irons work well and easily up into the fullness at the 
cuffbands, and also into any gathers or fullness that 
there may be. 


UMMER gloves of washable kid are a part of 
the wardrobe which may come under the head 
of home laundry work. These gloves are both prac- 
tical and economical and may be worn for a con- 
siderable length of time with careful handling in 
their laundering. If care is not exercised, however, 
they will shrink and thicken up so as to become 
quite useless. They should be washed on the 
hands, in tepid sudded water, and afterward rinsed 
in several clear tepid waters while still on the 
hands. Do not pass the soap through the hands, 
but always use the sudded water. A drop or two of 
ammonia in the second and last rinsing waters will 
prevent the gloves from becoming yellow. These 
washable gloves should be allowed to dry on the 
hands; if removed while only partly dry they will 
stretch badly out of shape. 
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CCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS ” 
AUTOMATIC 


S aeiew or 
sent toary adoress 
cash with order 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


IVER JOHNSON, FITCHBURG, MASS.,U.S.A 
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Or1ZOMs 


COMPLEXION POWDER 





Beautifies with absolute safety, being prepared 
entirely of purest materials and free from all in 
jurious ingredients. ‘he wooden box preserves 
the delicate perfume. Sold every where. 


Full sized box sent on receipt of 50 Cents 
J. A. POZZONI CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Keep 
Sweet 


by occasiona 
dusting the arm 
pits, body, feet, 
dress shields, 
corsets and 
dergarments wit! 
Spiro Powder. 
delightful = antiseptic 
that positively destroys and 
prevents the odor of perspirat 


SPIRO POWDER 


is odorless. Relieves inflammation, 
prickly heat. On sale at drug, toilet 
counterseverywhere. 25c., or by mail. 
on request. Guarantee in every box. 


SPIRO COMPANY, Niagara Falls. N. Y 





chafing 
and not 
Free sam 


Vacation 
in Colorado 


We are going to sell tickets at less 





than half fare this summer so that 

people of moderate means may spend . 

their vacations in glorious Colorado. 1 
$8 to $10 a week will pay for excel- 

lent board at many a house in Colo- 

rado, right in the heart of what is 

beyond any question the most charm- 

ing summer country in the world. We 

publish a Handbook of Colorado which 

tells about some 200 desirable places, 

giving the names of the proprietors 

prices for board, location on the map 

which is part of the book, information 

about nearby attractions, rates for 

guides and livery, in fact about every- 

thing there is to know. 
I shall be glad to send you a copy 

without charge. Kindly write for it 

today. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 43 

















The Improved 
Victor Talking- Machine 


and the 


Red Seal Records 


will bring the living voices of the greatest opera-singers to your summer home. 



























—} WO of the greatest things ever accomplished The songs and recitations that were clear, the 

2) in the history of the musical world. ‘They prove bands and orchestras that were loud and distinct, are 

_ more conclusively than ever that the V7cfor is a better and plainer and more natural than ever. 

A real musical instrument. With this great improvement in the / 7cfor come 
4 Such richness and volume of tone, such delicacy the Red Seal Records. Vamous singers and re- 
of detail, and clearness of sound were never known nowned musicians who have never been heard 

until this great improvement—the new tapering except in crowded opera-houses, now play and sing 

p arm—was made in the “7cfor. for you in your own home. 

: 

: Calvé Plancon Scotti Kubelik Caruso De Lucia Van Rooy De Luca 

ie Renaud Vialtzeva Suzanne Adams 


are some of the great artists who are now at your command. 


Send for catalogue of Red Seal Records, which gives a complete list. Send also for catalogue 





of records of other singers, famous bands, orchestras and performances of every sort. 





Chicago —Talking Machine Co. Cincinnati — Rudolph Wurlitzer Co Lincoln -= Wittmann Co. 

Chicago — Lyon & Healy. Philadelphia — Western Electric Co Omaha — A. Hospe. 

New York — Victor Distributing and Export Co, Philadelphia — Penn Phonograph Co. Pittsburg — E.G. Hays & Co 

New York —C. Bruno & Son. Baltimore H. RK. Eisenbrandt Sons Pittsburg — Theo. F. Bentel Co., In 
Syracuse — W. D. Andrews. Buffalo — P. A. Powers Detroit — Grinnell Bros. 

Boston liastern Talking Machine Co St. Louis —Victor Talking Machine, 11d Schenectady —]. A. Rickard A Co 
Boston — John C. Haynes & Co. St. Louis — Simmons Hardware Co Louisville — Victor Co 

Kansas City — Schmelzer & Sons Aris Co. Dubuque — Harger & lish Grand Rapids — Julius A. J. Friedricl), 
Cleveland — Cleveland Talking Machine Co San Francisco— Sherman, Clay & Co New Orleans — National Automatic Hire 
Jacksonville — Metropolitan Talking Mch. Co. St. Paul — Koehler & Hinrichs Alarm Co. 

New Haven— Henry Horton Milwaukee — Huseby Co Atlanta — Phillips & Crew Co. 

Denver — Denver Music Co. Indianapolis — Carlin & lennox Savannah — Youmans & Leete 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Philadelphia 
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EVERY THING 
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LOOK FOR THE PORTRA IT OF MENNEN 
ON THE L/D OF THE BOX. ' 





- “For Man, Woman & Child~ — 


MENNEN 'S 


BORATE, Toilet Powder 


Mennen’s fills every toilet need. It makes a baby cool, comfortable and contented. It improves the health of a 
woman’s skin. It is an indispensable luxury for a man. No cheap imitation of Mennen’s Toilet 
Powder meets these varied requirements because no other toilet powder is made 
with the same scientific care bestowed on the manufacture of Mennen’s. 














For BABY For WOMEN For MEN 
Makes life comfortable. Keeps him con- Removes the odor of perspiration. Gives After exercise or bathing it makes the 
tented. Soothes the tender, chafed skin. a healthy tone and refreshing coolness, on body cool and comfortable. After shaving 
Gives sweet, undisturbed, refreshing sleep. the warmest of days, to parched skin. it dispels irritation and prevents razor-rash. 


The genuine Mennen’s Toilet Powder is made from the finest refined talcum and boracic acid, antiseptically prepared. Imitations 
contain irritants dangerous to the skin. Insist on getting Mennen’s and look for the face of Gerhard Mennen 





Ve 


' GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 100 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


r) on the lid-of the box, which distinguishes the genuine. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail for 25 cents. SAMPLE FREE if you mention The Journal 


